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PURITAN EXORCISM. 


Tur scarce tract which follows presents such a graphic sketch of a very 
curious affair, affording at the same time so singular and instructive a 
glimpse of the state of things in the church at the period to which it 
relates, that it is thought worth while to reprint it. It requires no in- 
troduction or explanation ; but in order duly to understand and ap- 
preciate it, the reader must bear in mind that he is reading of what 
took place in London, not in the days of Oliver Cromwell, but of 
Queen Elizabeth and James the First. 


A True and Brief Report, of Mary Glover’s Vexation, and of her Deliverance by 
the Means of Fasting and Prayer. Performed by those whose names are set 
down, in the next page. By Joun Swan, student in divinity. 


Psalm 34. 6.—‘‘ This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, 
and saved him out of all his troubles.” 


Imprinted 1603. 


These six were employed about preaching and prayer, 


Barber Skelton 
M | Evan M | Bide 
Lewes Swan 
; These other were inhabitants (men and women) in and about London. 
| Rob. Oliver Hen. Hale 
Joh. Badger Joh. Palmer 
Joh. Bradshaw Pet. Barnslee 
¥ Robt. Midnall Tim. Glover the 
t Joh. Leigh maid’s father 
iS Joh. Gawthren 
Barber Bradshaw 
., . | Ratclife .,. | Birde 
a Mistris Moore mst) Gavthren 
i Hill Glover, with her afflicted 


daughter Mary Glover. 


“ Neither can they prove the things whereof they now accuse me.” Acts, 24. 13. 
“I will hear thee (said he) when thine accnsers come,” Acts, 23. 35. 


Vout. XIV.—WNov. 1838, 358 
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TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, MY GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN Lorp. 


Ir was far from my meaning (most dear and dread sovereign) to 
have penned anything of this: argument that ever might be presented 
to your Majesty’s sight. But being herein ruled (or rather over ruled) 
by ‘others, 1 am fore ed to offer it to your highness, as it was purposed 
and addressed for the common view of all. For neither would time 
permit me to cast it (as it were) into a new mould, neither if it did, 
would I frame it in such a form as might abide your highness’s 
censure. 

Notwithstanding (most gracious King) howsoever the manner of 
my inditing may be defective, yet the matter is such as is not un- 
worthy aprince’s knowledge and protection. For the cause which is 
controverted concerneth even the glory of Christ Jesus, of late mani- 
fested; and who can be a fitter judge in such a cause than a prince 
whose book (of the like case) proclaims his knowledge, and whose 
princely disposition and resolution is, to find out and maintain all 
truth ? 

Prostrating myself therefore on my bended knees (most wise and 
righteous sovere ign) I do, in the name of many others also, most 
humbly beseech your highness to take knowledge hereof, and accord- 
ingly to take into your majesty’s protection ‘both it and us, who 
having been employed therein, have been and are like to be exposed 
to manifold molestations. For the cause hath been blasphemed, our 
persons pursued, and our names traduced, and that openly in print, by 
one 8. H. a chaplain (as I take it) to the Bishop of London, whose 
evil dealing I think not fit to lay open to your princely self, but have 
been bold (in hope of your Majesty’s leave and favour) to deal with 
him and his book in another treatise; for I could not in silence let 
pass his speech, wherein he termeth the holy practice of prayer (used 
on the behalf of poor distressed cre: tures) devil-puffing, and devil- 
praying; as also that, wherein he counts witches to be but bull-beg- 
gars, and the opinions of witchery to be brainless imaginations. 

And herein, I am as it were enforced to fly to your Highness, and 
appeal for protection, because (as I understand) ‘they have not for- 
borne to offer that immodest book to your Majesty’s own hands not- 
withstanding the same (in the 21 cap. pag. 137 lin. 8) giveth a most 
dishonourable counterbuff to your highnes’s Treatise which handleth 
that argument. But if they ‘had been w illing to have the truth of 
their controversy to appear (viz. whether there be any witches; or 
whether there may be any possessions and dispossessions in these days), 
they had done better in my poor opinion, and more like christian 
scholars, to have accepted an offer which was tendered unto them by 
a worthy [marg. M. John Ireton] preacher, namely, to have the 
question handled by a set, and solemn conference or disputation in 
either of the universities, rather than with a heavy hand, a partial 
pen, and arguments of violence, to strive to ov erbear both the men 
and the cause; insomuch, as it hath been much marvelled at, what 
the matter might be, that hath stirred them to this vehement and 
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eager opposition, in this and such other cases; whereby they have, as 


it were, even shaken the land. Yet (as I hear) they have now given 
over their first charge of this Mary Glover, touching any counter- 
feiting ; and now they maintain (and that specially by the means of 
a physician) that her affliction proceeded only from a ‘natural cause ; 
who also hath written and published to that effect, notwithstanding he 
could not be ignorant, that two physicians of his acquaintance and 
college, as great clerks as himse lf, did try their utmost skill upon her 
with their physical receipts (yea, with some practices beyond good 
art) for the space of nine or ‘ten weeks in the time of her deepest 
distress, and in the end pronounced, that her affliction did exceed 
both art and nature. 

But the weakness of this man’s opinion is ready to be laid open by 
the labours of two other learned and christian, professors likewise of 
physic, who also have taken twenty times more pains, care, and dili- 
gence, about the afflicted party in time of her vexation to find out 
the truth than this man hath done, which book of theirs handling 
the means of her first being taken, the manner of her strange and 
fearful fits, by the space of almost eight months; the proceeding in 


judgment against the witch, the evidence brought in against her, 


the grievous affliction of the maid, even in presence of court, the 
verdict of the jury, the speech of the judge, and sentence of the 
recorder (not yet fully executed, | know not upon what cause, ) will, 
| hope, fully give information and content to any indifferent reé der ; 
notwithstanding I am not ignorant that one very lately at Paul's cross 
spake much to the taxing of the judge, jury, and witnesses, and clearing 
or acquitting the wite he 

Thus while these and other more weighty controversies continue 
undecided against us, God hath been provoked, at last, to begin a con- 
troversy with us by sending a contagious sickness, that hath turned 
our triumphs into days of heaviness, the which when and where it will 
cease He only knoweth. The Lord make us all wise-hearted (by 
redressing what is amiss in public and private) to meet Him betimes, 
espec ially such as whose arms he hath strengthened to that end, and 
that in the me: antime, leave and liberty may be had for the inferiors 
to meet together, without fear of men in choice companies either 
publicly or (if that is not thought meet in this so infectious a time) in 
private families according to their desires, to humble themselves by 
prayer and fasting, that so God may be pleased to call back his angel, 
whom he hath sent out to smite us. 

The God of heaven and earth, who hath most happily blessed 
Kngland in thus bringing your majesty to sit upon the royal throne, 
grant unto the same the happiness of David, the wisdom of Solomon, 
the zeal of Josias, that your highness, and your majesty’ 8 posterity, 
may live and reign for ever high and honourable instruments for the 
great things of God’ s glory both in church and commonwealth to 
your endless renown and eternal happiness. 

Your Majesty's humble and loyal subject, 
JOHN SWAN. 
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A True and Brief Report of the Grievous Vexation by Satan of Mary Glover of 
Them-street in London ; and of her Deliverance from the same by the Power of 
the Lord Jesus blessing his own Ordinance of Prayer and Fasting. 


I must bend myself to brevity in this discourse. For if I should 
dilate of all actions, prayers, accidents, circumstances, with the effects, 
issues, or events, of that work which I intend a little to lay open, I 
should rather write a volume than be answerable to the title of this 
treatise which presently I have prefixed. For the action being begun 
about eight of the clock in the morning and not ended till after seven at 
night,and the time being in the mean space wholly and carefullybestowed 
(the most of the company not removing all the whole time out of the 
room) in such sort as not one quarter of an hour was free from em- 
ployment in some action of the ministers, (who were continually 
either the mouth of God to us, in delivering sweet and apt meditations, 
fitting the time, and present occasion, raised out of the blessed and 
comfortable word of God ;) or else the mouth of us to send up our 
prayers and supplications, our sighs and groans, unto God; it may 
easily be conjectured to what a great bulk a book would rise, if a 
man would strive to set down the sum of each sermon, the contents of 
each prayer, the actions and affections of the party afflicted and most 
of all interested in this work. All which, as they are great in import- 
ance, divers in variety, and comfortable in the issue, so it may rightly 
be conjectured that the just report of them all cannot fall within the 
compass of the memory of any one present, much less of him to whom 
the task was committed; who, notwithstanding being encouraged by 
the exhortations of the reverend brethren, and strengthened by their 
promises of adding their helping hands when this my first draft should 
be offered to their view, hath undertaken to write of the matter, as 
God shall enable, and his blessed Spirit shall give direction, which I 
humbly crave to be granted for Christ his sake. 

And seeing I am purposed to handle this matter in the best sort I 
can (to the end thou mightest be the more fully made acquainted with 
all that was done therein), it is not unfitting (and good order requireth 
it) that | should also let thee know what the ministers did to prepare 
and sanctify themselves the day before to so great and holy a work. 
Myself (1 confess) was not at this their meeting; I knew not then of 
their purpose, but hearing over night of the next day’s action, I so 
fitted myself to it as, that morning | was the third person that arrived 
in the room where the work was performed; .yet with purpose (as 
God knoweth) to be but a beholder, and to join in the affections of 
my heart, with the prayers of the rest, and to be partaker of their 
preaching. And so | had set still, had I not been drawn out of my 
place, as I am sure many there present can testify. 

But touching this their preparation, which I am now ready to report, 
although I was not (as I said) present at it, yet I had it from one of 
them that could best tell; and having read it before the others, I find 
it confirmed by their testimonies. 

After that, by consent of godly ministers (at the instant request of 
the parents of Mary Glover) it was resolved upon that there should 
be set apart one day (and that presently upon good considerations) 
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for prayer and fasting that, by humble supplication, God might be 
entreated to have mercy upon them and upon his distressed servants 
of that family, especially upon the maid herself who was the occasion 
of the others’ grief; it was agreed upon, that, on Tuesday the 14 of 
December, the ministers (who were to be employed in that action) 
should meet together to advise of the order that among themselves 
they would observe, both in prayer and preaching, which being accom- 
plished, it was thought good that one should be appointed, who should, 
the night before the exercise, prepare the company that should be 
partakers with the ministers in that needful and holy action. 

At the time appointed of this preparation, with much ado, they met, 
some ten or twelve at M. Glover’s house in Thames Street where 
they continued a space, and then the [marg. M. Skelton] preacher 
that was appointed, first prayed God to direct him to speak and the 
people to hear, and all to prepare themselves that they might be fitted 
to come before the God of heaven. That done, he framed some 
words of exhortation to repentance and especially to an earnest humi- 
liation of their souls and bodies before the Lord, that He seeing them 
(especially those that were most interested in the distress) truly 
humbled, He might in mercy and goodness lift them up, by giving 
deliverance, and granting comfort in his good time, in what manner 
and measure it pleased him, and that not for any other, but his own 
truth and promise sake. 

The ground of his exhortation was the 10th verse of the 4th chapter of 
Saint James, “ Cast down yourselves before the Lord, and he will lift 
you up,” which consisteth of a commandment—cast down, and of a 
promise to exalt. 

He shewed the necessity of the former, if we mean to enjoy the 
latter, first, by the commandment of God, and secondly, in regard of 
ourselves, who could not otherwise be cured, being naturally too much 
advanced in some vain conceits of our own goodness. He described 
the nature and property of this grace and work, he noted the way 
how to come by it, namely, first, by serious meditation in the law of 
Giod (that layeth open our sins and God’s judgments.) Secondly, by 
observing the judgments of God upon others, and upon ourselves. 
Thirdly, by prayer and other outward means sanctified for that pur- 
pose. Fourthly, he shewed that if a man will be truly humbled, he 
must cast his eyes on God’s mercies. For fear may astonish, and 
judgments may terrify, but work true humility they cannot, unless 
God in favour do work it by his Spirit and the ministry of grace, and 
therefore the said preacher joined this grace to true conversion, as a 
fruit to his own tree. And this was the sum of the first part, namely, 
of humbling, or casting down, saving that somewhat was added for 
the sincerity and continuance in this grace of God, because the apostle 
saith in the sight of God. 

Touching the second part, he observed the verity and constant 
truth of this promise, and so the excellency of it, by considering the 
nature and will of the promiser; secondly, by the gracious effects and 
works of mercy and truth shewed to all his saints, Abraham, David, 
Joseph, and our Lord Jesus Christ the Prince of our salvation, Here 
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he thought it needful to exhort, that having this promise of help and 
of honour, we should not abuse it, either prescribing unto God the 
time when to perform it (since he hath said it shall be in due time, 
1 Peter, 5, 6,) nor the means, since his wisdom is unsearchable and 
knows how to do it, with means or without means, and even contrary 
to all means: that the work may appear to be his: or else by faint- 
ing in ourselves by the consideration of our unworthiness and sin, for- 
asmuch as God respecteth his own glory, his truth and promise in 
this work, and not our worthiness, or the measure of our faith and 
repentance, so we have in us the worthiness of Christ; and so he con- 
cluded with prayer agreeable to this speech so near as he could. 

The time when this exercise began was about six of the clock at 
night: wherein they continued in prayer, in hearing and speaking the 
space somewhat more than an hour, none using either prayer or 
speech at this time, but only the minister, who was the mouth of God 


unto the rest, and of the rest to God, joining with him in prayer, and 


reverently attending the actions in hand. The maid and her mother 
sat near the preacher, religiously hearkening both in the time of the 
exhortation and prayer, the father in time of prayer did send forth 
many hearty sighs, which concurred so just with the words then 
uttered to that purpose, that it might be thought by others, that the 
preacher purposely pointed at him in his speech and prayer. The 
action being ended, the maid and her mother came and, with sober 
countenance and gesture, gave thanks to the preacher. This done, 
they departed with mutual consents to meet the next morning at the 
time and place appointed (which was not in the same house of M. 
Glover's, but in another place far distant, for the more quiet and 
security) to perform that good work of prayer, fasting, and supplica- 
tion, which now I am presently to go in hand withal. 

On Thursday, the 16, of December, 1602, there met together in a 
certain [marg. Mistris Ratcliefs in Shoreditch] place a company of such 
as feared God to the number of about twenty-four, whereof six were 
preachers beside the party afflicted; who, humbling themselves by 
fasting and prayer all the day long, before the presence of our great, 
glorious, and most gracious God, were in the end sent away not 
empty, but most joyful, in that their desires were heard, mercy 
obtained, and their hopes and longings satisfied. Thus of the whole 
action in general; now of the same in more particular sort. 

About seven of the clock in the morning, before it was full daylight, 
there were some few of us come to the place, where having staid some 
haif hour, more were assembled, and amongst others, the parents of 
the afflicted maiden, who, having brought her to the house, presented 
her in the chamber, causing her (as I remember) to come foremost 
into the room, which maiden came into the place not led, or supported 
by any, with very sober countenance, yet such as bewrayed affliction 
of mind, and torment of body, formerly sustained, and performing 
every seemly and comely reverence to such as were present, she went 
and took her place on a low settle, at a bed’s side, nigh unto the fire, 
and so sat down, having a bible in her hand which she either brought 
with her, or was then and there delivered to her, whereof she made 
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use so long as she could, by turning to such chapters as were read, 
and to such texts as were handled, or such quotations as were cited, 
wherein if she at any time failed, either by grief of body, or infirmity 
of mind, or meditation, or by tailing of sight (which seemed some- 
times so to be, by the rubbing of her eyes with her hand) then a 
woman sitting by was ready always in that behalf to help her, espe- 
cially at the instance of the preachers, who, directing their speeches 
many times to her by name, would call upon her to turn to the place 
alleged, and so would stay till she had found it. 

In the meanwhile, namely, after her coming into the chamber, until 
it was full eight of the clock (for so long we stayed expecting the coming 
of an ancient, humble-hearted preacher, whose presence we much 
longed for) [marg. M. Skelton], one of the preachers made motion to 
spend a little time till all were come in reading some parts and por- 
tions of the word of God, by meditation, whereof each one privately 
might make such observations, and raise up such thoughts, as, whereby, 
we might be the better fitted to the work following. And so having 
first prayed, he did to this end read the 4th and 5th chapters of James, 
and after them he read the 51st Psalm throughout, which done, to help 
us, he pointed to some principal or especial points therein that seemed 
to him most meet to be observed for the present purpose, and so again 
concluded with prayer agreeable. ‘This being finished, the hour of 
eight was come, and the company was such as gave us comfort and 
encouragement to begin. 

Then the first [marg. M. Lewes] preacher did set hand on the work, 
and preparing himself to it, framed his speech for the addressing of 
us to the more dutiful and religious carriage of ourselves in the action, 
humbling us by prayer, confessing our sins, our weakness, and un- 
worthiness, begging pardon, craving gracious assistance, and an happy 
issue of our enterprise, for Christ Jesus his sake, who is blessed for 
ever, Amen. 

The prayer being finished, he took for his text Psalm 50, 15—* Call 
upon me in the day of trouble, so will I deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me.’ Wherein the parts observed were, 1. a precept to call, 2. 
the party on whom, 3. the time when, 4, the promise of deliverance, 
5. a duty thereupon to be yielded. 

For the first, we are not only allowed or exhorted to call if we 
list, but commanded to do it, as a part of God’s worship. For the 
second, he noted in the party to be called upon, wisdom in seeing all 
things, willingness to hear, and power to help, and in the first point of 
his wisdom, he urged his all-seeing eye: and pressing the same point 
upon the parents and on the poor maid by name, to rip up the secrets 
of their hearts touching their lives forespent: the poor soul, the 
daughter, began to weep, yet moderating herself, she endured all his 
speech, even to the end of his forenoon sermon, whereof let it suffice 
to have reported thus much; saving that he further added this, that 
God did see our wants, before we ask, he prepares our hearts to beg, 
and then bends his ear to hear. His sermon being done, he ended 

with an effectual and suitable prayer to the purpose, having spent in 
prayers and preaching some hour and half. And truly touching the 
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man, (and so of the rest: I speak not to claw ; I write in the fear of 
God, to gain glory to his Majesty, and not praise to men, to whom 
belongs nothing but shame ;) I knew him long before, but I knew him 
not so, having never heard him before. And here I appeal to his 
heart, and so to the hearts of the others that succeeded in prayers and 
preaching, whether they did not that day find in themselves an 
extraordinary presence, and supply of God his gracious and powerful 
spirit in them, in the performance of these most holy and reverent 
actions. 

After this action of preaching and prayer ended, the poor creature 
(being pale and wan coloured) was asked by her mother and others, 
how it fared with her? She acknowledged she felt pain in her body, 
and wept and prayed God to be merciful unto her, and to help her, 
and said withal, that she could and would endure further proceeding 
in the begun exercise, and so sat awhile rubbing hard, or stroking 
down with her hand, her left side and flank. 

Then succeeded the second neg M. Evans] preacher, who should 
have begun the exercise himself if he had come in time, but he came 
a little after the action was entered into by the first preacher. This 
man did happily second the first, and that presently without inter- 
mission, beginning with a most sweet, mild (according to his disposi- 
tion), long, earnest, and powerful prayer, which done, he took for his 
text Matthew the 1], 28—“ Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
laden, and I will ease you.’” Which being read, he observed in it, first, 
an allurementto come ; secondly, the party to whom; thirdly, the parties 
that should come; and lastly, a promise of ease: of all these parts, I 
could report somewhat, but (as I said) I must apply to be brief, only 
this (as I remember) he pressed most (at least it made most impres- 
sion in me) the third part, viz. of the parties that should come, namely, 
such as in time of their wantonness could not or would not intend it, 
but being pressed with afflictions (purposely sent) are ready to come 
to the hand that gave the wound, whose drift also was herein, to get 
occasion to make show of his skill and good will to heal. Further, 
he noted, that there be a great many that are laden with sin, but not 
wearied with the burden thereof; so ending again with prayer, con- 
taining points agreeable to his text, and fitting the present occasion, 
he made an end of that his task. Then himself in the mildness of his 
charitably disposed mind, asked the maid how she did ; and perceiving 
her to wax pale coloured, weeping, and answerihg faintly, he made mo- 
tion that there might be a little pause, that every one that list, might walk 
down awhile and refresh themselves; divers went, but more remained 
behind, and amongst them, myself, who came of purpose to mark (as 
precisely as possibly I could) all the actions and circumstances of that 
day's work. In this meantime, I observed her, sitting, weeping bitter- 
ly, wringing her hands extremely, complaining of unaccustomed pain, 
yea, casting out words of fear that God would not hear us in calling 
on him for her so wretched a creature. This circumstance I do the 
more willingly retain and insist upon to meet with a project of the 
opposite doctor of physic, who layeth it down for a ground, that many 
are cured of strange diseases (even of the mother) with a very bare 
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conceipt or apprehension that prayer and fasting shall do them good.. 
For this poor creature (as hereby you see) was so far from having 

embraced any such strong imagination, that she uttered words of 
doubt, distrust, yea, of dreadful despair. But to return ; I will observe 

this withal, that all this pause was not above the space of less than 

a quarter of an hour. 

Here it is fit that this also should not be omitted, namely, that she 
felt pains this day before the accustomed hour. For now they came 
about nine of the clock, which was four or five hours before the usual 
time of her fits, which were wont to keep their returns as due as the tide. 
And again, when the vehemency of the fit began to seize upon her 
this day (which was also her fit day, being every second day), it 
began somewhat after the ordinary time, which was wont to be before 
two of the clock in the afternoon. And again, the said vehemency of 
the fit when this day it was come, it kept not the like course as 
usually before it had done. For first, in former fits, blindness invaded 
her, (and so also was-it this day when the fit came after two of the 
clock ;) and this blindness was accompanied with a pale dead colour of 
face and eyes closed, (yet so as you might perceive the white of them to 
be turned up.) Secondly followed dumbness (which also was so now), 
but herein they differed, that the former blindness and dumbness 
having once seized on her, she never came to have freedom of speech 
till the whole fit was ended (which was about eleven a clock at night) 
but now, they gave place by turns.) Thirdly succeeded an heaving 
or swelling in the belly, breast, and throat. Fourthly (on this day) 
followed the wagging of her chap, which stirred much up and down, 
not with over hasty motions, but with some leisure. Fifthly, deadness 
of the left side, with inflexible stiffness of leg, arm, hand, and fingers : 
these were also now: but they made not the like just returns and 
stays, neither did they follow each other in their ordinary kind of 
sequence, so that as one [marg. Rob. Midnal] in his notes setteth 
down, there was no coherence of this day’s affliction with her former 
fits or passions, And thus much (as it were by the way) of the dis- 
parility ofthis day’s vexation, from the perturbations, or torments which 
beforetimes she had sustained. 

Hitherto she had sitten upon the settle by the bedside, where, 
at her first coming, she had taken her place ; but now, she was advised 
to remove her seat, and to sit about the midst of the chamber, in a 
low wicker chair, with her face towards the fire, and her left side 
towards the preacher. Then the foresaid ancient preacher called for 
a new supply of a third man [marg. M. Bridger], who in much 
modesty began to pray, and having fruitfully finished the same, he 
read a large text, namely, Daniel the 9. from verse the first to the end 
of Daniel’s prayer verse 19. Where pointing to points going before, 
and running over that which he had read, he delivered very good and 
pertinent observations, which the very context of the chapter doth 
plainly offer, and a man exercised in the scriptures may raise in his 
own meditations, if he shall advisedly and with reverence read over 
the same, and therefore (as also because I will be brief) I pass it over. 
Thus ending again with a comfortable prayer agreeable to hie humbled 
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spirit, (in which his prayer he remembered, amongst other things, the 
power of David’s sling in overthrowing Goliah, who defied the host of 
Israel:) he ceased for that time. 

By this time (as I remember), it was past twelve of the clock: and 
now divers of the company called on the preachers still to be doing, 
and not to give the Lord any rest until he had heard us, much less to 
give Satan any rest to harbour where he did: and in this behalf one of 
them (I know notwho) could put usin remembrance, that, When Moses 
held up his hands, Israel prevailed; but when he held them down, Amalek 
prevailed, Exodus, 17, 12. Hereupon there was a little straining of 
courtesy whose turn should be next, either to pray or to preach. 
Then a fourth [marg. M. Barber] preacher succeeded in prayer, who 
besides the especial points of the other prayers fitting the present occa- 
sion (as namely, that it would please God to cast a muzzle (that was 
his word) upon the jaws of that ramping Lion, that goeth about seek- 
ing to devour, where he also complained, that amongst all the miseries 
that poor men are plunged into by means of sin, they should be subject 
to such a judgment as this was, yet he raised comfort in that there 
was a victorious Lion of the tribe of Judah, stronger than he &c.) I 
say, besides the ordinary points of the prayers, he complained, that we 
might not (but in fear of men) meet together to perform such duties, 
and such means as God hath sanctified, and the church heretofore 
practised in such cases, for relief and recovery of poor creatures dis- 
tressed in this kind. And so much of his prayer.’’ 


: ( To be continued. ) 
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VOLTAIRE. — No. II. 


Ir was just as the death of Louis XIV. removed the last restraint 
which stayed the flood of profligacy, that Voltaire commenced his 
career as a writer. ‘The time was exceedingly favourable for the 
appearance of a young author. Of the ornaments of the Augustan 
age of French literature, scarcely any now remained. The public, 
already becoming every day less fastidious, were willing to accept the 
most feeble attempts to please. Voltaire was accordingly well re- 
ceived ; yet his first pieces can scarcely be said to have afforded much 
promise of his future eminence. His early tragedies were but feeble 
imitations of the compositions of his predecessors. And _ the 
«‘ Henriade,” of which he had sketched the plan in the Bastille, 
when first published in an imperfect form, did not greatly increase 
his reputation. He had not yet avowed—most probably he did not 
yet entertain—that hostility to revealed religion with which his name 
afterwards became identified, and which was the awful talisman of 
his influence and his fame. His early works contained some free 
opinions, but they were expressed in the cautious and moderate tone 
which had hitherto been observed by the most sceptical of his coun- 
trymen. 


‘There was in France as yet no school of infidelity. The national 
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levity and relaxation of morals had, indeed, engendered a spirit 
strongly opposed to Christianity, but it had not assumed the form of sys- 
tematic unbelief. Louis XIV., in his public conduct, never neglected 
the decencies which became the eldest son of the church. During his 
lifetime, the government was too powerful to be opposed with im- 
punity ; and the boldest and most profligate among the men of letters, 
admonished by the consequences of some few acts of indiscretion, 
were fain to express themselves with respect when they spoke of the 
national religion. After the commencement of the regency, pruden- 
tial motives no longer restrained the free expression of opinion ; but 
the force of habit operated for a time in the place of the ancient 
barriers, and no one ventured to make a direct attack on the gospel. 

It was not France which gave its ultimate direction to the character 
of Voltaire. At home, he might have remained merely a licentious 
and witty man of letters; he became an open infidel in England. An 
intrigue, which brought down upon him the resentment of a person 
of high rank, led to his being again consigned to the Bastille, 
and. eventually to his being banished from France. He chose 
England as the place of his exile, influenced probably by the ac- 
quaintance which he had contracted with Lord Bolingbroke. He 
arrived in this country in 1726; and a residence of two years had no 
small influence on his future conduct. 

The moral and political condition of England, during the seven- 
teenth century, had tended to give a form and substance to the loose 
and general notions of unbelief, which had been floating through 
society, in various parts of Europe, ever since the revival of the study 
of the ancient literature. Elsewhere, the civil and ecclesiastical rulers 
had succeeded in imposing silence on adventurous inquirers ; but the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, which had so early taken deep 
root in England, had tolerated and encouraged the spirit of specu- 
lation, The peculiar circumstances of our church and state had alike 
fostered independence of thought and action. The excesses which 
had been committed in the name of religion had tended to bring 
contempt upon the cause of Christianity, and had afforded a ready 
pretence for such as were willing to remain in a state of thoughtless- 
ness or indifference. Towards the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, the brilliant discoveries of our countrymen in the various 
branches of science, and their proficiency in almost every depart- 
ment of learning, had communicated a powerful impulse to the public 
mind, The Latitudinarian divines had begun to popularize the 
Christian theology, and inculcate their low views of revealed truth. 
Men were weary of the controversies which had now been the most 
prominent objects of attention ever since the Reformation. Literature 
was, from time to time, more cultivated by persons who did not 
belong to the learned professions, or whose early education had not 
been conducted upon scholastic principles. Old opinions could not 
satisfy a restless age ; an appetite for novelty had been excited ; and 
from witnessing revolutions in science and philosophy, and great 
changes in government and manners, men came to require change 
and progress in morals and religion, The speculations of Lord 
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Herbert and Hobbs, accordingly, were followed up by bolder, 
though, in every respect, inferior men. The “ Freethinkers’’ emerged 
into notoriety and importance; their courage increased with their 
numbers ; and they ventured publicly to announce the existence of 
their sect, and openly to avow their rejection of Christianity. Men 
of rank, such as Lords Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, who exercised ; a 
powerful influence on the c contemporary literature of their country, 
were known to entertain their principles; and their opinions were 
generally received with favour by such as were anxious to be re- 
garded as superior to vulgar prejudices and the weaknesses of super- 
stition. 

In the intimate society of Bolingbroke, the witty Frenchman ac- 
quired the tone and language of the “ Freethinkers.”’ With the light 
gained in this school, he studied Locke and Newton, and was con- 
firmed in his materialism and scepticism; he examined the constitu- 
tion and manners of England, and became thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the institutions of his native country. In 1728, he obtained permis- 
sion to revisit France. He returned with his talents matured, his 
knowledge extended, and his opinions systematized, the formidable 
opponent of Christianity and monarchy. 

From the time of his return to France, Voltaire may be regarded 
as the declared enemy of religion, and indeed of common decency and 
morality. He had the means of gratifying his inclinations. He had 
ne into the possession of an ample patrimony, which was increased 
by presents, and by commerce. He soon became the first dramatic 
poet of the day, and moved in the most influential circles in the 
French capital. He at once came forward in his new character. He 
invited his countrymen to the study of metaphysics and government, 
exhibiting his new friends, the English, as patterns for the imitation 
of less enlightened nations. He declared war against all prejudices. 
He caricatured the Bible, turned into ridicule the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and composed works which surpassed everything, which had 
ever been written by any person of reputation, in the grossness of 
their licentiousness. Some of these were of such a nature that, for a 
time, they could not safely be printed, but they were made suffic iently 
public in manuscript. Others which, when published, exposed him to 
danger, he felt no hesitation in disclaiming. Again obliged to quit 
Paris, upon the appearance of his “ Lettres Philosophiques,” in 173i, 
he spent some years at the residence of the Marquise de Chatelet, and 
employed his retirement in publications which drew upon him the 
attention of all Europe. 

Though his genius led him chiefly to poetry, and especially to the 
drama, there were few subjects in literature which he left unattempted. 
History , philosophy, and even science, from time to time attracted his 
attention, and exercised his pen. But in all he did, the influence of 
two great motives was sufficiently obvious—personal vanity, and 
hatred of Christianity. He laboured incessantly to exalt himself, and 
to bring down the influence of religion. His clear, accurate, and 
lively style procured readers for everything he wrote. His quarrels 
with the church and the court, which he took every opportunity of 
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$ persecutions, served to extend his reputation. He 


He sought approbation with ridiculous 


He liberally paid for the slightest marks of good will and 
favour which he could receive from courtiers and men of letters, with 


most atrocious abuse and the most bitter satire. 

Though the government and clergy of France obstinately refused 
to acknowledge his pretensions, and it was not till after he had attained 
the age of fifty that he gained the great object of his ambition—a place 


in the ae ademy ; 


of Prussia, so celebrated in history as Frederic the Great ; 
his tragedy of “ Mahomet,” 
acknow ledged i in a complime ntary letter by the pope.* 


while he lavished upon his opponents the 


from a much earlier period his claims were admitted 
by the great ‘body of his countrymen and the rest of Europe. In 
1736, he was honoured with the ‘orrespondenc e of the Prince Royal 


in 1745, 


and some of his other writings, were 


Many of the 


most distinguished persons in Europe were already among his friends 
and ¢ orrespondents, and his fame extended over the civilized world. 
That such a man,—so active, so insinuating, so attractive,—should 
exercise a prodigious influence on the literature of his country, cannot 
be regarded as anything astonishing. 


spicuous man of letters in France. 
alike acceptable to his countrymen. 
they could not readily understand ; 


He was soon the most con- 


dered the gratification of their inclinations. 
deep principles; he required their attention to no delicate reasoning. 
What he had to offer might be comprehended without any previous 
mental training, and it afforded present delight, and promised emanci- 
pation from the bondage of superstition. 
the considerations which have been already suggested, we cannot but 
see that his success was inevitable 
the age was in 


“fell to him as his portion.” 
Yet it was not by genius that he obtained this supremacy. 
was at the utmost but a tale nted, 


“The F 


unison. 


His defects and his merits were 
He taught them to despise what 
to disregard everything that hin- 


He proposed to them no 


When we take into account 


He struck a chord with which 


rench 
He was its master. 


nation,” 


a clever man. 


as Goéthe says, 


V oltaire 


His tragedies, be- 


yond all question the greatest of his works, are at most but imitations, 
in which, as it has been obse rved, he resembles his two great rivals 


only as an accomplished hypocrite resembles a saint. 


The 


rest of his 


poetry, with the exception of one accursed piece, of which the licen- 
tiousness is so loathsome that it is a pollution to mention its name, 
affords nothing above mediocrity.t Who now reads the “ Henriade”’ ? 


* The letter is curious. 
Apostolicam benedictionem. 


‘‘ Benedictus P. 





P, 


XIV., dilecto filio, Salutem et 
Settimane sono ci fu presentato da sua parte la sua 


bellissima tragedia di Mahomet, la quale leggemmo con sommo piacere. a questa 
serie d’azzioni si contengono molti c: api, per ciascheduno de’quali ci riconosciamo in 


obbligo di ringraziarla. 


Noi gli uniamo tutti assiemi, e rendiamo a lei le dovute 


grazie per cosi singolare bonta verso di noi, assicurandola che abbiamo tutta la dovuta 


stima del suo tanto applaudito merito.” 
written when Voltaire had long been infamous for the immorality and impiety of his 


writings, 


The rest of it is not less flattering. 


It was 


+ The following remarks of Joseph de Maistre are not less just than they are clo- 
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In metaphysics, he did but pervert and exaggerate Locke. Inscience. 
he only attempted to expound the elements of the philosophy of New- 
ton. His theological speculations were derived entirely from the 
English deists, many of whom were very greatly his superiors in 
originality and learning. His tales, though elegant and witty, were 
so destitute of moral dignity that, even when not disgusting from their 
grossness, they were but trifles or satires. His historical writings well 
nigh effected the ruin of history. Shamefully ignorant of the materials 
of historical knowledge, and only superficially acquainted with second- 
hand and popular information, in substituting for facts commonplace 
sentiments* and false principles, he seems to have fancied that he was 
imitating the great pragmatical historians. As the philosophy of 
history, he served up his ignorance and prejudices in the most inviting 
form. But as he was utterly unacquainted with the antiquities of the 
ancient world, as he had not a tincture of philology or learning, and 
possessed w ithal nothing of that happy faculty by which the historian 
must realize in himself the character and condition of the persons who 
figure in his narrative, his attempts in this department were nothing 
but romance and spec ulation, calculated only to degrade history into 
a mere instrument of amusement and sophistry y. Itis perhaps not too 
much to say that by his works on history he did as much harm to 
literature as by his writings against C hristianity he did to religion. 
But the brilliancy of his wit and the animation of his 1: auguage pre- 

vented his contemporarie s from detecting his want of origin: lity, and 
the feebleness of his imagination. His mission of evil had a ter- 
rible success. He gave a fresh direction to the feelings and opinions 
of society. After labouring almost alone for nearly twenty years, 
a crowd of proselytes enrolled themselves under his standard, The 
young aspirants for lite rary fame had grown up since the com- 


——- + St 


quent and empassioned : “ Je ne puis souffrir l’exagération qui le nomme universel. 
Certes, je vois de belles exceptions a cette universalité. I] est nul dans l’ode: et qui 
pourrait s’en étonner? ~L’impicte refléchie avait tué chez lui la flamme divine de 
Venthousiasme, I] est encore nul et meme jusqu’au ridicule dans le drame lyrique, 
son oreille ayant ¢te absolument fermée aux beautés harmoniques commes ses yeux 
l’etaient a celles de Vart. Dans les genres qui paraissent les plus analogues a son 
talent naturel, il se traine: ainsi il est médiocre, froid, et souvent (qui le croirait ?) 
lourd et grossier dans la comedie ; car le méchant n’est jamais comique. Par la 
méme raison, il n'a pas su faire une ¢pigramme, la moindre gorgée de son fiel ne 
pouvant couvrir moins de cent vers. S‘il essaie la satire, il glisse dans le libelle: il 
est insupportable dans l'histoire, en depit de son art, de son élégance et des graces de 
son style, aucune qualite ne pouvant remplacer celles qui lui manquent, et qui sont 
la vie de Vhistoire, la gravité, la bonne foi, et la dignit¢. Quant a son podme épique, 


je n'ai pas le droit d’en parler; car, pour juger un liv re, il faut l’avoir lu, et pour le 


lire, il faut étre eveille. Une monotonie assoupissante plane sur la plupart de ses 
cerits, qui n'ont que deux sujets, la Bible et ses ennemis : il blaspheme ou il insulte. 
Sa plaisanterie si vantée est cepend: ant loin d'etre irreprochable; le rire qu’elle excite 
n‘est pas légitime, c'est une grimace. 

* J. A. Ernesti says, with his usual felicity: ** Hoc est illud genus sententiarum, 
quo Voltarius, qui se nuper a scenica fabularium simulatione ad rerum gestarum 
veritatem transferre instituit, has novi generis fabulas suas commendat muliercularum 
Francicarum elegantiw amantium, alior umque nostrorum hominum imperiti: e ; quam- 


quam eas et contr itas plerasque habet, et plerumque alieno loco positas."“—Drolus, v. 
ap. Opuscula Oratoria, p. 1695. 
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mencement of his supremacy. ‘They were drawn along by the current 
of his influence; they were acted upon by the fatal magie of his prin- 
ciples. The most conspicuous of them were soon attracted together 
by the similarity of their opinions and objects; and towards the 
middle of the century, they found themselves strong enough to con- 
ceive and execute a combined and systematic attack on Christianity 
in the publication of the Encyclopédie. 


( To be continued. ) 


POPISH LEGENDS.—No. II. 


Tue author having assured his host that he had no design whatever 
to attack the catholic church, or the saints, but only to draw his pen 
against the absurd legends by which both were disgraced, their dis- 
course proceeded :— 

Land. Draw your pen in God's name—but you will find that you 
have one hard nut to crack. 

Auth. Where is that to come from ? 

Land. Why, from that place which St. Macarius did not choose to 
goto. My good Sir, you will want no safeguard against compliments 
from Rome. You will not get any from that quarter. 

Auth. You may rest assured that, even in Rome itself, there are 
learned men who set no great store by the legends, 

Land. Rome will never allow those whom it has pronounced to be 
saints to be brought in question ; and, as it were, confess that it has 
cheated itself, and others, by its acts of canonization. 

Auth. My good landlord, you have never formed any right notion 
as to what canonization is—and that, lam sorry to say, is the case 
with a great many persons. 

Land. How so? Is not canonization exclusively the pope’s busi- 
ness? Can one suspect that anybody who was not a real saint should be 
publicly proclaimed to have been such, be placed upon the altar, and 
commended to veneration, and that this should be nothing more than 
a trick put upon all Christendom—namely, that they should venerate 
those who never existed at all, or who, if they did exist, were no such 
persons as the legend writers have represented? And would the 
bishops and all their clergy allow themselves to be so far deceived as 
to consecrate churches dedicated to such saints, and say masses in 
honour of such saints, and make the extracts from the lives of such 
saints part of the service of their breviary, as our old rector said to my 
aunt in my presence? Would the pope, and the bishops, and the 
civil authorities, suffer the printing and circulation of the legends to go 
on, if accounts of saints that never existed, or things which they never 
did, or things absurd in themselves, were thus spread abroad? Of 
course, at the times assigned to these saints and their actions, there 
were persons living who were worthy of credit, by whom all these 
things were set down; and it must first of all be shewn that they 
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wrote fables and lies; and that actually, in the case of some saint, they 
have held up to admiration what was inconsistent with his charac ster, 

Auth. Now you are in your fever again—and certainly a very hot 
fit. Are not you thirsty with it ? in such cases a glass of wine is re- 
commended—what will you take ? 

Land. You are always joking about it—I never drink anything 
from one dinner-time to another; except, for mere civility, when 
our old rector gives me a call. It would be much better for you to 
answer what I have said. 

Auth. Why, you have said a good deal as far as words are con- 
cerned, though not much to the purpose. It will be very easy to 
answer you point by point. 

Land. Point by point? I am afraid some will be omitted, for | 
cannot take upon me to repeat all that I have just been saying. 

Auth. 1 know every word that you have said. The first question— 
for all your philippic was in the interrogatory form—the first question 
was, “Is not canonization exclusively the pope’s business ?” 

Land. Yes, yes,—that was the first. 

Auth, In the old times of the Christian church, my good landlord, 
there was no papal canonization at all; but the people themselves 
honoured with their trust and confidence those who were most famous 
for their sanctity ; and those popular canonizations (as they may be 
called) received the approbation of the bishops. It was not until the 
twelfth century— 

Land. The twelfth century ?—what when the church was more 
than eleven hundred years old ? 

Auth. Yes, yes, that is what is meant by the twelfth century—it 
was in the twelfth century that Pope Eugenius IIT, [elected 1145*| 
undertook to perform the first solemn canonization, and that was in 
the case of the Emperor Henry. 

Land. What a fine thing it is to have learning. 

Auth. And Pope Alexander III. [elected 1159] was the first who 
maintained that canonization was exclusively the pope’s business. 

Land. That must have annoyed the bishops uncommonly. Did 
they let it pass ? 

Auth. Some of them; especially as the bishops grew by degrees 
more sleepy in their office, till in process of time they slept away their 
rights. 

Land. They not only slept them away, but played them away, and 
hunted them away, and eat and drank them away, and—may God 
forgive me—made away with them by other means. But now we 
have got again some stout bishops, who would not take everything 
from Rome quite so easily. But, however, since Pope Alexander— 
the how many ? 

Auth. The Third. 

Land, Since Pope Alexander the Third, then, have all saints been 
canonized by the popes ? 


* The translator begs to state generally that he is responsible for anything which 
may be found in the text and notes between brackets. 
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Auth. No. Some bishops (as even Pope Benedict himself allows) 
took upon them to perform canonizations after that time ; and such 
episcopal canonizations as had gained a sort of prescription by the 
lapse of a century were thenceforth considered valid at Rome. 

Land. Bravo—these were resolute bishops. Is it the same with 
saintship as with fields and meadows, that the title is to be gained by 
prescription ? Or does the sanctity of the party grow so much more 
rapidly when the pope himself takes the matter in hand? They 
should not canonize anybody, except upon a certainty ; for prescription 
will never make him a saint; and if they can discover that anybody 
who has been canonized by a bishop is a saint an hundred years after 
that event, one would think that they might have discovered it before. 
I can comprehend so much. 

Auth, Oh, you are beginning to take quite a right view of things. 

Land. But why do not our bishops canonize anybody now-a-days? 

Auth. Patience—Pope Urban VIII. entirely took away their right 
to canonize in the year 1634; and since that time, no one has been 
bold enough to attempt such a thing. 

Land. 'They should make me a bishop ; I would take care they did 
not hinder me. It is as clear as the day, that it is a mere usurpation 
of the pope ; and not a very old one either. 

Auth, Lam glad you confess it—and I feel that I have said quite 
as much as is necessary in reply to your first question, “ Whether 
canonization is not exclusively the pope’s business.” 

Land. What a loss it was to the bishops—that usurpation of the pope. 

Auth. That is as one takes it. If you refer to the money which, 
since that time, Rome has drawn from canonizations, no doubt it 
amounts to a great sum; and the bishops might have done a great 
deal of good with it; but in respect of canonization itself, they have 
not lost any great deal of power, because it, in fact, consists of nothing 
more than the expression of an opinion, that this or that person, who 
died with a high character for sanctity, is deserving of public venera- 
tion. Just as those early canonizations, which I have mentioned, had 
their origin in the opinion and confidence of the people. 

Land. lf canonization is so entirely a matter of opinion, then we are 
completely deceived when it turns out that anybody whom we vene- 
rate as a saint was in fact no such thing. 

Auth. Why, in this sense we are not deceived—we venerate him 
conditionally, on the supposition that he was a saint ; and in imitating 
any really good works which we read of him, we cannot deceive 
ourselves, 

Land. Whatthen, it is no article of faith, that this or that canonized 
person was a true saint, and that he really performed all the actions 
ascribed to him ? 

Auth. Here, look at this book-—Francois Veron’s “ Rule of the 
Catholie Faith,’ a book that is held in high estimation as an approved 
work, even for converting heretics.*—“ We do not learn,’ he says 


se 2 ——— —__ -— — 





* “* Veron (Francois) Missionaire de Paris, entra chez les Jésuites, et en sortit 
quelque tems apres. 1 se consacra aux missions, et fut l’instrument du salut de 
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here, ‘either from the written, or the unwritten, word of God that 
the holiness of any individual Christian who sleeps in God is an article 
of faith revealed to us by God, None of the miracles”—observe this 
— none of the miracles.” 

Land. My stars, not even the miracles 7 

Auth. “ None of the miracles which have occurred since the time 
of the apostles form any part of divine revelation; consequently, 
none can challenge that belief which is due to God. How then can 
the canonization which is grounded on them, or the judgment of the 
church” —observe again the words—“ the judgment of the church.” 

Land, I see. It is so— or the judgment of the church.” 

Auth. “ Or the judgment of the church, that this or that person is 
holy, be the object of such belief? Consequently, none of the bulls of 
canonization which commonly issue from the popes, and only decide 
an historical question, form articles of faith.” 

Land, This is what comes of the want of learning. How are our 
folks to know that this is the case ? 

Auth. Stay a little—here’s another book by the same Muratori, 
whose work on true devotion I before commended. It treats of the 
regulation of the natural understanding in religious matters. 

Land, You have fine books certainly ;—and quite catholic ? 

Auth. They are I assure you most particularly catholic, and highly 
esteemed by all intelligent catholics. 

Land, Well, and what does the book contain that is to our purpose ? 

Auth. Hear—“ All commentators agree in opinion that God has 
not revealed to us all truths; but that the Holy Spirit only teaches 
‘all truth’ that is necessary for the salvation of men, and the main- 
tenance of the catholic church. But how can we say that the vene- 
ration of any new saint, and faith in his heavenly blessedness, is 
necessary for the catholic church ?” * 

Land, But before every canonization, there is a regular process 
carried on against the person whom it is proposed to canonize ; and I 
have understood that there is somebody who appears as the Devil's 
advocate, and makes it his business to bring forward everything that 
can have a tendency to prevent the canonization. And it is not till 

after the strictest scrutiny that the Pope decides for, or against, the 
sanctity of the party. 

Auth. My good landlord, canonization, as I have already told you, 
is properly nothing more than a permission granted for the public 
veneration of this or that person, who has died with a great character 
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plusieurs pécheurs. Il mourut saintement en 1649, Curé de Charenton. On 
rapporte qu'aprés la fameuse conférence qu’il eut 4 Caen sur la religion avec le 
ministre Bochart (l'un et l'autre ayant un second bien inférieur en force) un 
Catheolique qui étoit présent, fit cette résponse 4 des Huguenots qui lui en de- 
mandoient des nouvelles: ‘ Pour vous dire la vérité, on ne peut pas assirer que 
votre Scavant soit plus scavant que notre Scavant; mais en recompense, notre 
Ignorant est dix fois plus ignorant que votre Ignorant.’ On a de lui une excellente 
Méthode de Controverse, et surtout une Reégle de la Foi Catholique et d'autres 
ouvrages, dont la plupart ont eté imprimés en 2 vol. in fol.”"—Nouveau Diction. 
Hist. Trans. | 


* Murat. de Ing. Moder. in Relig. Neg. c. 17. 
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for holiness. Whether he really was holy, God has not revealed to 
us; andthe Pope cannot make anybody holy that has not been really 
so. Men (and even the Pope is a fallible man) judge only by the 
pious deeds, the external manifestations of virtues, and the extraor- 
dinary and wonderful actions of the deceased which may be produced. 
All this depends on depositions, documents, and other human means 
of proof. Such means of proof may deceive even when the scrutiny 
is ever so strict. ‘The Pope himself confesses that he may err in this 
matter; and provides for it at every canonization, by publicly pro- 
testing, before all the congregation, that by this solemnity he intends 
nothing contrary to the faith, or the catholic church, or the honour of 
God. Would such a protestation as this be necessary, if the sanctity 
of the canonized party was a matter so completely decided? A clearly 
established truth, without this precaution, could not injure the faith, 
or the catholic church, or the honour of God.* 

Land. Well, all this makes it the harder for me to understand how 
they can take a saint and place him at once on the altar, or dedicate 
churches to him. 

Auth. My good landlord, our altars should certainly present a 
different appearance from that which they have, even in the present 
day. We say indeed” (writes Muratori in the True Devotion of a 
Christian) “that this or that church belongs to this or that holy 
martyr, or confessor, or virgin; but, in truth, the churches and altars 
are dedicated and consecrated to the true God alone, in remem- 
brance of his holy servants. In like manner, we use to say, ‘The 
mass of this. saint ;’ and yet it is perfectly clear that this unbloody 
sacrifice is offered to God alone, though certainly with the intention 
of honouring the memory of his departed servants, but much more 
with a design to laud and magnify the Supreme, whose grace and gifts 
we venerate in the inhabitants of heaven.” . . . . “ We often 
see’’ (he adds with reference to the pictures of the saints) “that this 
great God is served with but few lighted tapers at public service, 
while the picture, or relics, of a saint, on the very altar, are surrounded 
with a great show of lights. Is it fitting then that the Lord of Hosts 
should be made inferior to his servant?” ‘To support this sound 
doctrine of his, he adduces the ordinance of Pope Clement XT. of the 
20th January 1705, by which his holiness commanded, “that when- 
soever the consecrated Host should be exposed for worship, all pictures 
on that altar should be covered, no relics or picture should be placed 
upon it, and still less should the representations of the poor souls in 
purgatory, in whatsoever way they might, or could, be portrayed, 
be allowed to be visible. 

Land. By my troth, and so they ought to be. The pictures of the 
saints, in so far as they consist of a mixture of colours spread on 
canvass, wood, or wall, or, indeed, in my opinion, when they are of 
gold, silver, marble, wood, or plaster, certainly merit no veneration in 
themselves; but the only object of veneration is the person of whom 
the pictures, or the relics, remind us, They might therefore be placed 


* Van Espen. tom. iii. p. 574. Christ. Lupus, tom. iv. Searl. in Can, p. 573. 
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on the side-walls of the church with reasonable and useful represen. 
tations of the saints, and of those actions which are really true and 
worthy of imitation. The altar, however, is a place whereon nothing 
else should be seen but a crucifix and the consecrated Host, instead of 
their being placed under the grand altar-piece, so that a devil cast 
down by St. Michael, or a gaping dragon of St. George, or St. 
Anthony’s pig with his snout, or St. Leonard’s ox should exhibit 
itself to the people, just above the Host and the crucifix. 

Auth. Let me embrace you, landlord. 

Land. Well, well—take care of my wig in your eestasies, it is all 
awry beforehand—but tell me now, how am I to get on with our old 
rector ? 

Auth, Let the good old man alone. There is no hope of making 
anything of people circumstanced as he is. Their heads are full of 
nonsense, which they got in the schools which were formerly sadly 
mismanaged, and the confraternities, Books of research were things 
quite out of their way. Bad school books, a legend, other religious 
books of a silly nature, some stupidly patched up sermons, and their 
breviary, form their whole library. The Bible is a book which they 
can dispense with ; and, indeed, it is better that they should let it lie 
on the shelf; for they do not understand it, and have not the means 
of forming an opinion on either scripture history or doctrine, from the 
want of proper education. Be assured, my good landlord, that I 
would sooner set a common man’s head right than many a clergy- 
man’s; for the common man, whose head is not stuffed with so many 
crude absurdities, has that blessed poverty of spirit which renders him 
fit to receive truth with advantage. 

Land. Youreally describe the rector very accurately. He will not 
hear of any book beside the legend and his breviary. “ There,” 
says he, “is the Truth, which has kept its ground in spite of all free- 
thinkers and writers.’ 

Auth. Observe, now, that this good old gentleman really does not 
understand his brevi iary ; ; and has not the least idea of what has 
happened to it and to the legends. Those registers of the martyrs, 
which people call marty rologies, the legends, and the breviaries, have 
often been subjected to ‘critical review by the order of councils, popes, 
and bishops, and will have to go through the same again. It cannot 
be all done at once. 

Land. Hey ?—what do you say ? 

Auth, Why, as respects the breviary, the Council of Trent, Pope 
Paul IV. [elected 1555], and in particular Pope Pius V. [elected 1559], 
immediately after the Reformation, began to consider of the matter. 

To be sure, Pius V. imagined that the breviary set forth by him 
would require no farther improvement; and on that ground forbad 
any alteration. But his breviary was never received by all bishops, 
especially in France, because it still contains improper and fabulous 
matter. On this account a farther correction was undertaken in the 
time of Pope Clement VIII. [elected 1592], and a second in that of 
Pope Urban VIII. [elected 1623.) | And, notwithstanding _ this, 
learned and industrious men belonging to our catholic church have 
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pointed out the improprieties and fables which, through human infir- 
mity, and the want of due investigation, have been allowed to remain 
in the breviary, so clearly and in such a way, that the general wish 
of the intelligent and right-thinking clergy is, that it should be still 
farther purified from so many improper forms of prayer, and so many 
untrue stories, as have been brought into it from the fabulous legends.* 
Your rector might satisfy himself of the alterations which it has un- 
dergone, even from its title-page. 

Land. He does not know one word of it. He gives himself but 
little trouble about the title-page of his breviary ; for he says he feels 
it such a comfort when he has got it over. 

Auth. What would you have farther? Even inthe Romish eccle- 
siastical law + there is a decree, attributed to Pope Gelasius [in the 
year 494], that the acts and passions of the holy martyrs should not 
be read in the Romish church, seeing that they were compiled with 
fables and improper stories, some by unbelievers, some by private 
persons, sometimes by persons unknown. Moreover, the holy Council 
of Constantinople, in the year 692, made a similar decree, that the 
legends, filled with all sorts of romance and nonsensical stories, should 
be burned, in order to withdraw the Christian people from such 
things.+ 

Land. Then why were they not burned. 

Auth. My good landlord, as we have chiefly to thank the monks 
for the existence of these legends originally, so we are principally in- 
debted to them for having them: still. 

Land. I know some very honest and good monks, who most sin- 
cerely protest, just as you do, against the abuses and fables that 
have crept in among catholics. 

sluth. Youare right. I know myself some honest and good monks; 
but they are only monks in name and dress; this they are obliged to 
be; but they are not monks in disposition and feelings. ‘These, how- 


* Van. Espen. edit. Lovan. T. ii. p. 671, et seq. 
+ Gratiani dist. 15. can. 3. [|The passage referred to is as follows:—‘* Item 
gesta sanctorum Martyrum, qui multiplicibus tormentorum cruciatibus, et mirabi- 
libus confessionum triumphis irradiant. Quis ita (al. ista) esse Catholicorum dubitet, 
ct majora eos in agonibus fuisse perpessos, nec suis viribus, sed gratia Dei et adjutorio 
universa tolerasse? Sed ideo secundum antiquam consuetudinem singulari cautela 
in sancta Romana Ecclesia non leguntur: quia et eorum, qui conscripsere nomina 
penitus ignorantur, et ab infidelibus, aut idiotis superflua, aut minus apta, quam rei 
ordo fuerit, scripta esse putantur: sicut cujusdam Quirici, et Julite: sicut Gregorii, 
aliorumque hujusmodi passiones, que ab hereticis perhibentur conseripte. Propter 
quod, ut dictum est, ne vel levis subsannandi oriretur occasio, in sancta Romana 
ecclesia non leguntur.” The genuineness of this decree, as it regards Gelasius, has 
nothing to do with the purpose for which it is here referred to. It has stood as his 
in the Deecretals quite long enough to gain a settlement in Rome.— Trans. | 
t [It must be observed that the canon ( No. Ixiii.) particularly specifies martyro- 
logies written by the enemies of the truth, with intent to bring the holy martyrs into 
contempt. (rd Wevddcg iad ray rig adAnOeiac txyOpwv cvprdracbivra paprupo- 
Aoyta, we dv rovg rov Xpiorod paprupag aripafouy, kai mpd¢g amioriay tvayoury 
Tole dkovovrac.) It is, however,a clear and important testimony that at that time 
such things were in existence, and were (or, to say the least, were liable to be) adopted 
in the church, by those who had the power of regulating its services, — Trans. ] 
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ever, will not deny that the existence and circulation of false legends 
is to be chiefly attributed to the monks. At first, indeed, these were 
heretics, who even falsified the history of Christ, against whom St, 
Luke was moved to write his gospel ;* and, on the same grounds, St, 
John afterwards wrote his gospel against the Ebionites, Cerinthians, 
and other heretics of the same kind.+ 

Land. But, without this, lives written by heretics would not have 
gained credit. 

Auth. The heretics did not publish these lives under their own 
names, but, as gospels, under the names of the apostles, There was 
the gospel of the twelve apostles—of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. James, 
St. Philip, St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, St. Judas Thaddeus, St. 
Mathias, St. Barnabas, and of Nicodemus too—yes, even one of Judas, 
the betrayer of Christ. 

Land. The traitor Judas’s gospel must have made a good figure. 

Auth. In like manner, false lives of the holy Virgin Mary came 
out under the names of St. John, St. James, and St. Matthew, which 
were full of childish fables. ‘There was one, especially, called, « The 
Death of the Virgin Mary,” that was stuffed with them.§ It is to be 
lamented that there were some even among the ancient fathers, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria for instance, who gave too much credit to the pre- 
tensions of spurious lives; and as some writers of more modern times 
followed them in this, as, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Epiphanius, St. 
Gregory of Tours, and St. John Damascene,|| it is not to be marvelled 
at, that so many fabulous stories of the childhood of Christ, of the 
family and childhood of the holy Virgin Mary, have found their way 
down to the most recent falsifier of the history of the saints. 














( To be continued. ) 
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* Maldonat, Comment in Lue. ec. 1. 

t Richard Simon,tom.i.c. 3. Hist. Crit. Nov. Test. Hieronymi Viri illustr. c. 9. 

t Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. 2. ¢. 2. 

$ Baron. Annal. An. 48. Biblioth. Patr. tom. vii. p. 579. [After what I have 
said respecting popish expurgation, I feel it right to add that the Spanish Index of 
1612, in its review of the Paris Bibliotheca Patrum of 1589, says, “ Post prefa- 
fy tionem adde, ‘opus apocryphum, et falso inscriptum Melitoni ;’” and, after one or 
a two minor expurgations, it strikes out all that follows the seventh chapter,—that is to 
vee say, considerably more than half the book. The eleven condemned chapters, how- 
ever, keep their place in my edition of the Bib. Pat. ( Paris, 1624), and, I believe, in 
all others; but this tract is headed as one falsely ascribed to St. Melito, apocryphal, 
of no authority, and containing some things which ought clearly to be rejected ; 
and the censure of the Spanish Index is noticed.— Trans. ] 

Clemens Alex. Strom. Gregorius Nyssenus de Nativ. Christi. tom. iii. Epi- 
phanius Her. 78, 79. Gregor. Turon. lib. i. Gloria Martyr. Joannes Damas. 
Orat. de Dormitione. 
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. The series of papers illustrative of the mode of disposing of Church Preferment in 
former days is not closed, but only suspended for this Number. } 
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SACRED POETRY. 


THE PATIENCE AND THE FAITH OF THE SAINTS. 
“ That thou mayest give him patience in time of adversity, until the pit be digged up for the 


odly. 
he Lord will not fail his people, neither will he forsake his inheritance, 
“ Until righteousness turn again unto judgment.” 


Tue poor forsake thee, and the rich despise, 

O Sion, though thou sitt’st in beauty still 
Enthroned upon thine everlasting hill, 

The Rock of ages ; and thy stedfast eyes 

Gaze on the wondrous cross. But thou art wise 
With heavenly wisdom ; and thou wilt fulfil 
All the good pleasure of His sovereign will, 
Till He, th’ Avenger of thy wrongs, arise, 

And bow the darkness of the lofty skies ; 

And touch the smoking mountains in his ire ; 
And call the heaven above, and earth beneath, 
To hold the terror of the dread assize. 

Then his eternal and unquenched fire 

Shall whelm thy foes in undistinguished death, 


PSALM XLIII, 
“¢ Judica me, Deus.” 


Give sentence with me, Lord; avenge the cause 
Of thine own righteous laws. 

God of my strength, forsake me not, nor leave 
My helpless soul to grieve 

In this sad conflict with th’ ungodly’s power, 
While lasts their darkness-hour. 


Ah, dearest Lord! when wilt thou think on me 

In this my misery? 

When wilt thou send thy light and truth, that they 
May lead me on my way, 

Even to thy holy hill, that I with thee 

For evermore may be? 


Till then, unto thy altar will I go, 

Thy dwelling here below, 

God of my joy and gladness; and my heart 
Shall bear its cheerful part 

In the thanksgiving song thy church doth raise 
Of never-ceasing praise. 


Why art thou, then, so heavy, O my soul? 

Why dost thou toss and roll 

As on a troubled sea? Trust thou thy Lord, 

Rest on his promised word, 

And thou shalt yet thank him—on thee shall shine 
Again that face divine. 




































SACRED PORTRY. 


“VIA PACIS.” 


** Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam.”’ 


O! I am sick and weary of my life, 

With ceaseless din of controversy’s tongue— 
Pride, passion, envy, prejudice, faction, strife, 
Ever contending, ever in the wrong. 

O for the swift wings of a dove, to flee 

To some far solitude’s tranquillity. 


There are, the way of peace who have not known, 
Who love the tempest and the stormy wind ; 

Far sooner would I muse and pray alone, 

And strive Thy love, O Prince of Peace, to find; 
Then I the still small voice of Truth should hear, 
That wakes with gentle strain th’ obedient ear. 


Touch thou my laggard heart with holy fire, 
O Saviour dear, with love of Thee to burn ; 
So shall my words please Thee, and my desire 
Acceptance find with Thee, that I may learn 
Thy secret paths, where tangled mazes cease— 
The ways of pleasantness, the paths of peace. 



















SONNET 





ON PETRA 


Perra hath fallen! Vanish'd is her power ; 

And in the summit of her airy crest, 

The boding owl skulks hooting to its nest. 
The sculptur’d shrine, the imperishable tower, 
The carved monument, the rocky bower, 

Where Beauty, shelter’d from the sun, sought rest, 

Proud in their glory, but by Heaven unblest, 
lave crouch’d before the dark prophetic hour. 






Iler gardens once the high-born maidens’ pleasure, 
Her merchants’ homes high pil’d with orient treasure, 
Are veil’d by briers and nettles; in her wells 
And desert palaces the scorpion dwells ; 

And why? She scorn’d the great Creator’s rod, 
And learnt that man is man, and God is God. 








* The Edom of the Prophecies. See Jeremiah, xlix. 




















SACRED POETRY. 


TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN HYMNS. 
‘*PULSUM SUPERNIS SEDIBUS.”” 


Driven from their home, their pathway lost, 

Mid clouds that came upon the world’s fair morn, 
By glooms and shadows cross’d, 
Wander’d a race forlorn. 


There sat One o’er heaven’s highest hall, 
Who in strange charity to exile went, 
Those exiles to recall 
To that his heavenly tent. 


He gave himself to lead, a staff and stay 

To feeble knees, strength to the sinking soul ; 
He was himself the way, 
He was himself the goal. 


O thou, eternal Verity, 

In fleshly veil shadowing thyself from sight, 
Save from Faith’s chasten’d eye, 
Upon us shed thy light. 


** QUOD LEX ADUMBRAVIT VETUS.”” 


Ir is the holy fast 
Which Christ hath sanctified, 
Shadow’d of ages past, 

For them who to the world have died. 


Let there be holy guard 
O’er word, and food, and sleep, 
That in her widow’d ward 

The soul her strictest watch may keep. 


That so she best within 

Her rebel lusts may quell, 

Lest the dark foe, unseen, 
Steal in and seize the citadel. 


O’er death’s enthralling sleep, 
Ere Vengeance wakes to wrath, 
Let us bow down and weep, 
And steep with tears the Judge’s path. 


“ UNUS BONORUM FONS, DEUS, OMNIUM.” 


O rnov, sole Fountain of all good, 

How hast thou from thy dark abode 
Open’d thine hand; thine Israel own’'d, 
Thine handmaid with thy bounty crown’d! 


Vout. XLV.—Nor. 1838. 3 X 
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As on a rugged thorn the rose, 
Tho’ hostile briers round her close, 
Yet o’er a thousand armed spears 
Its gentleness in beauty rears ; 
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Thus meekly mid our ruin’d race 
Hath Grace found out a resting place ; 
And thro’ that maiden mother given, 

Appear’d the loveliness of heaven. 
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All glory to the eternal Three, 
Who, pitying man’s poor destiny, 
llave sent the pledge of mercy down 
To herald him, the holy One. 
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of his Correspondents. 
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ON TRADITION 
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Sik,—A book has just been put out by a divine of note, and of high 

rank in the university, entitled, “ Not ‘Tradition, but Revelation {or 
Scripture]. T beg leave to offer some few remarks upon it, by way 
of protest against it.* 

And | must ag declare my regret that Dr. Shuttleworth has been 
so ambiguous in his manner of ex pression in several places where 
ark 4 those against pleas he has avowedly written had a right to expect 
ih , the utmost plainness. 1 shall notice the places as 1 go on. ‘The 
Warden begins his treatise with a quotation from St. Ireneus. Now, 
in this passage, | remark, first, that the apostles are put above the 
* Brangelium,” or gospel ; be that what it may,—* DoMINUS omnium 
dedit Apostolis suis potestatem Kvangelii.” Secondly, that he repre- 
sents the Hrangelium as written only in the four books of the four 
Evangelists, and says nothing of the Acts, Epistles, or Apocalypse. 
On the first point there will, I suppose, be no material difference ol 
opinion, when the second is agreed upon. But of the second, I main- 
tain that it is wholly at variance with the following statement of the 
Warden — 



















** Such is the testimony of lrenwus, as given in the words of his Latin translator, 
to the sufficiency and completeness of the written works of the first teachers ol 
Christianity as a summary of Christian doctrine. That which they originally 
taught by word of mouth, says he, the same they afterwards put into writing ; and 
those writings are, the books of the New Testament.” 





, * I think it right to state, that | neither am, nor ever have been, concerned in 
writing or compiling any of the Tracts for the Times; and having done so, I choose 
to add, that | heartily approve them. 
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Now, all English readers would, from this passage, understand ail 
the books of the New Testament, 'St. Ireneeus minutely mentions the 
four gospels (as we now call the evangelical histories) and their 
writers; and does not so much as allude to any other part of the 
New Testament. And the importance of this extraordinary mis- 
statement will appear when we consider that Dr. Shuttleworth claims 
St. Ireneeus as witnessing in this passage to “the sufficiency and com- 
pleteness of the written works of the first [i.e., ald the first] teachers 
of Christianity as a summary of Christian doctrine. For if, in fact, 
St. Ireneeus does witness only to the written works of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke (except the Acts), and St. John (except his 
Epistles and Revel lation), a large part of the Warden's argument falls 
to the ground, for we are left, as far as St. Irenaeus is concerned, to 
take any view that may otherwise be made good, as to the residue of 
the New Testament. As, for example, with regard to the epistles— 
that they are letters meant for specific purposes, appearing on the face 
of them, or, however, to be found in them by those w ho are com- 
petent to the search ; and neither are, nor are professed by the writers 
to be, “a summary of Christian doctrine.” Irequest very particular 
attention to this mistake, and an impartial consideration of its decisive 
effect on, at least, the Warden's argument. 

But | do not mean to avoid collision with the apparent foree of the 
testimony of St. Ireneeus to “the suffici lency and complet eness of the 
[four] w ritten works” of the four ev angelists. The question, with regard 
to his testimony, turns upon the word “evangelium.” And it will not, 
I suppose, be denied, that the best authority for its meaning may be 
expected in the writings of the evangelists themselves. St. Luke, in 
the second chapter of his gospel, relates, that pe angel began the 
wondrous revelation to the shepherds, saying, “ tvayyeriZopae bpiy 
xapay peyadny.' “TT preach you the gospel, a subject of great joy, 
or, “1 bring you tidings of gre at joy,” as our version has it. [infer 
from this use of « evayyeNiZopae ’ that the évayyédoy is specifically the 
announcement, that unto us “is born a Saviour, which is Cartst 
Tuk Lorp.”’ He confirms this view when he says, in answer to 
John the Baptist’s enquiry, “ Tr Xo évaryyerifovra, “the poor have 
the gospel preached unto them.” Yet the “ evange lium,” the gospel, 
could not possibly then have been the summary of Christian doctrine 
in the Warden's sense; it could not have meant any sort of church 
government,—any baptism in the name of the most holy Trinity,— 
any account whatever of the Eucharist. Neither does the occasion on 
which the evangelists write the word “ évayyeXov’ itself, as our 
Lorv’s expression, at all countenance the notion, that it had any 
fuller sense than that which I have supposed—the occasion, namely, 
of the woman anointing his head ; dou ay knpvyxOy ro Evayyedov roiro, 
this gospel. W hat gospel ? Certainly not any relation of the par- 
ticulars just mentioned. And now, having seen that évayyéAwy is 
used by the evange ‘lists, I have no objec tion, “although not at all bound 
by the Warden’s citation from St. Irenaeus, to see “how St. Paul uses 
it. I cannot doubt that he and the other apostles did most fully give 
out “a summary of Christian doctrine ;” but I think they neither profess 
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to find “ a summary” in the writings of their fellow apostles, nor to give 
one in theirown. In the third chapter of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tions, he says, “ The scripture, foreseeing that Gop would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the gospel (mpoeunyyeXiaaro ) 
to Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.” In this 
passage, for instance, I remark, first, that St. Paul used the identical 
word (for the xpd, of course, is merely an adjunct adverb of time) 
which St. Luke relates as used by the angel; secondly, that the word 
is used to mean the same thing—namely, the incarnation of the Lorp 
Jesus ; thirdly, that at the time of the event recorded by St. Paul, it 
was impossible that there could be “asummary of Christian doctrine ;” 
and that, in fact, the Old Testament does not give one ; and therefore, 
that St. Paul’s use of the word does not imply one. Again, in the 
first chapter of the same epistle, he says, “ ‘Though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” Here again we have 
St. Luke’s word used by the apostle ; and can we avoid believing that 
he was alluding specifically to the one appearance of that angel from 
heaven who had once for all preached the gospel at the blessed hour 
of the nativity ? 

My inference from holy scripture, and from the passage of St. 
Ireneeus, on which the Warden has built his argument, is, that the 
Evangelium, the good tidings, the gospel, is summarily the Lorp Jesus 
incarnate, conceived by the Hoty Guost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
with its consequences of salvation to us; that the evangelists wrote 
with the specific design of recording these “ good tidings ;” that they 
did not write to give a scheme of ritual, or church-government, and 
that their writings do not in any degree profess to give one; that 
therefore all allusions to ritual and church-government are purely in- 
cidental; that we must consequently, according to their intentions, 
look for a scheme of ritual and church-government elsewhere ; and 
that we do, in fact, find one elsewhere—namely , in the unbroken tra- 
dition of the church. And I mean to apply this view to all the epistles, 
as well as to the gospels. And now, before quitting Ireneeus, I will 
quote another passage from him, to which I will, mutatis mutandis, 
apply the words of the Warden upon the passage which he has quoted ; 
and I also make the quotation in the Latin :— 

‘** Ecclesia enim per universum orbem usque ad terra fines seminata, et ab apos- 
tolis et a discipulis eorum accepit eam fidem que est in unum Deum, Patrem Omni- 
potentem, qui fecit ceelum, et terram, et mare, et omnia que in e's sunt, et in unum 
Jesum Curistum Filium Det, Incarnatum pro nostra Salute, et in Srrrirum Sanc- 
TUM, qui per prophetas praedicavit dispositiones Derr, et adventum, et eam qu est 
ex Virgine generationem, et passionem, et resurrectionem a mortuis, et in carne in 
ceelos ascensionem dilecti Jesu Curistt Domini nostri, et de ceelis in gloria Parris 
adventum ejus ad recapitulanda universa, et resuscitandam omnem carnem humani 
generis, ut Curisto Jesu Domino nostro, et Deo, et Satvarort, et Reer secundum 
placitum Parais Invisibilis omne genu curvet celestium, et terrestrium, et inferno- 
rum, et omnis lingua confitentur ei et judicium justum in omnibus faciat...... Hane 
predicationem quum acceperit, et hane fidem, quemadmodum praediximus, ece ‘lesia 
et quidem in universum mundum disseminata, diligenter custodit, quasi unam domum 


inhabitans: et similiter credit iis videlicet quasi unam animam habens, et unum cor, 


et consonanter nase predicat et docet et tradit quasi unum possidens os,” — Contra 
Hereses, lib. i. ¢. 10, 
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The language of the Warden, with the necessary alterations, will 
apply well to this passage :— 

“ Such is the testimony of Irenzus, as given in the words of his Latin translator, 
to the sufficiency and completeness of the tradition of the first teachers of Christianity 
asasummary of Christian doctrine...... [ere is not the slightest intimation that 
their oral instruction was dependent upon the written record which has descended to 
our own times. So far is the primitive author from asserting, that the first ( ? ) 
apostles did not trust any of their doctrines to the uncertain vehicle of mere tradi- 
tion, that his expressions are scarcely compatible with such a supposition.” 


And as the passage quoted by me contains the creed, I will quote, 
before leaving this part of the subject, the opinion of a writer who 
will not, I believe, be thought likely to favour anything which implied 
an over-assertion of the catholic faith, or even what is now called 
popery ; I mean the “ teacher of the church at Kederminster,”’ Richard 
Baxter. 

In an Introduction placed before the Preface of his “Catholick 
Theologie,” (folio, London, MpcLXXv.,) after a recital of many pas- 
sages of holy scripture addressed to the “ wrathful, contentious, 
zealous dogmatists, he lays down fourteen Assertions, apparently in- 
tended as conclusions from the preceding passages. Of these Asser- 
tions, the fifth is this— 


“ Though I am not of their mind that think the twelve apostles each one made an 
article of the creed, or that they formed and tyed men to just the very same syllables 
and every word that is now in the creed; yet that they still kept to the same sense, 
and words so expressing it, as by their variation might not endanger the corrupting 
of the faith by a new sense, is certain, from the nature of the case, and from the 
agreement of all the antient creeds, which were ever professed at baptism, from their 
dayes; that cited by me ( Append. to the Reformed Pastor) out of Irenzus, two out 
of Tertullian, that of Marcellus in Epiphanius, that expounded by Cyril, that in 
Ruftinus, the Nicene, and all mentioned by Usher and Vossius, agreeing thus far in 
sense; and no one was baptized without the creed professed.” 


And further, (Assertion 7)— 


“The church had a summary and symbol of Christianity (as I said before) about 
twelve years before any book of the New Testament was written, and about sixty-six 
years before the whole was written: and this of Gon’s own making: which was yet 
ever agreed on, when many books of the New Testament were not yet agreed on.” 


And (Assertion 11)— 

“ A thousand texts of scripture may be not known and understood by one that is 
justified, but all the baptismal articles and covenant must be understood competently 
by all that will be saved.” 

Perhaps the Warden means the creed when he speaks, as quoting 
St. Ireneeus (p. 4), of “the sound traditions derived by the church 
directly from the ‘apostles themselves.” I quote these passages from 
Baxter to shew what was even his opinion of the existence of a rule 
of faith independent of the scriptures, and for the sake of his mention 
of the creed as given by St. Irenaeus and now here quoted. I shall 
bring forward some other statements of his as to tradition in their 
proper place. 

I come now to consider the passage quoted from Justin Martyr by 
the Warden, passing by his notices of Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, 
and Ignatius, with this remark only,—that I see nothing in their 
silence, if they are silent, as to tradition but what was to be expected ; 
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aad 


the very disciplina are: mi, the existence of which Dr. Shuttleworth im- 
pugns, being an answer in full to his objection; it was not to be ex- 
pected that what was taken for granted by those who knew it, and 
was to be otherwise imparted to those who were yet catechumens, 
would be made a topic of a hortatory epistle, or in the hour of public 
martyrdom. 

And in order to bring before the reader the full force of what Justin 
Martyr has said, I will first set down what the Warden has quoted, 
and his remark on the passage quoted by himself— 


ampere > 
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* On the day which is called Sunday,’’ says he [Justin Martyr], ‘ an assembly of 


believers, through town and country, takes place upon some common spot, where the 
writings of the apostles, or the books of the prophets, are publicly read so long as the 
time allows; after which, the presiding minister in a sermon exhorts his hearers to 
the practical adoption of the good precepts which they have thus heard recited.” 

The Warden's remark is— 

“In this short account we might fancy that we are reading a description of thi 
mode of performing divine worship in any modern protestant congregation.” 

What the Warden means by a “ protestant congregation” he does 
not say. 

But waving this point for the present, I must draw the attention of 
the reader to a circumstance about the quotation and the remark 
which has an air of unfairness very remote, I sincerely believe, from 
the intention of Dr. Shuttleworth. he quotation stands as if the 
, subject were exhausted, and the argument amounts to this :—You see 
re here Justin Martyr's de scription of Sunday worship in his day; there 
a is no fuss about ritual, no particular ceremony observed, no mention 
His of the necessity of frequent or regular Sunday communion; no—we 
u might faney that we are re -ading a description ‘of the mode of perform. 
ing divine worship i in any modern protestant congregation, 

Will the Warden's English readers believe, that in this very tract ol 
Justin Martyr's, a little before, there is a long description of the cele 
| * bration of the holy communion,* yet avowedly leaving unsaid the 
larger part of its detail; and that the tract goes on with the subject, 
immediatly after the last words in the Warden's quotation, as follows— 


~ 
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** We then all stand up together, and put forth prayers. Then, as we have already 
said,t when we cease from prayer, bread is brought, and wine, and water ; and our 
head in like manner offers up prayers and praises with his utmost power ; and the 
people express their assent by saying, Amen. The consecrated elements are then 
distributed, and received by every one ; and a portion is sent by the deacons to those 
who are absent. Each of those also, w ho have abundance and are willing, according 
to his choice, gives what he thinks fit; and what is collected is deposited with him 
who presides, who succours the fatherless and the widows, and those who are in 
necessity from disease or any other cause.” 


* Kxcept in the circumstances of using water in the celebration, which 
i the church of England nowhere disallows, and has been done by 
some of her greatest divines, and the reservation of the sacrament for 
the absent, we here have an account of what takes place on Sunday 









* A part of it will be found quoted further on. 


} * Referring to the deseription of the celebration of the holy communion which he 
has given a little before. 
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when the holy communion is celebrated in our churches. ‘The time 
seems to be at hand when our church’s reproach will be wiped away, 
and her priests will do as she enjoins them, and no Sunday will pass 
of which Justin’s account will be untrue. If the Warden’s book 
reaches another edition, as doubtless it will, he is bound in candour, 
after this notice, to give Justin Martyr's statement in full, and not by 
continuing the suppression of the part which I have now quoted to 
convey the suspicion, that Justin Martyr was at one with that cankered 
protestantism which can placidly acquiesce in the passing of a Sunday 
without a celebration of the great act of the Christian religion. 

And I take occasion from this sentence of the Warden to notice 
his use of the words “ protestant’ and “ protestantism.’”’ Now it is not 
possible to predicate protestantism of the church of England abso- 
lutely ; for she is not protestant absolutely, but only relatively. ‘The 
church of England, as is well known, nowhere calls herself protestant, 
but teaches faith in the one catholic and apostolic church of which she 
is herself a part. ‘There is, however, no injustice done to her, when 
she is called protestant in such a manner as not to make her cause the 
same with heretical protestantism. Geneva, Scotland, and France, 
have each a protestant religious establishment, but without any apos- 
tolical succession of ministry, and so heretical. The term “ protes- 
tantism’’ therefore, in a work by an English divine, ought at least to 
be so guarded as not to mislead incautious popular re aders into a V ague 
idea; but, on the contrary, so as to let them see distinctly when the 
Anglican church is included in it, and when not. I greatly regret to 
say, that Dr. Shuttleworth has not taken this necessary care, and that 
it “might be inferred from his manner of writing that the Anglican 
church was absolutely protestant. The unfinished quotation from Justin 
Martyr may, tor anything that I know, apply to Genevese or Scotch- 
kirk worship: did Dr. Shuttleworth mean that it applied, so as to de- 
scribe exhaustively, the worship of the church of England? — I confess 
that, as far as I can gather from Dr. Shuttleworth’s book, the pure 
protestantism (p. 67.) of which he speaks as identified with the cause 
of sound Christianity is meant by him to be a protestantism against 
Rome, by the church of England, in unity with the presbyterians and 
every other religious society. If such is the protestantism of which he 
is the advocate, I hope that not only the compilers of the Tracts for the 
Times, but all sincere members of the church of England, are its hearty 
enemies. Protestantism such as this has once already caused the king 
to be murdered, and the church uprooted in England; and has per- 
petuated the disestablishment of the church in Scotland ; and causes 
the Scotch kirk still to publish, with such authority as it has, its revil- 
ings of bishops and catholic church-government. How far men who 

lean only upon protestantism may “ proceed onw ards to Socinianisin,’ 
| think I can exhibit in a very striking manner, by two instances. 
The first is the late Adam Clarke, the learned Wesleyan preacher 


and author. In his “ Succession of Sacred Literature,’ speaking of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, (p. 445, vol.i.,) he says, analyzing ‘the contents of 


the e pistle to ustathia, Ambrosia, and Basilissa,—* Towards the end, 
Gregory speaks of our Lord’s birth, and asks, Who can be so bold as 
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to call the mother of God, the mother of a man ;” and he explains him. 
self a little farther on by saying,—“ There is hardly one error of the 
Romish church, which he (Gregory) does not, not merely incidentally 
mention, but strongly express and defend. I will embody his creed 
on these points, and give the treatise where the erroneous doctrine is 
supported :— ... . . of the mother of Gon, (Orat. V. in Pasch. and 
Ep. ad Eustath. Ambros, and Bas.) The other is the anonymous 
author of a tract, (12mo. Nisbet, London, 1837,) entitled “ Popery at 
Rome,” which appears, from an advertisement on the back of the 
title-page (signed “ E. H.”), to have been sent as a letter to the Rey. 
Dr. Baggs, head of the English Roman-catholic college in Rome dur- 
ing the absence of Dr. Wiseman, in May, 1836, The writer says, 
(p. 10.) “ With respect to the Virgin Mary, no doubt, Mr. Burgess 
|the clergyman of the church of England in Rome] would give her the 
reverence God permits, and no more—that of being blessed among 
women. ‘To call her the mother of God is blasphemy. If God hada 
mother, he had a beginning. And does your church presume to say, the 
eternal God had a beginning ? The Virgin Mary was the mother of the 
Man Christ Jesus by a miraculous conception; therefore, as man, 
Christ had a mother ; as God, he had no mother: and no subtlety or 
logic can overturn the scriptures on this head.’ I shall not spend any 
time in remarking on the daring ignorance of this writer: his want of 
information is the strongest ground for thinking charitably of him. I 
ought to mention that he throughout speaks of himself as a member of 
the church of England, and is contending warmly in behalf of the 
English clergyman at Rome. 

Now, both these persons, Adam Clarke and E. H., have here openly 
avowed the old Nestorian heresy condemned in the council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431, one of those four general councils on which the church of 
England is supposed to rely implicity. Johnson in his “ Clergyman’s 
Vade-Mecum,” in the short preface which he has compiled to this 
council, says, that Nestorius “asserted that there were not only two 
natures, but two persons in Curist Jesus; and that the Deity was 
not hypostatically united to Him, but only by way of inhabitation ; 
and that consequently the blessed Virgin could not properly be styled 
@cordxoc.” And this is exactly the ground taken by Adam Clarke, the 
orthodox (as he would be called by certain persons) dissenter, and 
kX. H. the ultra-protestant church-of-England man. It is almost un- 
necessary to put in words, that the direct and undeniable consequence 
of stating that the blessed Virgin is not Oeordxoc, the mother of God, 
is that her Son was not Gop. Such is the way by which protestantism 
“ proceeds onward to Socinianism.” 

My present letter is already, perhaps, longer than may be convenient 
to you: I will therefore leave my review of Dr. Shuttleworth’s book 
at this point, and resume it in another. Your most faithful servant, 

D. P. 
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MR. AUSTEN ON MR, SHAW LEFEVRE'S BILL. 


Sir,—lI am sorry and surprised that my saying, “I hope you will not 
decline to print this letter,” gave you so much offence as you expressed 
in your “ Notices to Correspondents” this month. Iam sorry ) you 
spoke of me as at liberty to “ write anything pleased about the clergy, 
and as “ thinking the cle rgy were very unreasonable,’ whereas what I 
said was, “rather hasty and unguarded.” You have imagined various 
reasons for my inserting the offensive expression, any one of which 
would have been discreditable to me; I will give you another—viz., 
that I considered it possible you might not think my arguments worth 
occupying the place of more valuable matter. If all the world en- 
tertained the same opinion of them which you have expressed, the 
letter had better not have been printed ; but as one of your correspon- 
dents at least considers that I have given a “clear and just view” of 
the subject, perhaps I was not wrong in wishing to see my letter in 
print. You have challenged me with Mr. Jones’ pamphlet. I have 
read that publication, and am prepared to argue that it is not conclu- 
sive against me. I will offer a few remarks upon his arguments, 
which is all that the limits of a letter will permit. I must premise, in 
regard to what Mr. Jones says of the introduction of Mr, Lefevre’s 
bill, that I did not, any more than himself, commend that proceeding ; 
| went so far even as to say that the real purpose of it was not honestly 
avowed. 

But to the subject of my letter. Mr. Jones’ first argument is, that 
tithes, being a payment to the clergy for the performance of profes- 
sional duties, the value of them does not re present the rateable ability 
of the clergy ; he begins:—*“ The clergy of the church of England 
are supposed to constitute a body of nearly 20,000 men; of these, about 
half have benefices; of those benefic es, ‘ 4861 are under 2002. per annum. 
The poverty of so large a body of ministers of religion is a subject of 
public sorrow. The educated persons who perform the duties of these 
benetices have, during the mutations of the law of rating, become sub- 
ject to a tax on the wages of their personal labour, from which that 
same law exempts the members of all other callings and professions 
however rich ; and from which, I firmly believe that the law, consis- 
tently interpreted, as to the wages of labour, from the beginning, would 
have exempted them.” .. . (8) “I declare in the outset it is this great 
preliminary hardship which I mainly wish to see removed : the manu- 
facturer, physician, and lawyer, ought not to escape direct taxation, 
while the scauty w ages of the labouring clergy are made less by that 
anomalous exception.” I answer, that, beyond question, the cireum- 
stances of the country demand that the i incomes of the clergy should 
generally be incre: ised; but it does not follow that the exempting them 
from rates would therefore be a right measure : it would be more to the 
purpose to require for them an exemption from such taxes as are borne 
by the whole community. But it appears to me that Mr. Jones has 
fallen into a great mistake in advancing this argument at all. Tithes are 
a property, the property of the chure h ; but if they are treated as the 

wages of the clergy, this point is in a manner given up. Let us sup- 
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pose that, in the case of a benefice where the tithes are only 150/. 
per annum, the inc ‘umbent has a plea to be excused a portion of the 
rates on account of the inadequacy of his wages; then in a benefice 
of 10001. per annum, the landlords will have a good plea to be 
excused a portion of the tithe on account of the redundancy of that 
income. <A clergyman’s small income from tithe és rated, and (say ) 
a clerk in a public office has a large salary from a different source 
which is not rated; but if a clergyman derive his income from such 
other source, he would not be rated ; and if the clerk were to derive his 
salary from landed property, he w ould beso. As tothe value of the tithe 
which the church possesses, it must be admitted that the church has 
by no means so large an interest in the property of the country as it 
formerly possessed, or ought reasonably to have; but I am inclined to 
think, that the tithe of any particular farm, even when saddled with 
modern rates and taxes, gives to the tithe-owner as great an interest in 
that particular property as he ever enjoyed; for against the disad- 

vantages of rates and taxes, with which it was not originally burdened, 
we are to set the advantages derived from a large capital applied to 
cultivation, 

Mr. Jones contends, secondly, that by the statute 43 Eliz., upon 

which the law of rating is founded (6), no one is made the subject 
of taxation, it is wholly persons. (25), “The act of Eliz. would 
have given the clergy from the beginning the right of deducting the 
mere wages of professional duties, before their rateable ability was 
determined.” He says (17), “ The fullest exposition of this principle 
will be found in Nolan on the Poor Laws: the law is there found 
fully and clearly stated as I have stated it, and will do away the 
effect of those incorrect assertions regarding the case of Joddrell.”’ 
I answer, in the first place, that whatever might have been the prin- 
ciple on which, in 1597, the statute was framed, it is not denied that it 
it is now administered on the principle of rating things and not persons. 
A lawyer, physician, &c., occupying only premises worth 100/. per 
annum, would be rated only at 1002, whether his income w ere 5007. 
or 20,0002. 

But it appears to me that Nolan has decided against Mr. Jones’ 
views. He (Nolan) says (72), “Two great principles were laid 
down by all the judges very soon after 43 Eliz. was passed respecting 
the rs iteability of property ; Ist, the assessment is to be made according 
to the visible estate of the inhabitants both real and personal.”’ Again 
(165), “ It was unusual to assess personal property for near two cen- 
turies subsequent to the statute; and (145) “Both rectorial and 
vicarial tithes have always been deemed rateable; for the legislature 
intended,when rates were made, every person should contribute accord- 
ing to the benefit which he received in the parish; and this is a profit 
without any risk run.” Observe, according to the benefit received, 
not according to his ability. How, admitting this exposition, can it be 
argued that a clergyman is not to be rated according to the value of 
his tithes? Nolan certainly says (225), “ The principle that the rack- 
rent (of a farm) is the criterion of the actual value upon which the 
tax is laid, is fallacious; rent being only so much of the actual value 
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as the tenant can afford to pay his landlord; the tenant's profit forms 
a part of its productive value.’ But he goes on to say, “ Deductions 
for expenses of labour and capital necessary to render the subject pro- 
ductive, should be considered as drawbacks upon the profit.” Now 
it is precisely on this ground I consider the decision on Joddrell to 
have been bad; no ‘deduction w as allowed for the expenses of 
necessary capital, or of a bailiff to the farm. The decision was, 
“Every proper allowance is to be made, not however including 
interest of capital or compensation to tenant.” Mr. Jones has over- 
looked, and probably the judges did not know, what is represented by 
a tenant’s capital—it is the expense of labour which at the commence- 
ment of his occupation he pays to the outgoing tenant, it is the cost of 
his waggons, carts, horses, &c., &e. Mr. Jones alll along treats the 
question as between the clergy and the occupiers of land; why, he 
asks, is not the farmer to be rated on his income as well as the clergy- 
man on his? But I beg to say, the-question must, at least, be treated 
as relating to the whole community; and I ask, why is the party 
engaged in agricultural business to be rated on his personal wages, 
and on the capital necessary for carrying on that business, when no 
other trade or profession is so rated? — If the principle of rating persons 
and not things were generally acted upon, well and good, I am quite 
sure that the landowner would gain more than he would lose by a rate 
levied according to personal ability. The fundbolders, le arned pro- 
fessions, manufacturers, and traders ‘togethe + have an income now un- 
rated much larger than what is enjoyed by the occupiers of land, 
Even in the most retired country village, there will be found an inn- 
keeper, butcher, baker, shoe make Tr, shopkee per, carpenter, deriving 
from their business their 50/., 1002, or 150/. per annum. I am not, 
however, at all certain that the clergy would not lose more than they 
would gain; for be it remembered, that they would have to be rated 
on funded property, on salaries attached to chapels and district 
churches, on the emoluments derived from pupils, and so forth. 

[ will, in conclusion, put down in a few words what I mean to 
assert :—'Tithes are a property, and must be treated similarly to other 
property. ‘he farmer is entitled to deductions for the expenses of a 
bailiff and capital necessary to his business. The decision on Joddrell 
was bad, because it did not allow these deductions, and will impose a 
tax on the farmer which the rest of the community do not pay. 

[ have sent you a long letter, but you have brought the infliction 
upon yourself. Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun THomMas AusTEN.* 

Aldworth, Oct Sth, 1838. 


* Notwithstanding Mr. Austen's explanation, the Editor sees no reason for going 
back from what was said in last month's Notices. In respect to Mr. Austen’s re- 
mark in particular, as to speaking about the clergy, the Editor will only say, that he 


brings no charge against Mr. Austen, That gentleman knows best what are his 
feelings towards his brethren, : and how far he has acted in a friendly spirit towards 
them ‘during this last spring, with respect to the matter in question. The Editor 


leaves it to “Mr. Jones to notice Mr. Austen’s remarks, which there will be no diffi- 
culty in doing — Ep. 
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EXTEMPORE PRAYER. 


Sir,—A little tract has just been put into my hands, entitled, “ Ex- 
tempore Prayer.” Longman and Co., 1837. I am aware that much 
has been written upon this subject by far abler pens than hers who 
now ventures to beg you to insert a few lines, from the knowledge 
that many will read a short tract, or a letter in a periodical, who will 
not take the trouble to read larger works of sterling worth,—the 
results of deep thought, patient research, and earnest prayer,—works 
to which the crude puerile production now under notice (which has 
been industriously circulated, not only in the United Kingdom, but 
also in our colonies) is as inferior as all extempore, or even written, 
prayers are to our incomparable (I believe inspired) liturgy. Why 
should our liturgy be so superior to every other compilation or com- 
position (with the exception of the Bible), if the venerable and vene- 
rated compilers of it were not aided in a peculiar manner by the 
Holy Spirit, in answer, doubtless, to earnest prayer? Yet some 
would deny to the “ Book of Common Prayer’ this beauty and this 
sacred character, and amongst that number must evidently be ranked 
the authoress (for I fear it is one of my own sex) of the little tract 
entitled, “Extempore Prayer.’ 1 grieve that any members of our 
pure and apostolic church can cherish such feelings, or rather want of 
feeling, as is there evinced. 1 sincerely pity them; and I fear that 
to such the 2 Cor. ili. 3, 4, is as applicable as to those who pervert, 
or do not rightly understand, the inspired scriptures—it is the god of 
this world, Pride, which blinds the mind in both instances; and those 
undoubtedly are deceiving themselves, or are deceived by Satan, who 
prefer extempore public prayer to our spiritual liturgy. The soul in 
private may pour out its anxious desires in language most suitable to its 
wants—it may pray for others according to their peculiar necessities 
known best to them: but I defy any person to pray from the extem- 
pore words of another; it is impossible; the mind must take in the 
sense of a petition before it can be offered up; and the next sentence 
is watched for, and succeeds, before this can be effected. Public ex- 
tempore prayer may be offered for others, it cannot be entered into 
individually. But with regard to the tract before me, I would first 
observe, that I cannot imagine why “the Archbishop of Dublin has 
addressed a circular to all the prelates of the church, begging to know 
if extempore prayer in a congregation is allowable, consistently with 
the discipline of the church of England.”’ His grace may imagine that 
he hes some good reason; but I should have imagined that the 
solemn promise which every bishop receives from each deacon whom 
he ordains, “ to use the form in the Book of Common Prayer, and no 
other,’ would leave such a point indisputably settled amongst the 
governors of our church. Neither does it strike me that this engage- 
ment is at variance with the fifty-fifth canon, which directs that “ before 
all sermons, lectures, and homilies, the preachers and ministers shall 
move the people to join with them in prayer, in this form, or to this 
effect.” Some slight alterations in this prayer would be required ac- 
cording to place and circumstances, which explains, I think, the reason 
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why the words, “or to this effect,’ were added after the words, “ in 
this form.” The neglect of a command does not lessen its authority ; 
and I know not what right any clergyman has to use any other 
prayer before the sermon than that prescribed by the fifty-fifth canon, 
After the sermon, the clergyman is left to select any prayer from the 
“ Book of Common Prayer’ which he may think most applicable to 
the subject of his discourse; and who that has studied and rightly 
values that sacred volume, but will allow that there may be found 
from our beautiful collects prayers suitable to every topic and circum. 
stance which ought to form the subject of a Christian minister's dis- 
course? ‘Therubric, in the communion service, directs plainly the course 
which a clergyman should pursue in the morning service; at the close 
of his sermon, whilst the choir sings a doxology, he should “ return to 
the Lord’s table, and begin the offertory, saying one or more of these 
sentences,’ the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s church militant 
here on earth, and one or more of the six collects at the end of the 
communion service, concluding with the blessing. That this rubric 
should be so frequently, though not always, disregarded (for I am 
thankful to say it is observed in my parish church), is only another 
lamentable proof, amongst many, of the lax discipline of our church, 
Were the rubric observed as generally as it ought to be, the only 
persons who would probably complain of this addition to the service 
would be those who now recommend an extempore prayer before and 
after sermon; no matter how long. The clergyman may, and of 
course does, in his own private prayer, supplicate Him who alone can 
give the increase, “that the gospel which he is about to preach may 
have free course and be glorified.” The clergy may, and doubtless 
do, pray in private for the souls of those committed to their charge ; 
and whenever any individual requests the particular prayers of the 
congregation, the liturgy provides for compliance with such holy 
desires. And if the same authority which decided that none but the 
Book of Common Prayer should be used in our congregations confined 
our clergy to the use of written discourses, the interests of religion and 
the reputation of our clergy would have been better secured, for I feel 
assured that no extempore address from the pulpit would ever have 
been verbatim delivered, if the preacher had first written it, and read 
itover. That the writer on extempore prayer has seldom spiritually 
offered up the collect for the second Sunday in Advent, I can readily 
believe ; for those who could pronounce the sound of those words 
“loathsome,” can neither have inwardly digested the holy scriptures, 
nor have drawn that comfort from them, and embraced that hope, 
which alone awaits the humble believer. I tremble whilst I think 
how “ lvathsome’”’ to such must be the words of the “ Lord’s prayer,” 
and the commands of our blessed Saviour, “ When ye pray, say,” &c. 
Neither this collect nor any other is likely to “arrest the attention, 
or soften the heart,’ of such obdurate persons, vainly puffed up in their 
own conceits; there is more hope of a fool, says the wise man, than 
of such.—Prov. xxvi. 12. 

If, Mr. Editor, you are inclined to think I require more space to 
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notice this little work than it deserves,* I would only remark, that if 
orthodox members of the church were as indefatigable in spreading 
their doctrines, as those who are opposed to them are, the present 
state of the church, both in England and her dependencies, would be 
very different. 1 only wish this subject had been taken up, or still 
may be, by an abler writer than, Your humble servant, I. 


CLERICAL ATTENDANCE AT BALLS. 


Sir,—My apology to “ Anglo-Cambrensis”’ for any levity of manners 
apparent in my reply to his first letter must be contained in the fact 
that I prossess a keen perception of the ludicrous ; and the picture of 
sages discussing grave topics with effect amid the frivolities of the ball- 
room did certainly seem to warrant its legitimate exercise ; and I fear 
that no let and hindrance will be set to its free course by the additional 
grouping of * county magistrates ably discussing the New Poor Law,” 
in the like predicament. However, | am sorry that the style of a 
hurried letter should have given any offence in a quarter, judging 
from letters only, which I must respect, for it is my strong wish to aid 


* Far from it—the Editor considers the matter well worthy of attention ; and but 
for a press of matter, which he has not allowed to exclude the communication, he 
would give a longer extract than the following ; which may however give the reader 
some idea of the work, and of the persons by whom it is so extensively circulated :— 
‘* Extempore prayer before or after the sermon is generally approved, and loudly 
called for, by the people who compose our congregations. It is found highly accept- 
able, not only to the poor and ignorant, the humble and devout, but also to the in- 
tellectual and the learned, the great and the refined ; many of whom listen, apparently 
unmoved, if not with listless indifference, or ill-disguised contempt, to the reading 
of a collect. And we cannot doubt that in innumerable instances, the prayer of the 
minister, on these occasions, has, through divine grace, proved all powerful to the con- 
version of souls. 

** The collect most frequently used, introductorily to the sermon, is that for the 
second Sunday in Advent: ‘ Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy scriptures to be 
written for our learning, grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience and comfort of thy holy word, we 
may embrace, and ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlastitig life, which thou hast 
given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ.’ This collect is repeated, Sunday after Sun- 
day, till the very sound of the words becomes loathsome: and seems to proclaim 
aloud the supineness of the minister who thus uses it ; his indifference to the great 
objects of his charge ; or his utter inability to advance one step further in the minis- 
terial office than simply to read what is printed and prescribed, and usually in a dull, 
heartless manner, like the oft-repeated task of a schoolboy. Frequently has the 
writer of these pages heard, with deep shame and regret, this collect three times on 
one Sabbath day ; and very recently four times,—twice as the collect of the day, and 
twice as introductory to the morning and evening sermon. Is this a prayer, the con- 
stant repetition of which will arrest the attention of the careless, soften the heart of 
the obdurate, turn the sinner from the error of his way, revive the drooping, lan- 
guishing Christian, and bring down upon the congregation at large the blessing of 
God, and the effusion of the Holy Ghost? 

“* When our minds are brought into a serious or devotional frame by the Common 
Prayer and the Scripture which have been read, and by the psalms or hymns which 
have been sung, we want the special, the immediate prayer of our minister, in his 
own words, and from his own heart,” &c. 
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the carrying out of this discussion in an amicable, temperate, and en- 

larged spirit. 

I do not now, Sir, take up my pen to enter on the subject fully, and 

indeed I am spared much from the admirable letter of “F. QO.” in 

your last number; but I cannot help stating to “ Anglo-Cambrensis”’ 

that, in my opinion, the richest man on earth, if he be in holy orders, 

can never deny his ordination vows, and consequently never sink or 

throw off the character in propridé persona of the minister of God. 

Dissenting ministers are too apt, at political meetings, to boast that they 

appear wholly in the character of the citizen, and make displays 

worthy of the citizen only, and mutatis mutandis, if clergymen are to 

say, | move in the world at a stated time as a man of property only, 

disjointed from my ministerial character, I cannot but see a very 

calamitous result. And does he not, in fact, come within the spirit 

of the censure of the apostolical canon, “ if any clergymen, out of the 

fear of man, whether Jew, heathen, or heretic, deny the name of 
Christ, let him be cast out (of the church): if (he deny) the name of 
a clergyman, let him be deposed ; and if he repent, let him be received 
as a layman”? I can well understand the immediate reference of 
this canon, but may not cases occur, in connexion with the present 
state of the world, in which ¢he spirit of its censure may still be in 
force? But, besides this, where is the clergyman to stop when once 
he thinks it necessary to support worldly amusements in his neighbour- 
hood? ‘There are races, and the theatre, and hunting, and masquer- 
ades, and all these are condemned by canons which “ Anglo-Cam- 
brensis,”’ I feel assured, would not wish to oppose; and the Laodicean 
canons restrict both layman and clergyman from worldly excesses, 
even at times of common rejoicing—viz., “Christians ought not to 
use wanton dancings (adrAiZeww Kat opyecoar) at their marriages, but to 
have a modest dinner and supper.’ “'They of the priesthood and 
clergy ought not to gaze on fine shows at weddings or other feasts ; 
but before the musicians enter, to rise up and retreat.”” And some 
canons further tend to regulate the manners of the sons of the clergy 
also; after that minute reference has been made to the dress, conver- 
sation, and conduct, of their parents. In the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, we may suppose that Christians, as a persecuted people, 
had no amusement; and also in after ages canons were directed 
against their participation in heathen or Jewish festivals ;* but I can- 
not agree with “ Anglo-Cambrensis,” that the canons speak of the 
pagan dances only, or chiefly, for Christians seem to be forbidden any 
kind of dancing among themselves, the style of which dancing, I 
would allow, they probably might take from heathen spectacles of the 
kind. 

I do not see the force of the last sentence of “ Anglo-Cambrensis,” 

for | consider that attendance in the ball-room is synonymous with a 
worldly marriage, but how separation from the worldly festival could 


* The African code belonging to both eastern and western churches says, “ that 
heathens do no longer force Christians to join with them, for this is a persecution 
under Christian emperors.” 
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be synonymous with the prevention of all marriages, I cannot compre- 
hend, 

Thanking him, however, and other able correspondents,—and | 
hope to see “ Alpha” in the field again,—for their contributions, and 
reserving myself for a future review of all arguments for and against, 

Iam, &c. &e. Criericus Feuix, M.A. 


ON THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 


Sir,—In former papers in the British Magazine,* I endeavoured to 
establish against the German rationalists, that the first and second 
chapters of Genesis, instead of being two different and hardly con. 
sistent narratives of the creation, form a single consecutive history of 
two distinct events. I now propose to shew, in opposition to the 
views of the same school, that the tenth and eleventh chapters present 
us, on the subject of languages, with the narrative of two unconnected 
events. 

Eichorn and Rosenmiller do not scruple to say, that two distinct 
traditions were current among the Hebrews concerning the confusion 
of languages (duplex inter antiquos fama fuit) ; the one preserved in 
the name of Babel, which related that mankind were dispersed by the 
direct intervention of the Almighty; the other, connected with the 
name of Peleg, which stated that Noah portioned out the world among 
his posterity. But there are some reasonable grounds for supposing 
that these two statements of scripture relate to entirely different 
occasions. 

1. The first argument I shall offer in favour of this opinion, and 
which I have not seen noticed by any of the commentators, is, the 
difference of phraseology in the two chapters; a difference which 
certainly implies that a difference of meaning also was intended. In 
chap. x., it is the word tongue, WW, which isalways used, and it occurs 
thrice. The descendants of the three sons of Noah were “ divided 
in their lands, every one after his tongue,’’ in the philological sense of 
the word. In chap. xi., instead of the word tongue, which seems care- 
fully avoided, the phrase is constantly /ip, ADW, throughout five occa- 
sions, without any interchange of the word dip with tongue. This 
distinction, so regularly kept up, cannot be attributed to chance, 
which would rather have mixed up the two words in the eleventh 
chapter for variety of phrase, as is done in the English version. Even 
if it could be proved that the word dip was used by the later Hebrews, 
in the philological sense of a language, that meaning would hardly be 
admissible in the present case, where it is so carefully distinguished 
from the word éongue. 

2. The peaceful and orderly distribution of the world among the 
descendants of the three sons of Noah, “after their families, after 
their tongues, in their lands, after their nations,” as recorded in the 











* The last in Vol. X. p. 554, on “ Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise.” 
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tenth chapter, singularly contrasts with the turbulent character of the 
scene at Babel, chap. xi. Also, the arrangement of the nations in 
their lands by their tongues, in the days of Peleg, chap. x., sup 
that a diversity of languages had been already established before the 
occurrence at Babel, which is recorded subsequently in chap. xi. At 
a later period, Moses, in referring to the early history of the world, 
distinguishes between the two events, and places them in the same 
order as in the Book of Genesis : 
‘* When the Most High portioned out the nations—( Gen. x.), 

When he scattered the ‘ sons of men’—( Gen. xi.), 

He settled the boundaries of the peoples 

By the number of the children of Israel.” 

Deut. xxxii. 8. 

3. It is stated by the sacred historian, that Babel was built by the 
“sons of men’’ (Hebr, of Adam): “ And the Lord came down to see 
the city and the tower which the sons of men builded.’’—(xi. 5.) Ifwe 
had met with the phrase “sons of men, or of Adam,” for the first 
time in this passage, we should have been at liberty to give it the 
most extended and natural sense of a// mankind; but as it occurs 
shortly before with a more limited meaning, and in marked opposition 
to another class of me.1, it becomes necessary to compare the two 
places, in order to determine the true sense of the passage under con- 
sideration. In vi. 2, we read, “that the sons of God (Elohim) saw the 
daughters of men (Adam), that they were fair, and they took them 
wives of all which they chose.” By which passage it is generally 
understood that the members of the church, or the Sethites, inter- 
married with the apostate families of Cain. The title “sons of God’’ 
was evidently selected in direct contrast with the term “sons of 
Adam,” (vi. 4 ;) and its first use seems to have taken place in the time 
of Enos: “Then began men to call themselves by the name of the 
Lord” (marginal reading), iv. 26. Now we know that this distinctive 
title continued in use under the patriarchal dispensation after the 
flood. In the time of Job there were certain days “ when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the Lord,” (Job, i. 6; ii, 1;) 
and this circumstance renders it almost certain that the other phrase, 
sons of Adam, was also retained among the descendants of Noah in the 
same limited sense as before the flood. If we apply this meaning of 
the phrase to the transaction at Babel, we find that the infidel Hamites 
were alone concerned, in building the tower of Babel in the land of 
Shinar, “lest they should be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth ;” whence it appears that their principal object was to 
defeat the will of the Almighty, according to which the families of 
the sons of Noah were divided in the earth after the flood. 

4. It is a common opinion that Nimrod, the son of Cush, was the 
leading Hamite in this undertaking. I seem to see a confirmation of 
this view in the account which is given of Nimrod himself, x. 8. 
The beginning of his kingdom was Babel, in the land of Shinar; out 
of which land he went forth into Assyria, and probably, in conse- 
quence of the dispersion from Babel. Of this Nimrod it is said, that 
“he began to be a mighty one in the earth,” like the infidel offspring 
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of the marriages between the sons of God and the daughters of men: 
“The same became mighty men, which were of old men of name,’ 
(vi. 4 ;) and an additional object with the builders of Babel was thereby 
to become men of name ; “ Let us make us a name.” . 

5. It is quite clear that the existing diversity of languages must be 
attributed to a supernatural origin; but it is not so clear that it is to 
be considered as the effect of a divine judgment. There is every reason 
for supposing that one common language was in use among the Ante- 
diluvians; and it is very possible that the diversity of tongues in the 
new world held some necessary relation to the. altered circumstances 
of man. I would place the curtailment of human life, and the use of 
animal food after the flood, on the same footing with the diversity of 
languages; and suppose that all three were equally introduced without 
any reference to the transaction at Babel. 

W. B. Wrnina. 


PARENTS NOT TO BE SPONSORS. 


Srr,—It has not unfrequently occurred to me, when on the point of ad- 
ministering the sacrament of baptism, that one or both of the parents 
has expressed a wish to be permitted to stand sponsor for the infant. I 
have urged, that the intention of the church evidently is, that the 
sponsor should be bound to perform a charitable Christian duty to the 
child, in the event of the decease of the parents, or of their neglecting 
to perform their Christian duty of educating it in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord; and that I should be doing an act of unkind- 
ness to the child if I were to defeat this charitable purpose of the 
church, by depriving it of such aid, in the case it might hereafter be 
unhappily required; and that the parents were already bound by 
every tie of nature and religion to perform for the child the very 
duties which the church wisely and kindly requires that certain 
sponsors besides them should be engaged, if requisite, to perform. 
But as a canon often may have influence where my own arguments 
might fail, I have thought it desirable that the twenty-ninth canon, 
which is headed, “ Fathers not to be godfathers in baptism,” &c., and 
beginning, “ No parent shall be urged to be present, nor be admitted to 
answer as godfather for his own child,” &c., should be inserted before 
the office of baptism, in what are called the “books of offices,” used 
by the clergy upon such occasions. The canons not being inserted 
in all the prayer-books, I have sometimes not been able to point at 
once to the canon which made it imperative upon me to deny what 
those who made it doubtless thought a very reasonable request; 
though a sight of the canon would at once have conyinced them that 
I was not at liberty to comply. CLERICUS. 


—_- << — 


STOPPING UP FOOT-PATHS THROUGH CHURCHYARDS. 


Sir,—Would you allow me to ask, through the medium of your 
Magazine, whether there is any less expensive and more summary 
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way of stopping up foot-paths through churchyards, than by the 
regular legal process? As is not unfrequently the case (in many 
parishes), my churchyard seems to have been the spot chosen, above 
all others, to be intersected by foot-paths. There is an entrance at 
each of the four corners, and they are joined to each other by foot- 
paths in all imaginable directions. Perhaps some of your corres- 
pondents, who have had experience in these matters, would kindly give 
me the benefit of it. Two of the entrances might be stopped up 
without requiring the public to go twenty yards out of their way, 
which would reduce the number of paths to one, and that simply along 
one side of the churchyard. But I understand that the expense of 
stopping them by the ordinary way would be from £25 to £30 at the 
least. Has the incumbent, or the churchwardens, any power in such 
cases ? I am, Sir, your obedient servant, | 


WALDENSES IN ENGLAND. 


My pear Sir,—Though I am sure that the article extracted from 
Blair’s History of the Waldenses, in this month’s Magazine, page 387, 
was inserted with a view to shew what absurdity is seriously published, 
and how people are hoaxed by ignorant writers on that subject, yet 
I do not think that it ought to pass without some remark .and ex- 
planation. 

There may be readers even among those of the British Magazine, 
who when they find it broadly stated, in a work of a good deal of 
pretension, in two pretty full octavo volumes, with a vast many refer- 
ences to books which they do not know, that “‘ Sometime between the 
years 1182 and 1197, a company of Waldenses was allowed to settle 
in peace, as tenants of the manor of Darenth, in the county of Kent ;”’ 
and just after, without its being very clear how much is included in 
the attestation, “ These facts are attested by the original deeds still 
extant in the library of Lambeth House, and by the archives of the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester ;’’ there may, I say, be readers who 
will be afraid to question such authority, and suppose themselves 
bound to believe that, notwithstanding all that is said of the horrible 
persecution of the Waldenses, even in England (as Mr. Blair and 
other writers pretend), only a few years before, yet the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had a settlement of pet heretics living hard by his 
metropolitan city, under his special protection as his tenants; and this 
too while the said archbishop was chief justiciary of England. I know 
not how far Mr. Blair has correctly copied the Archeeologia, to which 
reference is made, for I have not the work at hand. That he was 
ignorant and absurd enough to copy almost anything that could come 
to his hands, his large book testifies; as well as that he was quite 
capable of making nonsense where he did not find it. But if he has 
fairly copied the Archeeologia, is it not a disgrace to a Christian nation 
that such matter should be found there? And does it not indicate a 


oP of sad ignorance as to the history of that church to which we 
wlong ? 
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‘The simple explanation is, that “these facts,” attested’by deeds, are 
the facts, or rather the single fact, of the exchange of lands, by which 
the archbishop became possessed of Lambeth ; and I apprehend that 
the deeds contain nothing about Waldenses. That part of the business 
belongs, I imagine, to a more modern document; but whether or no 
I think that when it is once suggested, nobody will doubt that these 
Waldenses were the same persons who were otherwise called in the 
“ latinized English” documents relating to that part of the country, 
“‘ homines de Walda,” or men of the Weald of Kent. 

That the “ latinized English” has been ignorantly and incorrectly 
translated seems pretty clear; but if I had the book at hand, it 
would be absurd to occupy your pages with such rubbish as a criti- 
cism of the translation would be. I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

S. R. Mairnano. 


MR. FABER ON PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION AND THE 
PAULICIANS. 


Sir,—As you have inserted in the “ British Magazine” for this current 
October two attacks by Mr. Crosthwaite and by Mr. Dowling upon 
my work on the Vallenses and Albigenses, you will, I conclude, not 
refuse te insert also some few remarks upon those attacks. 

I. That your readers may understand the matter in hand, it will 
be necessary to begin with giving a correct statement of the case, so 
far as respects the attack of Mr. Crosthwaite. 

1, The apostolical institution of bishops, with the power of govern- 
ing superintendence -over the clergy, is so clear, both from scripture 
and from ecclesiastical history, that no sane person would ever think 
of disputing it. Hence it follows, that any question respecting epis- 
wer does not, in the slightest degree, hinge upon this point. 

ut, while all must admit the apostolical institution of governing 
bishops, a question forthwith arises touching the aspect under which 
the apostles thought it good to institute governing bishops in the 
church. 

(1.) Did they institute bishops, as a new and distinct order in the 
ministry, with certain privileges, such as that of ordination, ExcLu- 
SIVELY INHERENT in them quoad ordinem ? 

(2.) Or did they, under the official name of bishops, institute cer- 
tain pre to preside over other presbyters, only as the first among 
equals, with certain privileges, such as that of ordination, wisELY 
INTRUSTED to them quoad disciplinam ? 

2. Here, I take it, lies the true question. Consequently, if any 
person, when entering upon the subject, merely sets himself to prove 
the apostolical institution of bishops, he throws away his valuable time 
and labour in establishing what (as I have said) no sane person would 
ever think of disputing. 

3. Now the possible, not the certain, case of the Vallenses and the 
Albigenses led me to notice the Fact of the consecration of Pelagius 
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tothe episcopate of Rome, in the year 558, by two bishops and a 
— presbyter conjointly. 

(1.) This Fact seemed to draw after it the inference—that, in the 
middle of the sixth century, the Power of ordination was thought still 
to reside in presbyters; so that, in cases of necessity, they might 
validly exercise it, although, in every ordinary case, discipline required 
that it should be exercised only by the presiding bishops. 

Except such an inference be admitted, it seems impossible to 
account for the recorded FAcT; a FACT the more remarkable, because, 
so far as I am aware, there is no evidence that Pelagius, when in full 

ion of the Roman episcopate, was ever re-consecrated by three 
bishops exclusively, on the score, that his first consecration, by two 
bishops and a presbyter, was in itself null and void. 

(2.) For let us, in imagination, transfer the case of Pelagius to pre- 
sent times. 

If an unprincipled government wished to force an obnoxious bishop 
upon any English ‘diocese, and if no more than é¢wo existing bishops 
could be found willing to join in his consecration ; how, in such a sup- 
posed case, would that government act ? 

Would they, like the imperial legate Narses, and the two Bishops 
of Perusium and Terentinum, and the clergy and the laity who con- 
stituted the party of the unpopular Pelagius, call in a presbyter, be- 
cause they could not procure a ¢hird bishop ? : 

Or would they at once proceed to a consecration by only two 
bishops; alleging that, where three bishops could not be procured, éwo 
were amply sufficient ? 

That they would adopt the /atéer plan, there can, I think, be no 
reasonable doubt; and they would adopt it, evidently, on the ground 
that it were useless to call in a presbyter who possessed no POWER of 
ordination, and whose concurrent officiation would thence be justly 
deemed altogether nugatory and invalid. 

If, then, in the present day, a presbyter would not be called in, on 
the ground that he possessed no powER; then plainly, in the sixth 
century, since a presbyter was called in, Andrew of Ostia to wit, that 
he might join in the episcopal consecration of Pelagius, there must 
have been a general persuasion among the enemies, as well as among 
the partisans, of Pelagius, that he possessed the POWER albeit no more 
than a presbyter; though, in ordinary cases, for the sake of discipline 
and unity, and the better government of the church, the evercise of 
that PowER was suspended. 

4. On this Fact, which lay before me recorded by Anastasius the 
Librarian, [ thought that some light might possibly be thrown by the 
historical testimony of the Roman Clement in the first century, and 
by the exactly concurring historical testimony of Jerome, in the fifth 
century ; which last is somewhat more than a hundred years older 
than the recorded Fact itself. 

Clement tells us that, in his time, there were in the church three 
ranks or gradations of clergy analogous to the high-priest and the 
priests and the Levites of the Mosaical dispensation ; but then, by the 
very necessity of his application of a prophecy of Isaiah, he also tells 
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us, that these three ranks of clergy constituted no more than éewo 
orders; for, through the medium of the prophecy, he declares, that 
there were only éwo orders in the church, that of bishops and that of 
deacons, thus sub-including (as I suppose it must be’allowed) the class 
of presbyters in the class of bishops. ! 

Such is the testimony of Clement; and in words, at least, that of 
Jerome exactly agrees with it. 

These two testimonies, I apprehended, though perhaps very erro- 
neously, threw light upon the otherwise apparently inexplicable case 
of Pelagius, and, at the same time, served to explain the language of 
Ignatius. 

Whence my general conclusion was—that, until better informed, | 
would not venture to deny the validity of presbyteral orders; and 
thence, by implication, unchurch both the established church of Scot- 
land and perhaps all the various protestant churches of the con- 
tinent. 

5. Such was the substance of my note; wherein, I trust, there was 
nothing either unseemly or dogmatical; and Mr. Crosthwaite, in a 
tone which possibly might have been exchanged not unprofitably for 
a better, would apparently meet it by asking, whether it was neces- 
sary to inform me that, by Hooker, and Bingham, and Potter, the 
evidence of Jerome has been demonstrated to make nothing for our 
adversaries. 

Certainly it makes nothing for those adversaries who, in their day, 
would contend that episcopacy is an unlawful torm of ecclesiastical 
government, and that all the world is bound in conscience to adopt 
exclusively the presbyterian model; but this, I take it, is not precisely 
the point before us. The question, as | have fully stated it above, is 
altogether of a different character ; and it may be doubted whether 
those eminent writers either answer it or even attempt to answer it. 
Be this, however, as it may, I guess (as our transatlantic brethren 
say) that Mr. Crosthwaite would have done better had he explained 
Clement of Rome, and untied the knot.of that consecration of Pela- 
gius from which we occidental clergy may all be said to derive our 
pedigree, instead of taunting me with questions which in some societies 
will haply be thought not altogether becoming. 

G. So far as I can understand the drift of Mr. Crosthwaite’s letter, 
his real business was this—to establish, upon adequate historical testi- 
mony, the alleged Fact, (for this, I suppose, is the Fact which he 
would allege,) that governing bishops were appointed by the apostles, 
as @ new and distinct order, in the strict technical sense of the word order, 
with the power of ordaining others, EXCLUSIVELY INHERENT in them 
quoad ordinem, and not SIMPLY INTRUSTED fo them quoad disciplinam. 

The impossibility of establishing this alleged racr I was very far 
from asserting. I merely intimated, that 1 would not rashly venture 
to deny the validity of presbyteral ordination, as it occurs in the esta- 
blished church of Scotland, until the alleged Fact was established. I 
hope there is neither harm nor disgrace, as I claim not to be a panto- 
logist, in confessing my own inability to establish it; but I have not 
the vanity to say, that it is therefore incapable of establishment. 
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Should Mr, Crosthwaite take the matter in hand, let him by all means 
do it.. But at the same time, let him not fall, either into the frequent 
irrelevancy of adducing the circumstance that no case of an ordination 
by presbyters exclusively occurs in old records, or into the common error 
of fancying that he has done his business merely by establishing (what 
no sane person doubts) the apostolical institution of governing bishops. 

The first is nothing more than what might be expected from this 
very apostolical institution; while the fact of even a consecration by 
two bishops and a presbyter is not easily accounted for, save on the 
principle evidentially laid down by Jerome, and corroborated by 
Clement. 

The second is an absolute waste of time, both because it is a work 
of pure supererogation, and because it bears not in the slightest degree 
upon the read question. 

7. At present, until better informed, I perceive not why my senti- 
ments should differ from those of the excellent Bishop Hall. If Mr. 
Crosthwaite chooses to be éxiexdrou érusxorwrepoc, he doubtless has an 
Englishman’s right to follow his own humour. Quisque suos patimur 
manes. 

A scandal, says the sober and moderate prelate, is intended to raise 
envy against us, as the “ uncharitable censurers and condemners of 
those reformed churches abroad which differ from our government. 
Wherein we do justly complain of a slanderous aspersion cast upon 
us. We love and honour those sister-churches, as the dear spouse of 
Christ. We bless God for them ; and we do heartily wish unto them 
that happiness in the partnership of our administration, which I doubt 
not but they do not less heartily wish unto themselves. 

“ Good words / you will perhaps say ; but what is all this fair com- 
pliment, if our act condemn them, if our very tenet exclude them? For 
if episcopacy stand by divine right, what becomes of those churches that 
want it ? 

“Malice and ignorance are met together in this unjust aggravation. 

“ First, our position is only affirmative ; implying the justifiableness 
and holiness of an episcopal calling, without any further implication. 

“ Next, when we speak of divine right, we mean, not an express 
law of God, requiring it upon the absolute necessity of the BEING of a 
church, what hindrances soever may interpose; but a divine insti- 
tution, warranting it where it is, and requiring it where it may be had. 

“ Every church, therefore, which is capable of this form of govern- 
ment, both may aud ought to affect it; as that which is, with so much 
authority, derived from the apostles to the whole body of the church 
upon earth; but those particular churches to whom this power and 
faculty is denied, lose nothing of the TRUE ESSENCE ofa church, though 
they miss something of their glory and perfection, whereof they are 
barred by the necessity of their condition ; neither are liable to any 
more imputation in their credit and esteem, than an honest, frugal, 
officious tenant, who, notwithstanding the proffer of all obsequious 
services, is tied to the limitations and terms of a hard landlord.”— 
Bp. Hall’s Humble Remonstrance. Works, vol. ix. p. 634. 

8. It was on the principle, and in the very language of Bishop Hall, 
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that, in my Primitive Doctrine of Justification, 1 ventured (let Mr. 
C rosthew aite forgive me this wrong) to style the established church of 
Scotland our valued sister in Christ ; and it was on the same principle 
that I vindicated (if, in matter of fact, such vindication should be 
necessary ) the character of legitimate ‘chur hes to the two ancient com- 
munions of the Vallenses and the Albigenses. 

Yet, with much amusing simplicity, Mr. Crosthwaite puts to me 
the following very ugly question ; ; whereby, sans all hope of esc ape, 
a! would fairly drive me into a corner:— 

‘Are we to understand that, sooner than give up the two churches 
of Sliders, Mr. Faber is willing to join the presbyterians ?”’ 

Bishop Hall, | dare say, would tell Mr. C rosthwaite, that I might 
do many better things than the one, and that | might do many worse 
things than the other. But while I perceive no evidential reason for 
giving up the two churches of the Vallenses and the Albigenses, | 
perceive, saving Mr. Crosthwaite’s presence, just as little ogical 
reason for my joining the presbyterians. With my own episcopal 
ordination, and with my own episcopal church, I am perfectly 
satisfied; but because I um disinclined, without evidence, to unchurch 
the presbyteral church of Scotland, I really, even with all the aid 
afforded me by Mr. Crosthwaite’s dialectic spectacles, am not acute 
enough to discern wWuy, under such circumstances, | should be morally 
oblige d to desert my own church, and j join another church. As good 
Bishop Hall speaks, SISTER-CHURCHES, inasmuch as they constitute the 
dear spouse of Christ, may surely love e and honoureach other, without 
any implication of a binding necessity, that the contented children of 
the one sisteR should therefore deem it impe rative, with bag and 
baggage, to move bodily and permanently into the quarters ef the 
other SISTER. A good- humoured visit of cous ‘inship might, perad- 
venture, be no bad thing; but I see not why, under the tutelage of 
Mr. C rosthwaite, i instead of a visit, we should inflict a risitation. It 
my lot had been fixed in romantic Scotland instead of merry England, 
I should have dutifully rejoiced in’ placing my humble ministration 
under the superintendence of such a man as Bishop Russell ; but I 
should not, therefore, have rapidly jumped to the conclusion, that I 
was pledged to pick a quarrel with the not reverend Dr. Chalmers. 

Il. I now turn to my other assailant, Mr. Dowling, whose attack 
upon me appears in the same number of the British Magazine as the 
attack of Mr. Crosthwaite. 

1. Mr. Dowling adroitly contrives to kill two birds with one stone ; 
for while he politely joins me with Gibbon and Milner in the charge 
of having treated the subject of the Paulicians “hastily and super- 
ficially,”’ (to say nothing of a “supercilious violence,” which, it seems, 
is also discerned in my penmanship,) he thence, by a sort of side- 
wind, ingeniously, through a pertectly intelligible insinuation, appro- 
priates to himse lf the pr aise of a special profundity. 

Yet how, in point of fact, does the matter a stand ? 

I had, confessedly, not read the tractate of Photius, I diligently 
had read, from beginning to end, the trac on of his contemporary, 
Peter Siculus: as also the statement of ¢ ‘edrenus, who flourished 
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three centuries later than Peter, and who, in all the main points, fully 
agrees with him. 

My superficiality, then, consists in my not having read the tractate 
of Photius, and also in my not having read the speculations of sundry 
modern writers, including Mr. Dowling himself; to which grave 
offence I honestly plead guilty. But what then? Photius and Peter 
being our two oldest, and therefore most important authorities, Mr. 
Dowling, so far as 1 am able to see, can only make out a charge of 
superficiality against me by establishing the point—that Photius is an 
infinitely fuller and better authority than Peter ; and consequently, 
that J was unpardonable in not, at any trouble, procuring and reading 
him. 

Yet, in what manner stands the balance between these two writers ? 

Photius never visited the Paulicians, but, according to Mr. Dowling, 
wrote two or three years before Peter; while Peter, though perad- 
venture he might labour under the manifest disadvantage of having 
written two or three years after Photius, yet amply redeemed that 
disadvantage by having visited them during the long term of nine 
months, either in the year 870, or (as Mr. Dowling says, a matter, 
evidentially speaking, of not the slightest consequence) in the year 
SOS. 

Now, under this aspect, which of the two is the most valuable 
witness ? 

1 humbly venture to think that that praise appertains to Peter, who 
paid them a long visit, not to Photius, who never visited them at all, at 
least, so far as I ever heard. 

Yet Lam complimented with the cheap ascription of superficiality, 
because, while I never read the infinitely /ess important witness, 
Photius, who was Peter's contemporary, | had carefully read only the 
infinitely more important witness, Peter himself. 

2. What, then, is the testimony borne by Peter, bigoted as he was, 
and predetermined, at all events, to compel the Paulicians to be 
hardened Manicheans ? 

Truly, from his own personal knowledge, he declares that they 
rejected the writings of the Manicheans, which their ancestors, prior 
‘o their conversion in the seventh century, had received; and, in 
strict harmony with such rejection, that they repudiated and detested, 
with prompt minds, Scythianus, and Budda, and Manes himself, who 
were the princes of the whole Manichéan sect. 

Nor is this all. What is the testimony borne antecedently, though 
only through hearsay, even by Mr. Dow ling’s favourite, Photius ? 

W hy, this very Photius, as adduced by Mosheim, testifies, that 
“the Paulicians expressed the utmost abhorrence of Manes and his 
doctrine.” 

3. Mr. Dowling says, that the Latin translation of Peter Siculus, 
which I used from the Bibliotheca Patrum, is a bad translation. 

Very likely it may be so; but how does this bear upon the matter 
in hand? 

Will Mr. Dowling come forward and assert, that Peter, in his ori- 
ginal Greek, never says a single syllable as to the Paulicians rejecting 
Vou. NIV .—WNor. 1838. 4 A 
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the writings of the Manichéans, and as to their repudiating and de- 
testing, with prompt minds, Scythianus, and Budda, and Manes, the 
princes of the sect ? 

This he has not done, though it would have been far more to his 
point than talking about the Latin version of Peter being a bad one. 

As little, moreover,—though he denounces my superficiality on the 
score that I have never read Photius, and though, to give me the 
harder hit, he lauds that writer to the skies,—does he venture to im. 
pugn the accuracy of Mosheim’s statement, that, even according to 
Photius, who is to demolish me root and branch, “the Paulicians ex. 
pressed the utmost abhorrence of Manes, and his doctrine.” 

Do Photius and Peter make, or do they not make, such decla- 
rations ? 

Mr. Dowling gives no denial to the alleged fact, that these precise 
declarations have been made both by Peter and by Photius; though 
such a denial, had it been possible, would have been quite pat to his 
purpose. Nay, verily, he admits the fact, but assures us that “ this 
evidently proves nothing.” 

Such, then, being the case, if Mr. Dowling be stoutly determined 
to manufacture a community of Manichéans, or quasi Manichéans, 
out of a race who rejected the writings of the Manichéans, and who 


formally repudiated Scythianus and Budda, and Manes himself to boot, 


[ dispute not his Anglican right to deal in paradoxes, though I may 
doubt the beneficial tendency of his Anglican churchmanship. If he 
admits Bossuet’s s pretended | facts to be actual verities, he stands pledged 
to meet Bossuet’s actual dilemma, built upon these pretended facts. 
Aud if, with his hands good-naturedly tied up, according to the wily 
Gallican’s very wish and intention, he be unable to escape one horn 
of the dilemma, he can only,so far as | am able to perceive—at least, 
on the supposition of his a/so assailing the continuity and orthodoxy of 
the Vallenses—escape a grievous impalement on the other horn by 
resolving incontinently to turn papist. 

III. Lest the length of this epistle should alarm you, I beg to 
assure you, Mr. Editor, that I have neither wish nor intention to 
continue a very bootless controversy ; but since you have admitted 
two attacks made upon me by name, you cannot, in common equity, 
exclude a statement, with which, save for those two attacks, your 
pages would never have been encumbered. The Welsh justice, as | 
remember, made it a point, as being by far the least troublesome, to 
hear only one side of a question; but the Editor of the British 
Magazine will never forget the wise old proverb—Audi alteram 
partem., G. S. FABER. 

Sherburn House, Oct. 19, 1838. 


HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES 


Sir,—The following remarks may possibly be useful in case of Mr. 
peer s “ Acts and Documents” coming to another edition :— 
. Ido not perceive that he employs the contemporary work of 
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Alanus de Insulis, “ Adversus Hereticos et Valdenses,” edited by 
Papirius Masson, Paris, 1612, It is in two divisions; the Ist against 
the Albigenses, under the title of Heretici, and the 2nd against the 
Valdenses. The very title and division of the work seems nearly fatal 
to the chimera of the witnesses. Lor the author, a native of I'lsle de 
Venaissin, or of l'Isle de Medoc, is understood to have died either in 
the middle of the 12th, or at latest at the very commencement of the 
13th, century. See Roquefort in Biogr. Universelle, art. Alain de 
'Isle; and Alani Anticlaudianus, ed. Basil, 1536. He was the Doctor 
Universalis, and was buried at Citeaux with this epitaph, 

Alanum brevis hora brevi tumulo sepelivit, 

Qui duo, qui septem, qui totum scribile scivit. 

Scire suum, moriens, dare vel retinere nequivit. 

A complete edition of his works, by de Visch, appeared at Antwerp 
in 1654. Since this eminent and most ancient authority declares the 
Waldenses not to have been heretics, it is manifest that they could 
have been neither Berengarians, nor Iconoclasts, nor otherwise dissen- 
ters in any material point of doctrine as distinct from authority and 
diseipline. ‘Though hostile to both sects, he evidently well knew them 
to be entirely different. Since they were expressly acquitted of heresy 
then, and are now considered, and are, the most extreme of heretics 

(in the Romish acceptation), it follows of necessity—either, that the 

Romish doctrine as to orthodoxy has entirely changed, which all agree 
to be untrue ; or else, that they themselves have, at or since the Re- 
formation, completely changed from what they were in the twelfth 
century. The latter being the fact, how then have they testified 
during nearly 1260 years? Having given contradictory testimony, 
they are unfaithful witnesses. 

As illustrating this general change, by which their pretended testi- 
monial character is destroyed, should not some remark be bestowed 
on their title of Pauvres de Lyons? It belongs to the same interpre- 
tations of the baptismal covenant, and the scriptural texts concerning 
the rich and the poor, which had given rise to anachorets, eremites, 
or monks, to coenobites, and in their own days, to friars, and especially 
to their immediate opponents, the brothers, preachers, or friars of St. 
Dominic. Whatever be the faults or merits of the ascetic life, it was 
a part of that middle-age piety now commonly denounced by the 
name of monkery. Whatever was the precise extent or nature of 
Waldensian poverty, and however distinguishable from that of the 
celibatary orders, it belonged to the same system. The Calvinists of 
the Piedmontese valleys have no such discipline or doctrine now, and, 
like the Genevese, the Scotch, and indeed all other protestants, are 
not a bit poorer than they can help. Here is one striking cireum- 
stance to confirm the testimony of Alanus and others, that they 
were men of manners and opinions conformable in the main to the age 
in which they lived, and distinguished from it by no heresy. Here, at 
least, is such a material change as renders other great changes probable, 
and disprov es a providentially preserved and uniform testimony. 

2. Another curious document has escaped Mr. Maitland’s persever- 
ing research, It is the dialogue between the Dominican Izarn and 
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the Albigensian Sicard de Figueiras, son of Ermengaud de Figueiras ; 
abridged in French from the Provencal, by Curne de St. Palaye, in 
his Hist. des Troubadours, vol. 2. Izarn is probably an unique spe- 
cimen of the Provencal T roubadour and the Dominican friar united in 
one person. Sicard, converted by his persuasions, not only renounced 
his heresy, but promised, with much bonhommie, to become a persecutor 
(sic) of the heretics, and to deliver up Peter Capella and John de 
Colet, chief teachers of the Albigensians, unless they would consent to 
abjure their errors. Sicard’s avowals come to us through the medium 
of Izarn, and of course are to be taken with that granum salis. Sub- 
ject to that remark, all that Sicard says is in harmony with Mr. Mait- 
land’s documents and inferences. Sicard, himself a teacher with a 
congregation, admits that he had their wealth at his disposal, and so 
lived in luxury. It is, however, worthy of notice, that Peter Capella 
is called by Izarn a Vaudois, and yet is said by him to deny the 
creation of the world by God, (p. 49.) That would give us a W alden- 
sian Manichee, and on the authority of a Tolosan inguisitor and Do- 
minican, but in opposition to all the records and memorials of the 
Tolosan inquisition. However, considering the light popular way 
in which a French homme de lettres would be likely to approach such 
topics, we cannot safely conclude that the original contains any such 
word, I rather believe a Monsr. Méon has since published the re- 
mains of the Troubadours in the original dialect, which should cer- 
tainly be consulted on this head. Raynouard (vol. v.) only gives 
an extract or specimen of Friar Izarn, his whole work being on that 
wretched unsatisfactory plan. But in that portion we find him distin- 
guishing the heretic trom the Vaudois, and so establishing both the 
orthodoxy and the doctrinal Romanism of the latter,—e. g., 


Ja na fora crezens heretje ni Baudes, 
Now he will believe neither the heretics nor the Waldenses. 


This makes it still less likely that he would call a Dualist infidel a 
Vaudois. It may not be by any means certain that Mons. de 8. 
Palaye could construe it all correctly, as most of the helps for so doing 
are since his day. 

Allow me to suggest what follows:—We are told, in effect, that 
priestly artifice has distorted the ancient immemorial name of Vallenses 
into Waldenses, in order to degrade that apostolic church into a recent 
sect introduced by Waldo. Latinity is certainly very silent about the 
Vallenses; but Latinity was the ecclesiastical tongue. It was not 
however that of Langue-d’oc, or Provence, or the Lyonnois, or any 
part of France. In that kingdom, the North and South Romances 
were the two prevailing tongues. They exist in the extensive remains 
(MSS. and printed) of their authors; in learned glossaries by Bovel, 
Beronie, Roquefort, &c., taken from those authors, and from the yet 
spoken dialects or patois ; and lastly, in the mouths of the people who 
speak them, The Waldenses themselves spoke Romance (probably 
a dialect of the Occitanian) ; and the Troubadours, bitter enemies and 
satirists of the clergy, also used it. May not Mr. Maitland invite his 
opponents to adjourn the seat of war from their enemy’s ground 
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(where they must be at a disadvantage) into their own, and to ex- 
pound to us, whether the Waldenses were ever known in plain verna- 
cular un-ecclesiastical lingo by any name connected with vallis, a 
valley, and disconnected with Peter Waldo* or Pierre de Vaud? 
(Vallois and Vallerie, or some such thing, would, I suppose, express 
Vallenses, and secta or dogma Vallensium. ) If they be forced to reply 
in the negative, I apprehend they must choose between two proposi- 
tions, both rather extrav agant,—First, that Vaudois and Vauderie 
are words derived from v: allis ; : or secondly , that the priests had power 
to change the common language of a whole nation. 

Your obedient servant, A. H. 


SCOTCH (PRESBYTERIAN) BAPTISMS. 


Sir,—I am very desirous of obtaining some further instruction from 
your correspondents on the subject of Scotch baptisms, as, in the two 
letters which lately appeared in the pages of your Magazine, the ques- 
tion of their validity was, as appears to me, disposed of in a manner 
very unworthy the importance of the subject. The question, affecting 
not only presbyterian baptism, but applying with equal force to irre- 
gular baptisms, by whomsoever administered, is one which, as it can- 
not but deeply interest the true churchman, calls for every serious and 
solemn inquiry which its consequence demands, 

If Englishmen are prepared to contend for the ancient purity and 
apostolical authority of their church, they are, on principle, bound to 
condemn the heresies and schisms of those who have wilfully cor- 
rupted the one, and contemptuously renounced the other; and if, ani- 
mated by a regard for those principles of primitive truth and order 
which have long distinguished their church, they are determined to 


* Peter Waldo, Petrus a Nemoribus, Pays de Vaud, Pagus Nemorensis. At 
least I presume the Upper- Suabian phrase die Waadt to have that meaning, as wald, 
weald, wold, &c., had. How that is, perhaps you may be prepared to state positively. 
The following glosses are from the Occitanie glossary printed at Thoulouse, val, 
valleé, Vaudes, Vaudois, Baudes, Vaudois. Also, Sabatat, sobriquet donnee aux 
Vaudois, [et aux Albigeois. qu.?] sabato, soulier ; modern French, sabot. It seems 
to me that Xabatati in Latin and Essabatats applied to the Vaudois in Provencal 
are ex-sabatati—i.e., barefooted. So that some of them appear to have been distin- 
guished by poor and rustic shoes, and others by no shoes at all. Izarn (in Ray- 
nouard’s specimen) distinguishes the simple Waldensian, whom I take to be the 
sabatate or rough-shod, from the ex-sabatate or barefoot ; saying, 


-+ pecatz 
D’eretj, o is Hletides, | oO dele Essabatatz, 


es eso ee e+ peccata, 
Hereticorum, aut Baldensium, aut ex-sabatatorum. 


If this remark of mine holds water, it will tend to shew that among the pious 
enthusiasts of Waldo’s connexion there were some (if I may so say) of the strict 
observance ; and so to corroborate my suggestion concerning the ascetic system. The 
orders of Dechaussés may mean well, and their pious intentions be accepted, but pro- 
testantism is not their ferte, and they are poor witnesses for it. 
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maintain the positive institutions of Christ, and the practice of his 
inspired apostles, to be of paramount obligation on all who call them- 
selves Christians, they can never so far merge their duty to the church 
catholic, in their friendship for a sister establishment, as to make it a 
matter of indifference whether those “other sheep,” whom they are 
ever anxious to add to the fold, be suffered to break. in irregularly, or 
obtain an entrance in the authorized and appointed way. Charity 

and liberality are terms which in these times are loudly insisted on, 

and applied on all occasions where the path of principle is too narrow 
for those to pursue who adapt their course to what is called the 
“ spirit of the age ;” but as it is not the broadest way which is always 
the safest, nor those the best methods of performing our duty which 
are the easiest or most convenient, so would it be well if those false 
heralds who “cry peace where there is no peace’’ could bring them- 
selves to reflect, that it can form no part of Christian duty to flatter 
and compliment men, however “ charitably,” when God's glory is pro- 
moted by obedience to his institutions, and Christ’s “strait gate” 
passed by a due regard to his appointments. If we are to believe 
that there is but “one faith and one baptism,’’ (and such, | thank 
God, is the well-grounded doctrine of the church of England,) if there 
is but one holy catholic and apostolic church, with one founder and 
one authority, we can never, without gross inconsistency with our- 
selves, admit the validity of more baptisms than one, suffer heresy to 
grow on in the enjoyment of privileges it ought to forfeit, or the roots 
of schism, amid contempt of all authority, or the acknowledgment of 
any, to spring up among the branches of the true vine. That is in- 
deed a pitiful charity in the fullness of which your correspondent 
“'T. C.” would absolve his brother from ¢haé spiritual obligation 
which would best ensure his spiritual advantages, the forfeiture of 
which he so much apprehends. What! is it come to this—that, to 
qualify us for Christian burial,* the irregularities of our baptism—our 
passport of admission to the Christian fold—shall be frittered away, 
palliated, overlooked? Are we thus to degrade the high and holy 
privileges of our Christian calling to the lowest of all standards, to 
make them available to the most indifferent, the most negligent, the 
most profane ?—to sacrifice truth at the shrine of worldly expediency 
—temporal applause—and at the expense of that courage and firm- 
ness of principle which ought to excite us to “ contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints,’’ to court the favour of a world 
that “ passeth away” ? God forbid. 

Before offering the few remarks with which I shall trouble your 
readers, it may be as well to premise, that I consider baptism neces- 
sary to salvation on/y where it can be had from authorized hands, and 
that consequently in that case alone are the spiritual effects of the ordi- 
nance to be expected. With this view of the subject, together with 
my firm belief that it is incumbent on all to avail themselves of 
Christ’s institutions, | maintain, that to prove a particular baptism to 





* «*T.C.” appears to have forgotten, that to have the burial office read over them 
is a privilege to which the presbyterians are wholly indifferent. 
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be invalid is a sufficient ground for a due readministration of the 
sacrament; so that the question at issue—Ought schismaties, on their 
admission to the church, to be rebaptized or not?—may be thus 
resolved: If their baptism has been administered by one who pos- 
sesses no authority, no commission, no credentials, for his spiritual 
office, the spirit of unity and order which animates the church catholic 
must unquestionably decide that they should. The practice of pri- 
mitive antiquity, notwithstanding the great diversity of opinion which 
exists on the subject, appears clearly to sanction this course. The 
original power of baptizing was lodged solely and entirely in bishops, 
and both extraordinarily and ordinarily was derivatively conveyed 
from them to others; so that the truth of this (which can scarcely be 
gainsaid) annuls at once the validity of uncommissioned baptisms. 
In the first and second centuries, I[gnatius* lays it down as a rule, that 
“ without bishops, priests,.and deacons, there is no church,” and con- 
sequently no sacraments ; and that “ without the bishop it is not lawful 
to baptize ;’’ while St. Hermast mentions no other than authorized 
baptisms in the greatest extremities. In the third century, Tertulliant 
refers us to the practice of the church whereby the bishop had the 
power of baptizing, and after him presbyters and deacons, yet not 
even they without the authority of the bishop. The right which this 
father is said to have assigned to laymen, to baptize in the absence of 
the clergy (and that only with the bishop’s consent), was founded 
on the same erroneous plea as that on which women’s baptism was 
admitted,—viz., its absolute necessity, whether regularly administered or 
not. St. Cyprian§ declares baptism, without the episcopal commis- 
sion, to be null and void; so does Firmilian,}| so does Novatus a 
Thamagade,@ so does Pomponius & Dionysiana,{] so does Clarus & 
Masculi;] and so does the forty-seventh canon in the apostolical con- 
stitutions. 

In the fourth century, Hilary the deacon,** fifty years after the coun- 
cil of Eliberis (the canons of which are sometimes quoted in favour 
of lay-baptism), bears his testimony that laymen did not then baptize 
Pacian,t+ Bishop of Barcelona, teaches that the new birth cannot be 
effected but by episcopal baptism. Optatust} admits the baptism of 
both catholics and schismatics, but the schismatics of his day had been 


* See his Epistles to the Smyrneans and Trallians. 

+ Simil. XIX. 

t See his book “ De Baptismo,” ¢. 17. Speaking of persons who had received 
heretical baptism, Tertullian says, “ We have a rule among us to rebaptize them.” 
De Pudicitia, c. 19. Edit. Rigal. Lutet. 1634, 

§ This evidence is transmitted to us by Basil. Ep. 1, ad Amphil. ¢. 1. 

|| Firmil. Epist. inter Ep. Cyp. 75, p. 159. 

§ These were Cyprian’s colleagues in the Council of Carthage. See the proceed- 
ings of that Council in S. Cyp. Oper. p. 354. 

** «* Nune neque clerici (inferior clergy) vel laici baptizant.” Ambros. Com. in 
Ephes. iv. p. 948. 

tt S. Paciani Sermo ad Fideles Catech. de bap. Biblioth. Patrum. vol. iv. 
p. 247. 

32 Optat. contr. Parmen. lib. v. p. 90. See Du Pin’s Ecce. Hist. cent, iv. pp. 
RR, 89, 
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episcopally commissioned. St. Basil* annuls lay ‘bapfiam 5 so does 
St. Chrysostom+ and so most emphatically does St. Jerome. 

Thus might we go on through succeeding centuries to “the same 
purpose ; but that we have arrived at the almost unanimous opinion of 
the church, in her purest ages, on the subject of irregular baptism, is 
enough to satisfy us how contrary to true primitive principle is that 
course which would lead us to acquiesce in the numerous schisms that 
are rife in our land, to acknowledge the validity of the counterfeit 
passport by which their supporters claim admittance to the church of 
Christ, and so to add fuel to a flame of the full force of which we shall 
only then be aware when it comes to be extinguished by the prompt 
and active measures its virulence demands. Should any yet object, 
that it would be better to leave the parties concerned to the unco- 
venanted mercy of God than to rebaptize them, I answer, that while 
not to readminister this important sacrament to the convert may be 
construed into an admission of an usurped spiritual authority, we can 
have no right to decide in terms of the objection, when a validly com- 
missioned baptism can everywhere be obtained, if they who want it 
will but qualify themselves to seek for and receive it. But in this 
course we are not left without a guide in the primitive church. In 
the Apostolical Constitutions§ there exists a canon which condemned 
that ishop or priest who should not rebaptize a converted heretic to 
deposition, as “ one who derides the cross and death of Christ.” The 
same decision was made at the council of Nice,|| with reference to the 
Paulianists; and the same determined by St. Basil,4] as to the Puri- 
tuns, Saccophorians, and Encratites. 

I have only to add to this (I fear) already too long letter, that 
while in early times irregular baptism was never aé¢ all acknowledged 
but on the plea of necessity, and then in a spirit of strict reverence 
and respect for the episcopal authority and commission, in these 
modern days there can be no schism other than a w ilful schism; and 
the baptisms which we are called on to acknowledge, so far from hav- 
ing the mistaken plea of necessity to support them, are administered 
in Open, avowed, and obstinate contempt of that authority which the 
church has determined to be indispensable to the rite. If, Sir, we 
adopt the course suggested by your correspondent “ 'T. C.,’’ the 
speedy destruction of our holy ec: ‘atholic church must be the inevitable 
consequence, the history of truth must soon be degraded into a mere 
idle fable, the example of Christ and his apostles scouted and scorned, 
and that sound as well as /iberal guide of our Christian forefathers, 
«Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” must be con- 
temptuously set aside, and rudely superseded by the indefeasible right 
of private judgment. If the se ‘If-chosen priest of any sect may admi- 
nister baptism lawfully, he may lawfully administer the’ Lord's 





eC - 





* Ep. ad Amphil. c. I. 
+ Chrysos. de Sacerdot. lib. iii. c.5. See also his Homil. 61. 
¢ See the whole of his ‘* Dialog. cum Luciferianis.” 

§ Ap. Can, 39. | Nie. Can. 19. 

§ Basil. Can. i. 47,48. (Vade Mecum, vol. 2.) 
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supper; and if he may dispense the sacraments, he may make a 
church ; if he, then, may build and cast down, re-erect or re-model, as 
fancy or caprice may lead him, any man on earth, with equal plau- 
sibility, arrogance, and presumption, may do the same; and thus 
finally, Sir, instead of the one holy catholic church, comprehending 
and comprising all others, we shall have some included in the great 
church of Calvin, some in the great church of Wesley, some in the great 
church of Brown, some in the great church of Fox, some in the great 
church of Swedenborg, some in the great church of Southcote, and none 
in the small church of Christ. 
I remain, your obedient humble servant, DUNELMENSIS. 


PRESBYTERIAN BAPTISM. 


S1r,—The attention of some of your correspondents has lately been di- 
rected to the validity of presbyterian baptism. Permit me to record an 
interesting fact upon the subject. A friend of my own, an excellent 
clergyman of the church of England, is the son of a very worthy pres- 
byterian minister. In the course of his studies at an university (not 
an English one), he conceived the wish to become not only a member, 
but a minister, of the protestant episcopal church. The course of his 
reading and consequent reflection led him to consider that the baptism 
which had been administered to him by his own respected father was 
not a true and valid baptism. “Immediately he conferred not with 
flesh and blood.” He broke through the prejudices of early education, 
set aside the strong bias of nature and affection, incurred the risk of 
being regarded as an apostate and an alien by his kindred according 
to the flesh, unhesitatingly stated his apprehensions upon the point, de- 
clared that, though his bishop might be satisfied with non-episcopal 
baptism, he could not be satisfied, any more than he could be by a 
non-episcopal ordination, and accordingly submitted himself to uncon- 
ditional baptism, as an adult, before his confirmation, and has been 
subsequently ordained deacon and priest.  TlaXavyevitg Madey yerie- 


THE TERM ALTAR AND CHURCH-HOMAGE. 


Sir,—Those of your readers who were interested in a discussion 
which appeared in the British Magazine some time back on the use of 
the word « Altar” may, perhaps, be gratified with what was declared on 
that subject by the church itself in her “ Canons Ecclesiastical,’’ pub- 
lished in 1640. To me it is always delightful to be able to bring 
questions of this character to the tribunal of the church, where that is 
possible; and in the hope that it may be so to others also, I give the 
entire canon as I find it in an authentic “ Collection of Articles, In- 
Junctions, Canons, &c., printed for Robert Pawlet, at the Bible, in 
Chancery Lane, 1675.” There are other points of great importance 


Vor. XIV.—Nov. 1838. 1p 
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alluded to in the same canon, which I have underlined to draw atten- 
tion to them; points on which there has lately been much expressed 
diversity of opinion, which we should not (I am inclined to believe) 
ever have heard of, had we pursued a little more than we have done 
the practice of our Christian forefathers, and sought for solutions to 
any difficulties or differences of opinion, that time as it moved along 
might bring to the surface, in the records of the past, rather than in 
the unfixed views of the passing day. Besides other circumstances 
which speak in favour of this course, and which have had their eulo- 
gists among some of the best and brightest specimens of theological 
wisdom and Christian piety the present age has to boast of, I might 
instance this circumstance in particular, as greatly more than enough 
to recommend it to our regard. Such a course, I cannot help think- 
ing, would tend most materially to discountenance that spirit of the 
age whose effects are found to be so fatal to the church and religion of 
Christ. I mean that unhallowed and daring readiness with which we 
behold even the members of the church, those w ho are heirs to the 
mysteries, assume the seat of judgment on matters which have not 
been left to the determination of individuals, and which, it were unne- 
cessary to say, were always (till within the Cromwellian era now 
current) received upon the authority of the church alone with grati- 
tude and faith. May it not be owing to this, that that evil disease, 
NEOLOGISM, which has attained so fearfully wide a spread among us 
in this country, is still upheld, is impere eptibly incapacitating the mind 
for the reception of all divine truths relating to the soul, and rapidly 
paving the way for the subversion of all that makes Christianity differ 
from any mere moral code of laws? We shall at least be justified, | 
am sure, in thinking serivusly on these points. 


“VIT—A DecLaRation CONCERNING some Rites aND CEREMONIES. 


* Because it is generally to be wished, that unity of faith were accompanied with 
uniformity of practice in the outward worship and service of God, chiefly for the 
avoiding of groundless suspicions of those who are weak, and the malicious asper- 
sions of the professed enemies of our religion, the one fearing the innovations, the 
other flattering themselves with the vain hope of our backslidings unto their popish 
superstition, by reason of the situation of the communion-table, and the approaches 
thereunto, the synod declareth as followeth :— 

“That the standing of the communion-table sideway under the east window of 
every chancel or chapel is in its own nature indifferent, neither commanded nor con- 
demned by the word of God, either expressly or by immediate induction, and there- 
fore that no religion is to be placed therein, or scruple to be made thereon, And 
albeit, at the time of reforming this church from that gross superstition of popery, it 
was carefully provided that all means should be used to root out of the minds of the 
people, both the inclination thereunto and memory thereof, especially of the idolatry 
committed in the mass, for which cause the popish altars were demolished; yet not- 
withstanding it was then ordered by the injunctions and advertisements of Queen 
Elizabeth, of blessed memory, that the holy tables should stand in the place where 
the altars stood, and accordingly have been continued in the royal chapels of three 
famous and pious princes, and in most cathedral and some parochial churches, which 
doth sufficiently acquit the manner of placing the said tables from any allegality or 
just suspicion of popish superstition or innovation. And therefore we judge it fit and 
convenient, that all churches and chapels do conform themselves in this particular to 
the example of the cathedral or mother churches, saving always the general liberty 
left to the bishop by law, during the time of administration of the holy communion. 
And we declare that this situation of the holy table doth not imply that it 1s or ought to be 
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esteemed a TRUE and prorer altar whereon Christ is again sacrificed ; but it is, and may be 
called, an altar by us, in that sense in which the primitive church called it an altar, and 
in no other.” 


The words which conclude the above passage are, it will be per- 
ceived, more in favour of the views of your correspondent who 
defended the use of the word altar as synonymous with communion- 
table than of those who were objectors to it. 


“ And because experience hath shewed us how irreverent the behaviour of many 
people is in many places, some leaning, others casting their hats, and some sitting 
upon, some standing [upon], and others sitting under the communion-table in time 
of divine service ; for the avoiding of these and the like abuses, it is thought meet 
and convenient by this present synod, that the said communion-tables in all chancels 
or chapels be decently severed with rails, to preserve them from such, or worse pro- 
fanations.” 


The transcriber of these lines would hope they may meet the eye of 
those clergymen who allow such unseemly practices to exist in their 
churches as are the practices herein specified ; which, it is deeply to 
be regretted, are still far from being uncommon in many country 
churches, and only because of the low feeling which so generally pre- 
vails in regard to things sacred, as if in the hems of our church's 
garments all virtue had now gone to decay. 


‘* And because the administration of holy things is to be performed with all pos- 
sible decency and reverence, therefore we judge it fit and convenient, (according to 
the word of the service book, established by act of parliament, Draw near, &c.,) that 
all communicants with all humble reverence shall draw near and approach to the 
holy table, there to receive the divine mysteries, which have heretofore in some 
places been unfitly carried up and down by the minister, unless it shall be otherwise 
appointed in respect of the incapacity of the place, or other inconvenience, by the 
bishop himself in his jurisdiction, and other ordinaries respectively in theirs.” 


There is often found some difference in the time at which congre- 
gations in different churches go from their seats towards the altar at 
the celebration of the communion, This injunction would appear to 
require that they should do so when the invitation beginning with the 
words, Draw near, &c., has been read. 


“* And lastly, whereas the church is the house of God, dedicated to his holy 
worship, and therefore ought to mind us both of the greatness and goodness of his 
divine majesty, certain it is that the acknowledgment thereof, not only inwardly in 
our hearts, but also outwardly with our bodies, must needs be pious in itself, profit- 
able unto us, and edifying unto others, We therefore think it very meet and behove- 
ful, and heartily commend it to all good and well-affected people, members of this 
church, that they be ready to tender unto the Lord the said acknowledgment, by 
doing reverence and obeisance, both at their coming in and going out of the said churches, 
chancels, or chapels, according to the most ancient custom of the primitive church in the 
purest times, and of this church also for many years of the reign of queen Elizabeth. The 
reviving, cherefore, of this ancient and laudable custom we heartily commend to the 
serious consideration of all good people, not with any intention to exhibit any reli- 
gious worship to the communion-table, the east, or church, or anything therein con- 

tained, in so doing, or to perform the said gesture in the celebration of the holy 
eucharist upon any opinion of a corporeal presence of the body of Jesus Christ on the 
holy table, or in mystical elements, but only for the advancement of God’s majesty, and 
to give him alone that honour and glory that is due to him, and no otherwise ; and in the 
practice of omission of this rite. we desire that the rule of charity prescribed by the 
apostle may be observed, which is, that they which choose this rite despise not them 
who use it not, and they who use it not condemn not those that use it.” 


Had these extracts not extended over considerable space already, | 
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might have pointed out how much it might tend to the honour 
of our worship, and the growth of devotional feelings, both of which 
it cannot be denied are at as low an ebb, perhaps, at the present day as 
ever they were since Christianity was generally professed among us, 
were we in the above wise to instruct our flocks .to think a little more 
than we do of the house of God, of the things that belong to it as 
His house, and of the manner of behaviour most becoming mortal 
and corrupt creatures when assembled round the altar from which 
they are to be fed with the bread of immortal life. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., R. B——y. 


WEEKDAY PRAYERS AND LECTURES. 


Sir,—One of the great advantages which your Magazine offers to the 
clergy is, that, through your pages, the several plans adopted by different 
clergy for the improvement of their flocks may be communicated to 
their distant brethren, and that many may thus profit from the hints 
and the experience of others with whom they have not the pleasure to 
be acquainted. I have often thus profited by the hints of others, so 
given in your pages, and I would, in turn, endeavour to throw out a 
hint, which, I humbly conceive, may be useful to others. I have re- 
gretted to observe that some of my brethren are in the habit (unne- 
cessarily, as I think) of assembling congregations of their people in 
private houses and other unconsecrated buildings. Many are thus 
led to undervalue the consecrated roof, and, in the end, to think with 
indifference of the sin of joining congregations and communions which 
are positively schismatical. Nothing, I am convinced, can be further 
from the intention, or the thoughts, of my respected brethren; but 
such, I lament to state, | know to be the tendency of the plans which 
they, from the purest motives, have adopted. Some clergy may have 
adopted cottage lectures and bible classes with good effect in private 
houses, in hamlets, the distance of which from the parish-church ren- 
ders it impossible to collect their parishioners within its sacred walls: 
but I have regretted frequently to see this measure adopted where the 
church was most conveniently situated. Has the venerable fabric 
been damp, and cold, and, consequently, unwholesome ? Surely the 
desertion of the building is not likely to lead to the adoption of any 
remedy of these evils. Any zealous clergyman, if he did not wish to 
increase the parochial rate, might, surely, easily procure, by a sub- 
scription among the more religious of his congregation, the funds re- 
quisite to procure a stove which might make the church warm and 
wholesome, Is the church too large for the small congregation usually 
assembling on these occasions, and does the exertion required to « fill 
the church” try the zealous clergyman’s overlaboured lungs too much ? 
I can sympathize with him here; but let me recommend him to try a 
plan which I have adopted with much satisfaction to my people, and 
much comfort to myself. The chancel or the ante-chapel, the vesti- 
bule or some side-aisle, of many a fine church, would be amply large 
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enough for the few scores, or at most hundreds, who can be collected 
together for the prayers and lectures on common weekdays, fasts, and 
festivals, and ember days, and lent services. A slight expense would 
fit up some neglected side-aisle, or other area or lobby, within the 
church, with a table, a desk, and a pulpit, in some of our old churches, 
for such purposes, but I think the chancel and the altar are far prefer- 
able. Led by necessity to consult my lungs, which, like those of 
many of my brethren in large towns, are too severely tried by my 
exertions, | had, for some months, collected my weekday congrega- 
tions in a room which I had fitted up in the tower of my church, for 
these occasions. It was, however, during last Lent, somewhat incon. 
veniently crowded, when one of my churchwardens, who is a regular 
attendant with his family, suggested to me a plan, which, it is remark- 
able, had just at the time occurred, also, to myself. This was, that I 
should upon these occasions shut up the galleries of the church, and the 
greater portion of the pews, entirely, request the congregation to collect 
as closely as possible round the altar, and officiate from within the 
communion rails, I immediately adopted the plan. ‘The expenses 
of warming and lighting are much less than they used to be. A small 
congregation, which, if scattered over the area of the whole church, 
would be disheartening to the clergyman, are now near enough to 
each other to be animated by hearing each other responding and 
singing. During the reading of the lessons, psalms, and sermon, I 
face the congregation, reading from a small light desk which is placed 
within the rails of the communion-table for the purpose; but during 
the prayers I lead the devotions of the people at the altar, praying 
with them, and for them, with less distraction than at other times, 
when I am in the elevated desk “reading prayers” fo them. I never 
enjoy, So to speak, the prayers of the church so much as during these 
services at the altar; | never seem to enter into them with so intense 
a feeling of devout interest, or to feel my office and its awful responsi- 
bilities so much as then and there. 

Iam convinced that advantages would arise from the adoption of 
this plan in many places with which I am acquainted ; but other clergy 
may think differently upon my particular practice, who yet may be led 
by my remarks to reflect upon the danger there is of their introducing 
schismatical leanings among the members of their congregations, through 
assernbling them in unconsecrated buildings, and departing, too, in such 
public services, from the liturgy of the church. I have thought it 
right, from the same wish to increase rather than diminish the rever- 
ence of my flock for the church, to keep the Sunday school in my 
parish in a room beneath the roof of the church, though in a part not 
used by the congregation. I am sure that many worthy clergymen 
are not aware at all of the evil which they are unconsciously occasion- 
ing by accustoming their people to prefer other places of meeting to 
the consecrated church. I need not remind them that after the ten 
tribes had revolted, the first step to the ultimate adoption by Israel of 
the worship of idol deities was, their becoming accustomed to worship 
the true God in other places than that which he had chosen to place 


his name there. IIpovaog. 
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ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 


Mr. Eviror,— A correspondent in your Magazine for May in- 
quires how, on the supposition that the church of Rome is deemed 
by our church a church of Christ,—as her practice of allowing Romish 
priests, on recanting their errors, to be ministers of her communion 
without re-ordination seems to imply,—how, on this supposition, this 
practice is reconcileable with the 19th Article. That article expressly 
says, “the visible church of Christ is,” &e. That the 19th Article, 
at first sight, appears inconsistent with this practice may perhaps be 
admitted; but a little reflection will suffice to remove the inconsis- 
tency. In this article, our church is giving a definition, according to 
her views, of what constitutes a true church, a church whose doc- 
trines should be founded on the scriptures, and whose practices should 
be in unison with that of the church in its earliest and purest ages. 
The definition, therefore, must minutely accord with her own 
theoretical notions of what a true church ought to be. She was vet 
intending, nor was she called upon, to define in this article what 
degree of error and corruption would serve to exclude any particular 
church from being a true church. Whereas, in her other articles, she 
was compelled to decide, that many of the doctrines and practices of 
the Romish church were unscriptural and corrupt, because this was 
necessary in self-defence, in order to shew that a reformation of these 
abuses and corruptions was imperatively demanded. And this view 
of the subject, I conceive, is amply confirmed by the following ex- 
tract from Archbishop Laud’s conference with Fisher the Jesuit. 
p. 128, sect. 20. Edition, 1639 :— 

“ For the church may import in our language, the only true church, and perhaps 
(as some of you seem to make it) the root and the ground of the catholic. And this | 
never did grant of the Roman church, nor ever mean to do. But a church can 
imply no more than it isa member of the whole. And this I never did, nor ever 
will, deny, if it fall not absolutely away from Christ. That it is a true church, | 
granted also ; but not a right, (as you impose upon me).......+.++.. A man that 
is most dishonest and unworthy the name, a very thief (if you will) is a true man 
in the verity of his essence, as he is a creature endued with reason ; for this none can 
steal from him, nor he from himself, but death ; but he is not therefore a right or an 
upright man. And achurch that is exceeding corrupt, both in manners and doctrine, 
and so a dishonour to the name, is yet a true church in the verity of essence, as a 
church is a company of men which profess the faith of Christ, and are baptized into 
his name ; but yet it is not therefore a right church, either in doctrine or manners.” 

“ And yet no news it is, that I granted the Roman church to be a true church. 
For so much very learned protestants have acknowledged before me, and the truth 
cannot deny it. For that church which receives the scripture as a rule of faith, 
though but as a partial and imperfect rule ; and both the sacraments as instrumental 
causes, and seals of graces, though they add more, and misuse these; yet cannot but 
be a true church in essence.” 

Hooker, it is scarcely necessary to add, in his third book of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, advocates the same view of the Romish church 
as the archbishop. 

Should this communication be deemed worthy of a place in your 
periodical, it is at your service. Yours, &c. 








































CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN OFFER OF ASSISTANCE. ; 


Dear Sir,—I have been a pretty constant reader of the “ British 
Magazine” for some years, and though I know that you dislike com- i 
pliments, you must allow me to say, that I consider it a most useful 
and valuable work. Indeed, in times like the present, it seems to me 
to be the duty of every man ‘who holds right views on church matters, ; 
to do all that lies in his power, even if it should require some sacrifice, | 
to support it. for my own part, I think it imperative to do what I 
can, not only in the way of reading and recommending, but also of 
writing for it; and I shall be very happy, from time to time, as I may 
have leisure, and find that I can do it without inconvenience, to send i 
you contributions. Should I do so, I beg that you will use your own 
unbiassed discretion as to inserting them, and just making what use you | 
please of them, as my only object is to assist you in promoting the net 
great cause of truth; and I should be quite sorry if you were to 

postpone or break up things which are already in type, in order to 

put in anything of mine; because I suppose that would occasion loss 

to the publishers, and might also offend some of your other contri- 

butors. But I dare say you will find some way of getting in anything 
which I may send; and (between ourselves) I have often wondered 
that editors do not manage to please all parties, and somehow or 
other get in all that is sent them. Of course, you know, I do not 
pretend to understand the matter, for I never was the editor of a 
magazine ; but if I were, I think I should try. And there is another 
thing that 1 would mention to you, because I have heard it spoken of, 
and I know that it gives offence, even more than what I have just , 
referred to; for in the other case, if their letters are punctually ac- 
knowledged, with a civil expression or two, in the next “ notices,” 
many correspondents may be content to wait a month; but people do 
not like to have what they write curtailed or altered. As to myself, 
as I have already said, 1 entreat that you will use no ceremony, but 
do just as you “please ; though, as I shall always make a point of 
choosing important and interesting subjects, and endeavour to treat 
them in an agreeable manner, and with as much brevity as is con- 
sistent with the design of writing, I do not expect that you will find 
it necessary (and when it is not necessary, I am sure you will agree 
with me in thinking that it is not right) to alter a word. If there 
should happen to be anything, such as a misconception of fact, or a 
want of knowledge on some point (for one cannot know everything), 
or anything else, which should, in your opinion, be omitted, or altered, 
or deliberated upon, you will, perhaps (if it is not trespassing on your 
time), have the goodness to give me a line privately, stating the cir- 
cumstances and your objections, and I dare say that in the course of 
a few posts we shall understand one another. Indeed, you will not, 1 am 
sure, take it amiss if I say, that this ought always to be done; for I 
may, 1 doubt not, appes al to yourself, whether you have not often 
found, even from the testimony of the authors themselves, that when 
you have adventured anything of the kind merely on your own 
judgme nt, it has turned out that you have happened to omit the 
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most important, or to alter the most elaborate and pointed, portions of 
a letter. 1 suppose there is some reason for another thing which I 
do not understand; but it seems to me very odd, and indeed rather 
unreasonable, that you should require to have things so early in the 
month. As I said before, I do not understand anything about it, but 
as far as I can judge, there is not near so much matter (though it may 
be more valuable) in a number of the Magazine as in a double Times ; 
and if the printers can print such a paper in one day, surely they 
might print the Magazine in two. I say this, because I know that 
it is a very annoying thing, when a man has written a letter—and 
perhaps a very long one—on some most important subject, in which 
he is most deeply interested, and which he is anxious to see printed 
instantly, to be told that he must wait more than a month, because it 
did not come to the editor’s hands (though perhaps he sent it off two 
days before) until the 27th or 28th,and that, too, perhaps when there are 
thirty-one days in the month. These things are very apt to hurt the 
feelings of correspondents. And this reminds me of another point ; I 
do think you ought to take care of all the papers which you do not 
use. [suppose they are very numerous, and it would take up too much 
of your own time; but could you not have somebody whose business 
it should be to arrange and keep them, so as that he could always lay 
his hand upon any particular one, and just do it up and send it, or take 
it, where the writer might direct ? What else, for instance, can the 
people at Rivingtons’ have to do? Andif you could just add a few lines 
from yourself with each, I think it would conciliate. It would, to be sure, 
be a little additional trouble, but I think it would be well bestowed. 
There is one little favour which | must beg of you. Some of my 
friends tell me that I write very badly ; and I confess I am sometimes 
a little careless. Besides, you know when one is writing off a thing, 
one cannot stop to think how it Jooks, and it would be very trouble- 
some to copy it. Indeed, the more one corrects it, the more dis- 
couraging it is to think of writing it all over again. Now as to 
yourself Ido not mind, because I dare say you have so much practice 
in reading writing that you can make out almost anything; but I do 
sometimes think of the poor printers, who, I believe, are paid no more 
for making out a certain quantity of the worst writing than the best. 
And I am not sure that it is quite right to make their wives and 
families pay for one’s own laziness. Besides, they are apt to make 
very droll blunders when they cannot read the writing, so that the 
credit of the Magazine is, in some degree, involved, which makes me 
mention it to you; and therefore perhaps, in reading over, you would 
be so good as to render legible anything which you think that the 
printer could not make out; or, if you think it better, would you just 
get it copied, for it is a pity to have a letter spoiled by what look like 
ignorant blunders, as to proper names and such things, which are 
perhaps copied from books which people cannot get without a great 
deal of trouble. You will oblige me if you will just attend to 
this, I hope to write to you again soon, and in the meantime I am, 
Your obedient servant, MopeEstTvus. 
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The Peep of Day ; or, a Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant 
Mind is capable of Receiving. (Third Edition.) London: Hatchards. 
I12mo. 1836, 


Line upon Line ; or, a Second Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the 
Infant Mind is capable of Receiving. By the Author of the “ Peep of Day.” 
London: Hatchards. 12mo. 1837. 


Tats Magazine usually declines noticing second or third editions of 
books, simply because so many works issue from the press monthly, 
that itis very hard to notice even the first editions. Again, it seldom 
notices books not sent for review, partly for the same reasons. But 
there are cases where it is really a duty to do so. In the present 
instance, the books at the head of the notice were not sent for review 
(very wisely), and the first of them was in athird edition in the year. 
The reviewer has heard, with great pain, that since that time it has 
gained very general circulation. It is the work of a lady, and evi- 
dently written with the best intentions. It is the more painful to be 
obliged to say of it, as he must in conscience, that he has seldom seen 
a book so likely to be mischievous to children, or one which all 
parents who wish to preserve in their children’s minds the proper 
tone of reverence for sacred things, should more studiously keep out 
of their way. 

It is, in truth, a book of the school of Jacob Abbot in style ; and it is 
deeply to be deplored that the mischief which will certainly be done 
by that style has not been more fully exposed.* The nature of that 
mischief may be very easily described, though much space would be 
wanted fully to develop its extent and several bearings. Inconsiderate 
people are perpetually complaining of the difficulty of getting children 
to realize, as they call it, what they read. And no doubt it is a diff- 
culty for children of either a smaller or larger growth to “ realize” any 
‘other scenes which may be described to them than those which con- 
sist principally of elements with which they are quite familiar. ‘This 
difficulty does not belong to children only, but to all minds of confined 
views, and therefore to children only as long as their views are con- 
fined. As they grow older, and conversant, from month to month, 
with more and higher things, they can “ realize” more and more of 
what they read. If I described a horse race (with all its crowds and 
excitement) to a horse-jockey, he would understand it at once, and 
“realize” it with a witness, and enter into it with all his heart. But 
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* There was an admirable paper on it in the “ Tracts for the Times,” but in 
somewhat too high a strain for “the million.” A more popular exposure is wanted. 
All, however, who can appreciate such a paper (and are not afraid of catching popery, 
by the way), should study it. 
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if | gave him a detail of the crowds and the excitement which attend 
the meetings of that august body, the British Association, perchance 
instead of “realizing” it, he might go to sleep. If I attempted to 
linpress his mind with the sublime ideas which the world of nature 
presents, or those awful exhibitions of the maj jesty of the Deity to be 
found in the Book of Revelation, he would have still more difficulty 
in the “realizing” process, because emotions connected with “ the 
sublime” have never been familiar to him. So is it with young 
children; try them with the two last- mentioned points, and you try 
them, of course, in vain, for the self-same reason which has been just 
assigned ,—they have not yet been familiarized with the higher ideas 
of either moral or intellectual excellence or perfection, or with the 
emotions which their display is calculated to call forth, and cannot 
consequently enter into them. Now, all this applies most strictly to 
scripture narratives. No doubt, nothing can exceed their simp slic ‘ily, 
in one sense, even where they speak of the Creator or the Redeemer. 
What, in one sense, can be more simple than the narrative of God's 
appearing to Moses in the bush, or of the wonderful and sublime 
scene of the transfiguration. But what will be the effect of attempt- 
ing to realize these scenes too completely without the reverential 
feeling which, before all others, is necessary that they may be realized 
aright. You may realize scenes of this nature in two w ays to those 
in whom, at a given time, these reverential feelings are not “developed. 
That is to say, you may wait ¢ill they are, using all proper means to 
deve ‘lop them; or if 1 you will not wait, you may have them realized 
by stripping them of ev erything cale ulated to command reverence, 
and bringing them down to the level of common, mean, every-day 
life. ‘The latter is the ready, easy way, and is the natural resort of 
a coarse and vulgar (though the reviewer willingly allows powerful) 
mind like Jacob Abbot's. This is the principle on which all his books 
are written ; and it is precisely because in most of us the higher parts of 
our nature are quite undeve ‘oped, that whatever is so is br ought down 
to the level of mean daily life, and consequently, Abbot's scripture 
pictures are so gener ally acceptable. They who read such books 
“ realize’ all which is told them of their Lord, but they realize it as 
the history of a mere human being, better, no dout bt, than themselves, 
but not entitled, on any other eround, to be a whit more reverenced. 
It is to facilitate this “ realizing” that such books as Abbot's talk of 
the greater attention that would have been paid him if he had been 
i gentleman living on his own estate, and a hundred other things much 
worse; and that these books talk of his wanting his supper, and 
sending his disciples to look after a man with a jug. In one word, 
strip scripture characters of everything which a young child cannot 
understand, (that is to say, of ‘everything which makes se ripture 
precious,) and then the young child wi// understand it. Yes! he 
will, and so long as he lives, will read, and understand it in the same 
way; that is to say, as a common-place history of every-day life, not 
cale Ay ited to excite any higher emotions than a novel or a newspaper. 
Great obligations, indeed, will he have to the mother, or governess, 
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who set him “ realizing” at three years old, when all his notions were 

confined to the nursery and bread and butter, and his emotions to the 

remembrance of pain, when he cut himself, or knocked his head 

against the table, or his passions, which required control and extir- 
vation. 

The reviewer has now sufficiently explaine “1 the principles on 
which he objects to the Abbot style. He is sorry to say, that he 
thinks the books before him almost worse dies Abbot himself, and 
quite certain to do irreparable injury to all children who are made 
fumiliar with them. Reverence for what deserves reverence is one 
of the most precious of human qualities, and these books are caleu- 
lated wholly to destroy it. This is a very serious allegation; but it 
shall be most fully prove «d by extracts. All sure ‘ly which can then be 
required will be to point the attention of even careless readers to their 
contents, by stating them driefly in the authoress’s own words. The 
only danger is, that when thus 6) ‘icfly stated, when brought at once to 

view, the reviewer who so brings them m: 1y appear irreverent. The 

irreverence, however, must, in all candour, be attributed to the 
authoress, She chooses to alter and degrade the scripture narrative 
by changing the words. The reviewer gives her narrative in her own, 
Perhaps among all the parts of the gospe ‘| narrative which bring home 
toone our Lord’s humanity, there is none more striking than his 
‘ommending his Mother to St. John; and yet the words in which it 
is related, simple as they are, are calcul: ated to increase, not diminis h, 
our reverence. How does this lady deseribe the Blessed Virgin’s 
feeling -—She loved her dear good Son, who had been kind to her 
ever stnce he was a baby,” &ce.—p. 234. 

How does she describe our Lord's appearance, after his death, to 
his disciples, when engaged in fishing? ‘The whole chapter is ab. 
solutely entitled and headed « The dinner;” and after mentioning 
the facts as they are in wes the authoress adds—“ Jesus knew 
that they were tired and hungry. How kind of Jesus to give some 
food to his poor hungry disciples !’ After again proceeding to say that 
our Lord gave the bread and fish to each, she adds—“ Now the *y were 
quite sure that it was Jesus who was feeding them. This was the w: ay 
the *y used to dine together before Jesus had died, and now he was alive, 
they dined together again! !? And so, because infants can “realize’ 
being hungry, and eating, and dinner-time, this awful scene is 
“realized” into our Lord’s appearing, in order to give some food to 
his hungry disciples, and their all dining together! 

Again, in speaking of that last supper, of which our Lord says, 
“With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you be fore I 
suffer,” using a word which at once took that supper out of the class 
of common meals, and invested it with a new character, this lady 
says, “ Jesus said to his disciples, I am going soon to be killed; (!) but 
before I die I shall eat a supper (.) with you in Jerusalem.”’ (p. 188.) 
After saying that our Lord tol 1 Peter and John to go into Jerusalem, 
and they woul 1 “meet aman car rying a Jug, ke.” (ibid.), she ¢ adds, as 
our Lord’s words, “ Tell him (the master of the house) that I am 
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going to die, and that I want to eat a supper with my disciples.”* 
(p- 189.) This eating supper is repeated again in as marvellous a way 
in p. 198, “ Jesus said, I shall not eat supper with-you again before | 
die.” After this, he * go¢ up from table, and went down stairs into the 
street.’ (p. 198.) There is a curious passage in p. 201. After say- 
ing that Judas brought the servants of the wicked men with him, we 
have, “ For these wicked men were rich and proud. They would not 
go and catch Jesus themselves, but they would send their servants.” 
It would be an odd proof of their pride that they sent the persons 
usually employed ; but unluckily the lady, in her zeal for “ realizing,” 
forgets that St. Luke has happened to say, “ ‘Then Jesus said unto the 
chief priests and captains of the temple, and the elders which were 
come to him, Be ye come out, as against a thief, with swords and 
staves.” (xxii. 52.) St. John speaks of a band, and officers, and a 
captain. There can be little doubt that the regular persons employed 
on such services were sent, and that some of the priests and elders 
accompanied them. 

But to go on. In speaking of the disciples rebuking those who 
brought the little children, our authoress says (p. 153), “Go away, 
they said; you must not bring babies here to trouble us.” It seems to 
the reviewer a marvellous commentary on the miracle of feeding the 
SUUO, to tell “the babies” who are being instructed, that as they live 
on bread, which is made of flour, which comes from corn, which is 
made of nothing by God, and as Jesus is God, therefore Jesus feeds 
them too, Yet this is the commentary (p. 147.) The multitude is 
described by St Matthew as containing children. ‘This for the sake of 
the babies is realized into little children, and then we fall to eating 
again of course :—“ How tired the little children must have been ; it 

was time for them éo have their supper and go to bed.” But is it “ real- 
izing” to insert what is not in scripture ? How does this lady know 
that Simon the Pharisee asked Jesus in order to laugh at him, and that 
he looked very angri/y at Mary, and was angry at seeing Jesus so kind 
to her; and that “this proud man and his friends grew still more 
angry’ at his comforting her? (p. 132, and foll.) Thus again, in 
describing the disciples, * sometimes they were wey hungry and 
thirsty, but kind people gave them food.” (p. 120.) In a chapter 
called “The Virgin Mary,” we have first this precious passage,— 
“After Adam and Eve had been dead a long while, and when the 
world was full of people, God said to his Son, Now go down into the 
world,” !! “But the Son must Le a little baby first—everybody is a 
little baby at first.””. And really has this poor lady lived with her 
babies to so little purpose as not to know that a sharp child of three 
or four ym old would at once detect the nonsense of this last sen- 
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This book will not be the best instructor sustitih in grammar. ‘This is a verse 
put into a child’s mouth respecting the last supper :— 
Oh. Lord! it is my fond desire 
To be a child of thine; 
And much the kindness 1 admire 
That in thy actions shine, 
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tence, after all she had been telling him about the Son? The rest of 
this chapter and the next, respecting our blessed Lord’s incarnation, is 
so shocking, this great mystery is so awfully profaned and desecrated 
by the unhappy and ludicrous nonsense poured out respecting it, that 
it is reé ully unfit to make quotations from them, With respect to the 
wise men’s offering, it is said, “ Mary was poor, but now she had some 
money to buy things (things !) for her little baby.’ It is quite unne- 

cessary to make any more extracts from this book for the purpose of 
displaying the realizing process, or of proving that, if scripture can be 
debased and desecrated, if children can be taught to consider it as a 
mere story book, just like any other of their nursery tales, and to be 
treated with no more réverence, this is the way to effect the happy 
consummation. The whole book is alike; but they who are not con- 
vinced by what has been extracted would not be convinced if the 
whole book were transcribed. It is now, however, necessary to 
advert to another point. It is really quite shocking to find a person 
so wholly incompetent set up for an interpreter of scripture. It has 
been seen that this lady has no hesitation in adding to scripture _his- 
tories, and what will be now quoted will shew that she either does not 
understand scripture, or has no hesitation in altering it. 

There is a chapter about the devil which is re: lly terrible; and it is 
difficult to know whether the rationalist, who denies and explains 
away the personal existence of this evil being, or this lady, who does 
everything short of giving a personal description of him, will do most 
harm, or may be most remote from the truth. ‘The dwelling on all 
the hateful qualities of the tempter at the fullest extent, the describing 
them all, the assuring children they are “like the devil” on all occa- 
sions when they behave ill, the perpetual repetition of his being 
always intent on catching them, and sending them to the dark place, 
or wishing to make them naughty that they may be burned, are these 
wholesome instructions for poor infants “ of three or four years old’? 

But how are all these hateful qualities proved? ** It pleases Satan 
to see people in pain and in tears;’’ and this because David says, 
“In mine adversity, they (i. e., his enemies) rejoiced,” (Ps. xxxv.)! 
This is pretty use of scripture indeed. ‘Then Satan’s pride is proved 
by his having asked our Lord in the temptation to worship him, as if 
there was the least reason to suppose (as far as we can understand 
that awful scene) that the gratification of pride was the reason of that 
wicked request. ‘Then the poor children are taught one instant that 
the devil and his angels were expelled from heaven for their wicked- 
ness, and reserved én everlasting chains in a dark place; and the next, 
that nevertheless they are always going about on earth; and these 
two statements are (if at least the lady has any notion of bringing 
things together) brought into harmony by quoting the prophetic vision 
of St. John of the fight in heaven, when the dragon and his angels 
were cast out into the earth. How much wiser is it to leave this 
matter in the obscurity in which scripture leaves it; and while we 
know and teach that there is an evil and unhappy being who seeks to 
tempt mankind to evil, and is permitted so to tempt them, and that 
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we are bound to watch and pray against his arts, to abstain from pre- 
tending to know his nature, or anything more respecting him. To 
say the truth, and do justice, however, the lady is just as particular in 
her description of the angels, and just as scriptural in her account of 
them. ‘The reviewer has not patience to transcribe much of such 
nonsense as this, “ As soon as God tells an angel to go, he begins to 
fly;”’ or to comment on the very clear notions which the poor 
“babies” will have on being told that “ God is their (the angels 

father. ‘They have not two fathers, as you have’! But the follow- 
ing must, nauseous as it is, be extracted to shew how far folly and 
presumption will go on sacred ground: “ When a little child who loves 
God falls sick and is going to die, God says to the angels, Go and 
fetch that little child’s soul up to heaven. Then the angels fly down, 
the little darling (!) shuts its eyes, it lays its head on its mother’s 
bosom, its breath stops, the child is dee id. Where is its soul? The 
angels are carrying it up to heaven. How happy the child is now, 
&e., &e. It holds a harp in its hand, and begins to sing a sweet 
song, &c. &e.” (!) Enough of the “ Peep of Day.” 

With respect to the second book, called “ Line upon Line,” it would 
be difficult, after the specimens produced of the other, to say that this 
is worse. But it is at least as bad. It relates to the Old ‘Testament 
as far as the book of Joshua, and, of course, comprises the many 
occasions on which the Creator is spoken of as condescending to hold 
converse with his creatures. Greater pains could not be taken by one 
who sought to lower every nation and every feeling respecting the 
great God of heaven, than are taken to compass that end by this lady, 
who is wholly guiltless of any such intention. A few examples will 
suffice. “So Moses went up. Then God said to him, Yow see 
how kind I have been to the children of Israel, go down and ask them 
whether they will do what I desire ; for if they will, they shall always 
be my own dear people.” (p. 198.) “Then God said, I am now 
going to let the people hear my voice, and they shall see* me speaking 
to you, Moses. Go down, and tell them to get ready. So Moses 
went down, and said, In three days you will hear God’s voice, and see 
him in a cloud at the top of the mount. Get ready, and work ¢ your 
clothes. So the people washed their clothes, &c. Moses desired men 
to put rails all round the mount, that no one might go up the mount, 
or even touch it. No, even the sheep must not eat the grass, &e. In 
three days, early in the morning, the people heard a loud voice, and 
then all trembled. And Moses desired them to come out of their 
tents, and look upon God. The Lord said to Moses, Come up to me 
to the top of the mount. So Moses went up, and all the people saw 
him go. He went up to the shaking mount, and into the midst of the 
smoke. When Moses came up, God said to him, (dué God did not 
speak very loud!) Go, tell the people not to come up after you, for 
they must not come up this mountain; and Moses said, I have put 


* Where is this said? This is another specimen of the impropriety of incompe- 
tent persons dealing with scripture, 
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rails round the mount. But still God said, Go and tell them not to 
come near; for God knew how bold and disobedient the people 
were. So Moses went down and said, Do not dare to touch the 
mountain, or you will be killed. Then Moses went up again,* and 
God spake very loud indeed, so that all the people heard,” &c., &e, 
(pp. 198—200.) Now could anything more be done to lower, debase, 
and defile one of the most sublime and awful passages in scripture, 
than is done by this coarse, vulgar, infantine treatment of it? There 
shall not a hand touch it: ‘whether he be beast or man, he shall not 
live,’ metamorphosed into “ the sheep not eating (still eating, eating,) 
the grass ;”’ “setting bounds round the mountain and sanctifying it,” 
into * putting rails up round Mount Sinai.” Still it goes on in the 
same strain, (pp. 202, 203,) “« Ask God never to let us hear his voice 
again, it frightens us so much,” &c. So Moses went up again to the 
dark cloud, and told God what the people said. “They do not wish to 
hear thee speak to them again, said Moses.’ After mentioning that 
Moses was with God for forty days and nights, it is added, “ At the 
end of the time God made hima present. What was it? a book,” &e. 
In page 190 we are told, with reference to the difficulties in the desert, 
that “these naughty lores lites begin to grumble.” In p. 174, the slay- 
ing of the first-born in Kgypt is thus told: What a dree .dful cry the 
fathers and mothers made in E gypt when they found their eldest sons 
were dead. They rushed out of their houses weeping. ‘ Our darling 
son is dead,’ said one; ‘and so is mine,’ said another. ¢ And mine.’ 
‘And mine.’ There never was such dreadful crying heard in Egypt 
before.” In page 292, of him who came down to be captain of the 
army we hear, “ Now Joshua knew who this man was. Can you tell 
who he was? He was greater than a man, greater than an angel. 
He was the Lord from ‘heaven, even Jesus C hrist. Jesus did not 
become a little baby for a long while afterwards ; but he always lived in 
heaven with his father, and sometimes looked like a man and came 
down upon the earth, Was it not very kind of the Lord Jesus to 
come down from heaven, and speak to Joshua?’ Is it not very 
abominable that any one should venture to write in so profane ¢ 
manner about holy persons and things ? 

“Tsaac married a good woman, name “1 Rebekah,” and Joseph was 
“the pet and the darling,” and “sweet good Joseph.” Then after 
teaching the babies that Hsau was wicked from a child, but Jacob 
was ood and loved God,’ in order to sustain this assertion about 
Jacob's goodness, this lady omits the whole history of his deceit and 
falsehood, and simply say s, that Jacob and Esau did not love one another, 
that sometimes Jacob behaved unkindly to Ksau, and so sau hated 

Jacob, and wished to kill him.” This is a pretty way of conveying 
scripture facts, and displaying scripture characters. This lady at once 
cuts the knot about the institution of sac rifice; and, as the subject is 
so remarkably simple and easy, gives the history in chapter three, at 


the very outset of her book, declaring that God taught the way of 


sacrifice to Cain and Abel, told them to heap up stones , and then’ put 


* Isthisso? See Exod. xix.20; xx. 19, 
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some wood,’ &c. Is this “ unwritten tradition” ? or where did the 
lady learn all about it ? 

One extract more, and the reader shall be released. After the his- 
tory of the brazen serpent (p. 262) we have this commentary—* Ani 
now, dear children, do you know that a serpent has bitten us? A 
serpent has ditten our souls.” (Beautiful figure, so particularly 
adapted to the comprehension of “ the babies,” who can understand 
nothing unless eating or going to bed can be brought i in!) What 
serpent do I mean ? The old serpent, the devil. He has bitten our 
souls; that is, he has made us naughty.” (!) “Who can make our 
souls well of this bite?” (! 

The reviewer takes his leave of these books with a very serious and 
earnest request to all parents to consider well what they are doing in 
putting such matter into their children’s hands, and whether it is not 
their solemn duty to endeavour by degrees to raise their children’s 
minds to the level of scripture, as far as that can be, and not to lower 
scripture and its blessed Author to the level of babies’ capacities, by 
the use of words and phrases which will effectually prevent them in 
after life from giving scripture the reverence due to it. 


ee oe 


The Remains of the late Lord Viscount Royston, with a Memoir of his Life. 


~ the Rev. Henry Pepys, B.D., Prebendary of Wells, and late Fellow of 


. John’s College, Cambridge. ” London : Murray. pp. 332. 1838, 


Tur translation of Lyeophron’s Cassandra, by this accomplished 
young nobleman, had been for a long time well known to scholars, 
and many persons had been favoured with a privately-printed copy. 
The value of these privately-printed copies will not be enhanced by 
its publication in this volume, although, as only about one hundred 
copies were printed in 1806 (Remains, p. 8), the volume will always 
be, in some degree, precious in the eyes of a bibliomaniac. But to 
all who are inte reated in Greek liter: ature, it will be a very valu- 
able boon, both for its intrinsic merit (to which Porson bore testimony ), 
and for the example it gives of the successful pursuit of a high degree 
of scholarship, in a rank of life where there are too many temptations 
to less improving employments. ‘This translation was made by Lord 
Royston before the age of twenty-two, and probably was commenced 
during his residence as a member of St. John’s C ollege, Cambridge. 
While it was printing he was on his travels;* for in a letter (dated 
St. Petersburg, October 16, 1806,) he asks for a copy of it, playfully 
adding—* The book I have not yet seen, but L have a great regard 
for the author.” A very great part of this volume is, however, occu- 
pied with Lord Royston’s letters; and they are extremely agreeable 
and entertaining, besides giving an admiral le account of all that eame 
under his observation. He travelled through Denmark and Sweden 
to Russia; and after staying at St. Petersburg and Moscow long 
enough to learn to speak Russian,—which he appears to have done 
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very speedily,—* he proceeded to the shores of the Caspian Sea, and 
visited Astracan, crossed the Caucasus, spent some little time in the 
Crimea, and returned to Moscow again, from which the last letter 
ever received from him was dated. In returning to England, he took 
a route by the Baltic, as much of the continent was closed to the 
English; and having embarked at Liebau, in Courland, was unfor- 
tunately lost off Memel, on the 7th of April, 1808, with Colonel Pollen, 
and several other companions. The account of his loss is reprinted 
from that furnished by Thomas Smith, one of the survivors of this 
melancholy shipwreck, and formerly published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Such is a brief abstract of the matters contained in this book ; and 
such is the history of that melancholy event, by which this accom- 
plished young man’s family were deprived of one who appeared so 
calculated to become an ornament and a blessing alike to them and to 
his country. 

The ways, indeed, of Providence are full of wisdom, though their 
mysteries may be unfathomable to us ; and this consideration must form 
one great source of consolation under dispensations so afflictive to those 
immediately connected with the sufferer, and ought, also, to read a 
lesson of humility to those who might be disposed to regret that so 
much ofearly promise should have been prematurely blighted, and so 
much that appeared calculated to give a bright example in a high 
station, should have been lost to the country, in the case of this young 
nobleman. ‘The publication of these letters will, in the reviewer's 
estimation, tend to increase the high estimation in which he was held, 
It may be readily imagined that, travelling as he did with ample 
means and the highest introductions, he saw much; and the letters 
indicate a tone of mind highly qualified to profit by everything he 
saw. He appears to have been eager and enterprising in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and to have set out on his travels with a mind already 
highly stored, and a judgment beyond his years. The letters are full 
of information as to the then state of Russia, and those parts of Persia 
which he visited; and occasionally there are some traits of adventure, 
which serve to throw an agreeable variety over the volume. The 
account of the Russian ball-room, the expedition to Archangel, the 
visit to the Samoyedes, and the interview with the Khan of Cuba, 
are excellent in their way. In fact, the volume, independent of the 
interest attaching to its author, is highly agreeable and instructive. 
The family of Lord Royston have long been distinguished in literature ; 
and this last publication serves to maintain that character. 





* It must be remembered that, thirty years ago, languages were not so accessible 
as now to the English, except to those of high rank like Lord Royston, who have, 
of course, more opportunities, from their fortunes and from the means of travelling 
which their station affords them. Lord Royston seems to have been a successful 
linguist ; though only about twenty-two, he appears to have spoken French, German, 
Swedish, Russian, &c. The difficulty felt by Pitt (about twenty years previously ), 
when Gent te. Seanes, Gous oneit of knowledge of French, is amusingly told in 
Wilberforce’s Life. 
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Memorials of the Right Rev. Father in God, Myles Coverdale, some time Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, who first translated the whole Bible into E nglish, together 
with divers matters relating to the promulgation of the Bible in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. London: Bagster, 1838. 8vo. pp. 260. 


Tue author of this volume assigns as his reason for undertaking the 
task, “the total absence of anything like a satisfactory or consistent 
account of him;” and he adds, “that he was the more confirmed in 
this design, when he found how erroneous were the views generally 
entertained respecting the measures adopted by King Henry the 
Kighth, with regard to the promulgation of the scriptures in English.” 
It seems also from this volume itse ‘If, that the materials for a personal 
history of M. Coverdale are very scanty, for it contains but few per- 
sonal details, and ey ery now and then a notice occurs such as this— 
“ Where Coverdale had been in the meantime, since the publication 
of his bible at Zurich in 1535-6, we have no means of ascertaining, 
and the first mention we have of him again is now ina letter which 
he addressed jointly with Grafton to Lord Cromwell, (dated June 
23, 1537.) The time at which he married, and the surname of his 
wife, are alike unknown; nor does it appear whether he had any 
children; it seems only clear that while abroad he married one 
Elizabeth, probably a foreigner, whose sister was married to Dr. 
Macchabeeus Alpinus. It was probably through the interest of this 
brother-in-law, who had a high station about the king of Denmark, 
that this monarch so exerted himself to procure the release of Cover- 
dale from prison at the hands of Queen Mary. It is not meant that 
the time of his marriage or personal details are of any very great value, 
(although in this instance the connexion he formed by marriage 
appears to have been instrumental in preserving him from persecution, ) 
but the absence of means for determining them shews that the 
materials for his personal history are not very ample. The present 
author ap pears to have used those which such works as Strype, Fox, 
&e., contain, with much diligence, and by searching some original 
MS. authoritie 's, to have added some particulars not generally known. 
The subject itself is highly interesting, and every contribution to the 
history of our Reformation is valuable according to the light it throws 
on the varied instruments, under the guidance of Providence, then 
working out that great end. The present volume will therefore not 
be without its own interest and value, 

As a specimen of the manner &c. in which it is written, the follow- 
ing quotation may be given, which, as it states the author’s opinion on 
the question, whether Coverdale’s bible was sanctioned by the king, 
will be read with interest. The author, having given the arguments 
on both sides, sums up the matter thus :-— 


“ On the whole, the following would appear to be the real circumstances of the 
case,—that Coverdale was encouraged to print the bible by some of those about the 
court, who had influence with Queen Anne; that a few copies only were at first cir- 
culated, in order that the king’s licence might be procured, and the rest printed with 
the words stating such licence in the title-page; that they were submitted for the 
king’s perusal, who consulted the bishops on the subject; that they told him there 
were many errors in them; but that he, influenced and persuaded by the queen, 
and finding, even by the bishops’ confessions, that there were no heresies maintained 
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in them, gave orders that injunctions should be made commanding them to be set up 
in the churches ; that in the meanwhile, and before these injunctions were publicly 
issued, Queen Anne fell under the king’s displeasure ; that the bible having thus lost 
its chief supporter, those around the king ventured to represent the danger of issuing 
a translation that was full of errors; that the king easily swayed by his humour, and 
having no one to uphold his original intention, allowed the injunctions to be altered ; 
that thus Coverdale’s translation was suffered to fall to the ground, being neither 
prohibited nor sanctioned ; and that the remainder were issued from the press with 
the substitution of Queen Jane, instead of Queen Anne, both because it might have 
prejudiced the sale, the mention of the king’s ‘ dearest iust wyfe, and most vertuous 
Pryncesse, Quene Anne,’ and because that Queen Jane might thereby be induced 
to interest herself in its support.” 


The Appendix contains some curious documents from the state 
papers, and an elaborate catalogue of Coverdale’s publications. 





Lectures on the Establishment and Extension of National Churches. Delivered 
in London, from April 25th to May 12th, 1838. By T. Chalmers, D.D. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Glasgow: Collins, 1838. 


Tuese lectures will, of course, be useful in bringing before the public 
in general a great mass of argument in favour of church establish- 
ments. It cannot be expected to add much to the arguments which 
have previously been advanced, and which may almost be said to 
have settled the question; but everything which is brought forward 
by Dr. Chalmers must be brought forward with a power and conyic- 
tion which very few but he can reach. 


ee 


Caunter and Daniell’s Oriental Annual for 1839. 


Every lover of oriental landscape has regretted Mr. Daniell’s death, 
and the tribute here paid by Mr. Caunter to his memory (highly 
honourable to Mr. Caunter’s own feelings) shews that as a man he 1s 
still more to be regretted than even as an artist. The present volume 
contains very many of his beautiful sketches of Indian scenery and 
architecture; and those which exhibit to us the gorgeous buildings of 
the Mast in all their rea/ity, and yet in an artist-like aspect, have pecu- 
liar value. The volume is altogether beautifully got up, and Mr. 
Caunter’s tales add great interest to it. 


—S 


The Life of Hannah More, with Notices of her Sisters. By Henry Thompson, 
M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington. London: 
Cadell. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1838. pp. 399. 


Tuts volume, as it would appear by a title-page inserted at the end, 
is intended to form an accompaniment to the last edition of Hannah 
More's works; although, of course, it stands also as a separate book. 
Viewed in either light, it has its own value: standing by itself, it con- 
tains the life of a very remarkable person ; and taken in connexion 
with her works, it serves to explain the circumstances under which 
they were composed, and consequently to throw light upon the motives 
Xe. which led to them. In these days of biographies of five and 
even volumes, it is agreeable to meet with a book of biography not 
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exceeding reasonable proportions ; and the present volume appears to 
the reviewer to set before the reader the history of this life in its most 
important features, and to state the circumstances fully which the 
public are the most interested in knowing. At the present period of 
time, however, it cannot be needful to enter into any lengthened 
notice of the life of one who has been so much before the public. As the 
subject of this biography, it need only be said, that Mr. Thompson 
has had the advantage of many original letters, &c., and that some 
particulars not previously known will be found in his pages, ‘The 
wood-cuts are pretty, and most of them supplied by Mr. Thompson 
himself. It is perhaps hardly necessary to say, that the tone of piety 
and good feeling in which this life is written is such as to do much 
credit to the author. 


The True Character of the Church of England, as exhibited in her Antiquity, 
Orders, and Liturgy. By the Rev. George Ingram, Curate of Chedburgh, 
Suffolk. London: Longman and Co, Bury St. Edmund’s: Deck and Co, 
Small 8vo. pp. 150. 1838. 


THE object of this little volume is to shew the origin of our church, 
and to prove that it is not really derived from the church of Rome. 
A great part of it is occupied with quotations and testimonies from old 
historical writers; and it is very valuable in this respect, as giving in 
a small compass and an accessible form what is scattered over a 
variety of books, such as Stillingfleet’s “ Origines Sacree,’’ Ussher’s 
“ Antiquities,” &c. It is the object of the author to shew, that before 
Augustine the Monk came to England, there was a church in which 
the pure apostolic doctrines, now held by our church, were taught 
without the addition of Romish corruptions, and in which there was 
the authority which belongs to the apostolic succession. The author, 
in short, maintains that our church derived neither its orders nor its 
liturgy from that of Rome, and was never justly subject to the domi- 
nion of that usurping see. These points have so often been argued, 
especially lately, that there is no need of entering upon them now; it 
is only just to remark, that the author has brought forward a very 
strong body of evidence in favour of all his points. Many, however, 
of those who are convinced in the main of all the points thus argued, 
may not be disposed to agree with him as to some of the details, such 
as the introduction of Christianity into Britain by St. Paul himself. 
This is, as every one knows, a much-debated point; and those 
whose principles are the same as Mr. Ingram’s will often form different 
conclusions as to the historical evidence for that circumstance. Mr. 
Ingram has however, at least, gathered together the testimonies relat- 
ing to it with creditable diligence.’ His book is divided into three 
chief parts, with a general introductory chapter. The three chapters 
are intended to prove :— 

1. The protestant character and apostolic foundation of the early 
British churches. 

2. The apostolic succession of orders and doctrines of the British 
priesthood. 


$. The derivation and primitive character of the British ritual. 
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There is one remark which it is necessary to make before closing 
the notice of this volume. The reviewer cannot but think it ex- 
tremely injudicious to press so much upon the word “ protestant,” and, 
in order to shew the excellence of protestantism, to extend its significa- 
tion till it embraces not only the apostles, but our Lord himself, and 
the Supreme Being upon his throne. This is done by making it 
allude to “ the protest of truth against error.’ It is clear that, under 
this definition, the most strict and zealous Romanist might grant that 
the apostles and our Lord himself were protestants ; but what would 
be gained by that? If we retain the name of protestant without 
allusion to its first origin, or adherence to everything which that 
origin implied, and choose to generalize it for ourselves, we are at 
liberty to do so; but to force the definition till it embraces the Son of 
God, the Divine Redeemer upon the cross, and even God himself, 
seems to the reviewer to savour more of zeal for a word than of reve- 
rence for the great and awful Being whom we thus introduce, All 
that the protestant need do is, to shew that what he holds is conform- 
able to that which the Son of God revealed, and his apostles taught, 
and the early church believed, and that what he rejects was neither 
revealed by Jesus Christ, taught by the apostles, nor believed by the 
early church. With this remark, which one is very sure Mr, In- 
grain will take in good part, because it would not have been made had 
not the rest of the work been of so different a character as to merit 
much praise, the reviewer leaves this volume, recommending it at the 
saine time to all those who wish for a compendious collection relating 
to the early history of our church. 


The True Strength of Missions. A Sermon preached before the London Asso- 
ciation in aid of the Missions of the United Brethren, &c. By the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, Rector of Watton. London: Seeleys. pp. 38. 1838, 


Tne portions of this sermon which depend on piety and religious 
feelings are, like Mr. Bickersteth’s other works, highly creditable to 
him; but those which touch on church principles are not entirely in 
accordance with the notions of the reviewer. 


—_—_— 


Narrative of Henry John Marks, formerly a Jew, now a follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, written by himself. With an Introduction, by the Rev. 
Charles B. Taylor, M.A., Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester. London: Hat- 
chards; Hamilton and Adams. Chester: Seacome. pp. 165. (Chester 
printed.) 1838. 


Tue reviewer knows nothing of the name or circumstances of Mr. 
Marks, except what he has learnt from reading this volume, but he can 
honestly state that he thinks it cannot be read without considerable 
interest. The subject of the narrative, from the account given of his 
marriage, appears to have belonged to a wealthy family of the Jewish 
persuasion. On his conversion to Christianity, and his baptism, they 
discarded him, he was thrown out of business, and, as far as all worldly 
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prospects were concerned, completely ruined, His family had desired 
that he might marry; and they thought that if his wife were of a strict 
Jewish family, it might be the means of preserving him from what 
they deemed apostasy, which they had some reason to fear; but in 
this instance they miscalculated. After many struggles, both he and 
his wife became Christians, and at first entered into communion with 
one of the Irvingite congregations in London, but after a time be- 
came convinced of the unsoundness of that form of Christianity, and 
their last child was baptized according to the rites of the church of 
England, at the Episcopal Jews’ Chapel, Palestine-place. It is stated 
in the volume (p. 155), that Dr. M‘Caul and Mrs. M‘Caul consented 
to become sponsors to this child,—a circumstance which is likely to 
weigh most highly as a testimony to the worth and trustworthiness of 
the author. The hardships, from poverty and illness, which he and his 
family underwent, in consequence of his change of persuasion, are 
most affecting ; but throughout the book he expresses the most heart- 
felt joy and satisfaction at the change. ‘The reviewer, as it was before 
said, knows nothing on the subject but what he gathers from the book 
itself, and offers no remark on any opinion which may be held by Mr. 
Marks; he simply speaks of the great interest of the narrative, as 
portraying the struggles of mind under which this great change was 
effected, and cannot conclude without expressing a hope that the sale 
of the work may contribute towards relieving the wants of the author 
and his family. 


The Beauty of Holiness, and other Poems. By George B. Scott, Author of 
** Leisure Hours,” ‘‘ Songs for All Seasons,” &c. London: Darton and 
Harvey. Small 8vo. pp. 157. 1838. 


Tue task of writing sacred poetry must be one of extreme difficulty, 
for it is seldom performed with great success. Mr. Scott appears to 
be a man of piety and very good feeling, and fond of writing poetry 
on serious and solemn themes. ‘Tastes differ so widely in poetry that 
no man can fairly decide for others; but the reviewer will merely 
say, that these poems do not appear to him to possess that high degree 
of merit which would entitle them to publication, while at the same 
time he thinks it probable that other persons might think some of 
them pleasing. 


A new weekly sort of Penny Magazine, called, The Wonders of the 
World, in Nature, Art, and Mind, has been commenced, edited by 
Henry Ince, M.A. The tendency of those articles which the writer 
looked at appeared to be good. 

Many books must stand over for this month. Among them, Mr. 
Jacobson’s valuable republication of the Patres Apostolici, and the 
Rev. L. V. Harcourt’s Doctrine of the Deluge. 





































CHURCH MATTERS. 


—_—s le 


Deak Str,—If you think that the following remarks accurately repre- 
sent, what seems to me, our position of danger with reference to a 
most vital question, you will oblige me by inserting them: it may 
serve to rouse us to greater exertion, to see that, if we sleep, we sleep 


ona volcano. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Rusticus. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
STATE OF THE QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue question of education has, for some time past, furnished matter 
for much idle speculation and vague declamation ; but various cireum- 
stances have conspired to make it more than probable that it will 
take a definite shape in the next session of parliament. ‘There are 
certain preliminaries by which a contest on questions of this nature 
are ushered in. Folios of inaccurate returns have been laid on the 
table of the House of Commons; dull speeches, founded on appalling 
statistical statements, have ended in motions for inquiry; select com- 
mittees have sat, have collected masses of incoherent evidence, have re- 
ported, and come to no conclusion, “ It is a dreadful state of things ; 
really something must be done,” says every third man, who has little 
idea of what are the real evils, still less of what is the remedy for them. 
But seeing that no two persons are agreed what is the something 
which must be done, the next step in order is, for several parties to agree 
to call into existence a new power, which will surely adopt or invent 
some plan, and then to toss up for whose plan it shall be. 

It seems that the question of education has nearly arrived at this 
point ; it will, therefore, not be without its use at the present moment 
to see how it stood at the beginning of the last session, and how it 
stands now. Those who read their newspaper hastily over the break- 
fast table, and measure the progress of mischief by the number of bills 
which pass a second reading, will probably be surprised to be told 
that any progress at all was made on the subject. Early in the last 
session there appeared three leaders on the subject of education,—each 
firmly persuaded that education is the cure for all evil, and that his 
own mode of administering it is the only one in which the present 
state of the patient admits of his taking the infallible specific with ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Wyse, Lord Brougham, and Mr. Slaney, differ widely in their 
views, or at least think it expedient to express themselves very differ- 
ently; and though no one of these gentlemen has any great train of 
followers, they represent in the main three classes of opinion, under 
one or the other of which all persons must fall, who agree in the funda- 
mental principle of the nineteenth century—viz., “that the national 
church is not the educator of the people.” 

It is not pretended that all who hold this principle do so on the 


same grounds, nor that they are all equally attached to it. Some hold 
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it as a matter of principle, some as a matter of expediency, some only 
as a matter of fact. One class of persons desire a scheme of national 
education in order to prevent the church from having the power of 
educating the people; and this through fear that, in becoming good 
churchmen, they would cease to be good productive machines : others 
wish for a scheme of education on some new plan, only because they 
think that the perverse will of men, as a matter of fact, will set itself 
against what is established; and that the best way to educate a spoiled 
child is to humour it. But be the grounds of the opinion what 
they may, there is a large body of persons who are agreed that the 
national church of England either is not, cannot, or ought not to be, 
the educator of the people. To what body they are prepared to 
intrust the millions of souls of this country, for the training of their 
moral and intellectual being, will be seen when it appears to what 
point the three following plans converge. 

The most summary method of dealing with the question is that 
proposed by Mr. Wyse. His plan, though he is ever endeavouring 
to disguise it, is nakedly this—namely, to avoid the difficulties which 
result from difference of religious opinion, by having no religious in- 
struction at all, as such, in schools supported by government. He 
would establish in every district of England a schoolmaster of secular 
instruction, with an adequate salary secured to him by the legislature. 
Portions of the holy scriptures might be read in such schools, on the 
same footing as the beauties of the English poets, or the wise sayings 
of heathen moralists—that is to say, as specimens of literature, or as 
lessons of morality conveniently expressed for the purpose of teaching, 
but having no authority to enforce the precepts which they contain. 

In short, in such schools the authority of the holy Bible would not 
be recognised as the rule of life. As a rule of faith it would be out of 
place, for as all systems of faith would be equally excluded, no test of 
their truth would be required. Of course, the clergy would be practi- 
cally shut out from the ordinary business of the school, an arrange- 
ment by which it would be provided that, in the majority of the 
parishes of England, the one man in the place who has had a really 
liberal education would virtually be precluded from forming the minds 
of others. 

Any loss which may be felt from the absence of the clergyman is to 
be supplied by the itinerant visits of an inspector in the person of an 
assistant commissioner. This is the infallible expedient which modern 
science has discovered for working new plans, The first step is to 
remove all ancient feelings, all the checks and counterchecks of local 
knowledge, local attachment, and, if you will, local prejudices,—all 
the provisions, in short, which are implanted in our nature for the 
direction of the affairs of men in large societies; and when the ground has 
been thus levelled, the new building may be erected, the patent machine 
may be put up and nicely fitted, the work is done, and one thing only 
is required to keep the building in repair and the machine at work— 
and that is, an assistant commissioner. Mr. Wyse'’s plan will, in all 
probability, never be adopted. The feelings of churchmen and dis- 
senters would rebel against it; but as many more than might be ex- 
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ted of those who hold strong opinions are inclined to agree with 
him, if only to save trouble, it is as well to remember that such 
opinions are broached in order that we may see whither we are 
tending. 

Lord Brougham would fain be the Corypheeus of national educa- 
tion. He flatters himself that it is the subject of which he is master 
more than any other, and he evidently had bestowed some pains on 
the subject when, on Dec. Ist, he brought his bill before the House of 
Lords. He, too, has found out the one plan by which all difficulties 
are to be surmounted ; and his scheme is on many accounts remark- 
able. In the intervals between his fits of spleen and jealousy against 
his old friends, he appears to have been reflecting much on the con- 
stitution of men and things; and in a green old age he has made a 
profound discovery, which he trumpeted forth in his speech with un- 
usual self-gratulation ; it is no less than this, that “if in propounding 
a system of education for a country like England, he had overlooked 
the various endowments, or voluntary societies,—the various opinions 
on matters of faith, or on systems of education,—and if he had pro- 
pounded one uniform symmetrical system, it might have appeared 
very philosophical, but it would not have answered in practice.” 

Truly it is a great thing to read Bacon’s Novum Organum, and to be 
master of the inductive science ; but his lordship seems to have stopped 
short in his studies, and to have forgotten that it is one thing to dis- 
cover a principle, and another to know how to apply it. 

His solution of the difficulties arising from varieties of religious 
opinion, which is announced as such a triumph of practical wisdom, 
and which is so beautifully to adapt itself to the various circumstances 
of various localities, is this,—that it shall depend on a majority of votes 
out of a curious local constituency of Lord Brougham’s invention, 
whether there shall be any school, and what system of teaching shall 
be pursued in the school if they determine to have one. This sounds 
very plausible, and as if his lordship really did mean that practical 
men on the spot might be left as heretofore to promote education in 
their own way, but that the public should assist them with pecuniary 
aid. But then comes this curious proviso, that if the local majority 
wish for exclusive teaching, that is to say, if they wish to have a 
school for teaching what they believe to be true, and are unwilling 
that every one else should have a right to come into the school to 
teach what its founders believe to be- false; then, says his lordship, 
“they may subscribe on the voluntary principle; but they shall have 
no portion of the grant from parliament; they shall have no power to 
levy a rate in an unjust, exclusive, intolerant shape.” In plain Esng- 
lish, if the majority of the district wish for a Jatitudinarian school, the 
public shall pay for it—if they wish for a church school, they must do 
without it ; one would think this latter alternative would appear not to 
be quite fair either to the majority or the minority, But his lordship 
remains satisfied with his scheme; he says, “ why then, all that happens 
is, that the commissioners will say, there can be no school under the 
system ; that is all.’”’ And this is Lord Brougham’s great discovery ; 
this is the national education of which we hear so much. : 
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There is an instructive circumstance at the end of the speech with 
which the plan was ushered in which must be noticed. Lord 
Brougham is well aware that the watchword of a large party in this 
country is “ Scriptural Education ;” so his system is to be a scriptural 
system, and not only scriptural, but whole scriptural. “The com- 
missioners shall give no sanction to schools in which it is not a rule 
that a part of the reading of the scholars should be from the Bible, 
and that the whole Bible shall be read.” Will it be believed that 
with so clumsy an imposition the hook could be successfully baited, 
and an ultra-protestant caught. A noble lord, the champion of the 
protestant party, the deadliest foe of the Irish education commis. 
sioners, rose immediately in his place, and said that he had heard the 
speech with much pleasure, and “that in many of the sentiments he 
heartily concurred, more particularly in the latter part, which referred 
to the reading of the Bible.” The noble lord is to be thanked for 
drawing attention to the point: let it be remembered henceforth, first, 
that Lord Brougham is the advocate of “ scriptural education ;” and 
secondly, that if the majority of any parish wish for aid to support a 
school in which no doctrines but those of the church are to be taught, 
for such a school no aid can be given by Lord Brougham’s commis- 
sioners of “ scriptural education.” 

One more solution of the difficulties of national education is offered 
by Mr. Slaney. Mr. Slaney is a gentleman of whom no one who 
knows him can speak unkindly. He is a most amiable and benevo- 
lent man; he is a sincere churchman; he is one of those on the 
government side of the house who does not make the secretary of the 
treasury the keeper of his conscience, at least on church questions ; he 
is, both in and out of parliament, a supporter of the National So- 
ciety, which he has shewn, not only by his speeches at the annual 
examinations, but by contributions to its funds on a scale which some 
conservatives would do well to imitate. But Mr. Slaney is unfor- 
tunately possessed, like the two former gentlemen, with the idea that 
education is the cure for all evils, moral and social, and that his plan 
will suit all parties, religious and political. His scheme is simple, and 
has some approximations to good sense: it is, that schools should be 
provided at the public charge only where they are most wanted ; that 
they shall be conducted on the system of the National Society if the 
applicants are willing to go to schools in connexion with the church, 
and if they are not, then they shall be conducted on the plan of the 
British and Foreign Society,—that is, the admission of the Bible, and 
the exclusion of every other book of religious instruction. 

Mr. Slaney thought this would please everybody; but what must 
have been his dismay when he found that the very body whom he 
hoped to please were his stoutest opponents. He had framed his plan 
in the spirit of a pacificator, and with a special view to meet the 
wishes of the dissenters, whom, and nobody else save those who act 
their principles, the British and Foreign Society does virtually repre- 
sent (whatever Mr. Dunn may say to the contrary); he had subse- 
quently modified his plan so as to provide for the special cases of 
Roman catholics and unitarians; and all seemed complete, when forth 
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came a manifesto from the Borough-road, signed William Allen, 
Chairman, shewing that whatever course the National Society may 
adopt, the liberal, the no-sectarian society, is not for comprehension, 
but for exclusion ; the quaker is for war, and not for peace.* 

It is not proposed to discuss the merits of Mr. Slaney’s plan, which 
is only a modification and extension of Lord Althorp’s grant to the 
two societies; nor is it proposed to enter at present on the remarkable 
course pursued by Messrs. Dunn and Allen. But it is important that 
those who may think Mr. Slaney’s views very sensible and unobjec- 
tionable should know, that however he may differ from Mr. Wyse and 
Lord Brougham, he agrees with them on one point: on referring to 
the Report of the Select Committee on Education (p. xii.), it appears 
that he proposed seven resolutions, in which his plan is detailed. The 
sixth is as follows:— 

«6, That it is desirable a board of officers of education should be 
established under the control of parliament.”’ 

And it is to the fact of this agreement of different views on one 
point that the reader’s special attention is requested. 

Here are three plans for providing the poor with schools wholly or 
principally at the public charge :-— 

1. According to the plan of Mr. Wyse and the Central Society, the 
government schools will be limited to purely SECULAR SCHOOLS, 

2. According to Lord Brougham, it is pretended that the persons 
most interested in education are to choose their own system according 
to their local circumstances, provided that the Bible is read in them ; 
but it is so contrived that, if they determine on a strictly church 
school, they can receive no assistance. Lord Brougham’s, then, are 
nominally SCRIPTURAL SCHOOLS ; but 7m no case can they be CHURCH 
SCHOOLS. 

3. According to the plan of Mr, Slaney, the government will give 
assistance to church schools, and to (so called) scriptural schools, 
with some provision for Roman catholics and unitarians in special 
cases, 

But though they differ thus widely as to the kind of schools in 
which they propose that the people should be educated, they are all 
agreed upon one point—viz., that the first object to be aimed at is, to 
obtain a commission, or board of education, under the control of par- 
liament, and having the disposal of public money. 

Mr. Wyse, after many delays, at length moved, on the 13th of 
June, for an address to the crown, praying for the appointment of a 
commission of education; his motion, for which Mr. Slaney voted, 
was lost only by FouR votes. 

Mr. Slaney proposed to recommend the same measure in the select 
committee. His proposal was lost by one vote; and it is currently 
reported, that it would not have been lost at all but for the accidental 
absence of one member, by which circumstance alone the scale was 
turned. 

On the last night of the session, Lord Brougham withdrew his bill, 
stating at the same time his satisfaction at the progress which his 
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* See the Memorial published in the British Magazine for September last, p. 346. 
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views had made in public opinion ; but that he did not regret that his 
bill had as yet gone no further, for he was now convinced that 
‘without a presiding department it is impossible to apply grants made 
by parliament. In consequence of having no such body, a grant 
made for normal schools was never used at all; the reason was, that 
it was considered useless to use any part of a plan unless a general 
system came into operation.” 

Now, supposing this board of commissioners appointed, how would 
it work? Mr. Slaney, the most moderate of the triumvirate pro- 
posers, in his seventh resolution, s says— 

“That it should be the duty of such board to digest inquiries and 
returns relative to the state of education among the working classes, 
to receive suggestions, and propose steps for the improvement and ex- 
tension of such education ; and who, without interfering with existing 
school societies, may lay down rules for the future disposal of govern- 
ment grants, and the due inspection of schools aided by the public 
funds.” (Report, p. xiii.) 

Now some persons have a bad habit of not reading words as they 
are written. And the writer of these lines confesses, that when any 
one projects a new scheme “ which, without doing some particular 
mischief, is to effect all imaginable good,” (a formula, by the bye, in 
which projectors are very apt to announce their plans,) he cannot 
help feelmg a strong impression, that whether the good will be attained 
is very problematical, but that the particular mischief will ensue is all 
but certain, Nor is it a breach of charity to suppose that the pro- 
jector has some misgivings, or he would not have been so anxious to 
guard against the apprehension, Mr. Slaney’s resolution will then 
run thus :— ..,,..and who {without any intention on Mr. Slaney’s 
part that they should, yet] most certainly will interfere with existing 
societies,” and that because they are to have the power to “ lay 
down rules tor the disposal of government grants, and for the due in- 
spection of schools aided by public funds.” 

Mr. Slaney’s commission is to be a most inoffensive creature in this 
world of commissions, yet we suspect that if it were appointed it 
would lead the life of all others of its kind; in its infancy it would 
make many intricate and useless inquiries ; in its youth it would revel 
in statistical tables; it would go on to make ‘suggestions, and to 
report; it would then publish a second report in order to contradict 
the principles of the first ; it would go on gathering strength to itself, 
grasping more and more power, till at last it would be made per- 
manent, by act of parliament, with a power of absolute legislation for 
the purposes named in the act, and of making further recommenda- 
tions, which would soon pass into acts of parliament; till at last the 
tyranny would be too heavy to be borne, and the commission, in a 
peev ish old age, having broken up much that was imperfect, but 
which still worked well on the whole »—having put a stop to the silent 
progress of wholesome improvement,—and having fastened much per- 
manent evil on the country, would die a natural death, or merge in 
some worse device of the same kind. 

If such would be the slow but sure progress of a commission of 
education of the most unpretending character, what would be the 
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working of a commission in the hands of Lord Brougham or Mr. 
Wyse, which would cut boldly at the roots of all that we hold most 
dear, and force its schemes upon the country by a command of the 
public purse ? 

Whether it is likely the present government will appoint a com- 
mission is a question into which it is not proposed to enter now; that 
strong pressure has been exerted to force them into the measure is 
certain. In the meantime, it appears that many right-thinking per- 
sons are not at all aware of the fearful consequences which must result 
from such a step if it be once taken,—not aware that we are on the 
very brink of the precipice, and that ‘the dec cision of the question pro- 
bably hangs on the use which the church makes of every moment's 
delay which may be granted to her exertions. 

Let any clergyman only reflect upon the position in which he will 
be placed, if, after he has made a fruitless attempt to raise a small 
salary for a master of necessary qualifications, the assistant-commis- 
sioner should arrive, and offer the parishioners his system with one 
hand, and a salary for a well-trained master in the other, Are we 
prepared to meet this? Are we even aware of our danger? Are 
we grateful for the hairbreadth escapes of last session, and willing 
to exert ourselves during the interval which will precede the next ? 

A call has been made on the members of the church from the 
proper quarter, and the way has been marked out, only let it be 
remembered that all depends on local exertion: no London committee 

‘an compete with an organized method of attack, such as is now pur- 
sued ; but the energies of the church in her sev eral dioceses may sutlice 
to our need. And let it be remembered, that mere politicians always 
support the most powerful body; only let the strength of the church 
be felt in acts, not in words,—let it vindicate its rightful position in the 
country, not by vehemence of expression at public meetings, but by 
the excellence of the institutions which she has restored to life and 
energy, or which she has called into existence to meet the wants of the 
times. It may yet be proved, by God's blessing, that the only truly 
national sy stem of education is the catholic system of the church ; the 
only commission which shall endure, which is permanent, is contained 
in these words, —* Go ye, and teach all NATIONS, ...... and lo! Lam 
WITH YOU. 


EDUCATION. 


Iv is matter of great satisfaction to learn, that a strenuous effort is 


actually being made to improve the education of the poorer members. 


of the church, and to extend that education upwards into the middle 
classes. An additional ground for rejoicing at this will be found in 
the fact, that this is being done under the sanction, and by the in- 
strume tality, of the National Society ; and that a guarantee is thus 
provided for the wisdom and stability of the measures to be adopted 
in the high and responsible station of the directors of that society. 
Its wide connexions and its admirable constitution, consisting of a 
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committee presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
moved and regulated by the collected episcopate, render it eminently 
fit to be the organ of the church in the matter of education at home, 
in the same way that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is 
its missionary agent in the colonies. Indeed, it may rather be said 
that such societies as these are the church itself, developed in certain 
forms for the accomplishment of this or that object, ‘and that it is in 
this light that they deserve the sympathy and support of churchmen. 
Owing, however, to the inadequacy of its income, the National 
Society has never become a sufficiently vigorous instrument for edu- 
cational purposes. While the annual incomes of other church societies 
amount to many thousands, the donations and subscriptions to this 
society amounted to no more, in the last year, than £1200. Happily, 
avery near and sure prospect of an increase of its funds has now 
opened ; and those upon whom the weight of its affairs have chiefly 
rested, with that true liberality and forgetfulness of self by which 
(however misconstrued by impatience) they have always been 
actuated, have shewn the greatest readiness to accommodate the 
society to well-considered extension and improvement. It would 
appear, too, that the Archbishop of Canterbury has directed a circular 
to be sent to the bishops, recommending this attempt to their attention 
and support; and that, in more than one instance, the bishops have, 
in pursuance of this, taken oceasion to bring the subject before their 
assembled clergy. Nor can it be doubted that the sanction of one 
towards whom confidence and love are so largely and so generally 
felt will have its due weight, not only with those to whom the circular 
is addressed, but with all who take a part and interest in church 
matters. The fi -atures of the plan which, originating, as it appears, in 
the single-minded energy and zeal of an individual, has been thought 
worthy of such high countenance in the church are shortly these :— 

1. ‘To provide a better class of teachers, by improving the education, 
condition, and prospects of schoolmasters. 

To ascertain and bring into operation such improvements in the 
management of schools as may be accordant with the national 
system. 

To offer to the middle classes, on moderate terms, a useful 
general education, based on the religious principles of the church. 

The details of this plan are already in the hands of many of the 
clergy and laity, accompanied by an earnest recommendation, sanc- 
tioned by the committee of the National Society, that they should be 
imme diately and heartily adopted by the country. Its general scope 
and tendency appear to be simply this—that whereas church-edu- 
cation has hitherto been carried on by mere local and individual ex- 
ertions, distantly, and therefore but feebly, aided by a central society, 
itis now attempted to engage all persons, the clergy according to 
their several stations in the chureh, and the laity in their respectiv eC 
ranks and neighbourhoods, in-this work. With this view it is that an 
appeal is made to the chapter clergy to assume their primitive func- 
tions in each diocese, and offer encouragement to the parochial clergy, 

by taking measures for the improvement of schoolmasters, and for the 
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general superintendence of diocesan education. And with the same 
view, local boards for archdeaconries and other districts are intended 
to be, and in some instances are on the point of being, actually 
formed. Experience has shewn that, without system and organi- 
zation, education cannot be well administered. Our neighbours on 
the Continent supply this by ministers of public instruction and their 
officers. But this is as alien from the British constitution as it is re- 
pugnant to the feeling and habits of Englishmen; and no rightly- 
judging person could approve any scheme which forbad the education 
of our poor being fostered by the country squire, and conducted by 
the country parson, but there is nothing inconsistent with this in the 
former co-operating with his neighbours in the management of their 
district or county, nor in the latter looking up to his own cathedral 
for direction and support. Indeed, unless they will avail them- 
selves of all the aid whieh combined energies and ready-formed insti- 
tutions can offer, they will find their straggling schools and ill- -paid 
schoolmasters contending at fearful odds with the discipline and 
salaries of a board of commissioners. So that it is to be hoped that 
the friends of the church in the country will not be backward in respond- 
ing to this appeal, nor suffer the effort which has been made to fall to 
the ground for w ant of doing that which, after all, must be done, and 
can be done only by themselves. 





CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION AND THE CHAPTER OF 
CANTERBURY, 


Ir is to be hoped that the greatest publicity will be given to the 
following letter, not only in justice to the Chapter of Canterbury, who 
have been so causelessly assailed, but in order to give the public 
warning how they listen to the statements of “ The Central Society of 
ducation,” and its formal “reports,” and its heavy accusations 
against so many parties. Here is a case where a reporter had an 
offer of information and declined using it; where, if he had applied to 
public sources of information, he could not have been misled, and yet 
where he has made a series of the grossest blunders, not to say false- 
hoods, and then, without hesitation, founded the most serious accu- 
sations against a public body upon them. These statements and these 
accusations, the ‘Central Society” has adopted without further in- 
quiry, and is thus fully entitled to all the credit or discredit which 
attaches to such proceedings :— 


LETTER TO B. F. DUPPA, ESQ., 
Hon. Secretary of the Central Society of Education, 

Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury, October 3rd, 1838. 
Sir,—I have received your letter of the 24th of September, and with it a copy 
of the ‘* Report made to the Central Society of Education by F. Liardet, Esq., 
on the state of the peasantry of Boughton, Herne Hill, and the Ville of 
Dunkirk, near Canterbury,” with reference to the riots lately occasioned by 
the maniac Thom. You tell me a second edition of this report is now 
printing, and add, ‘‘ should you discover any inaccuracies, you would oblige me 
by pointing them out, in order that they may be corrected or acknowledged ; 
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and if a perusal of the tract should render you desirous of making any strictures 
upon it, I shall be happy to insert them; excepting of course (which to you 
is needless to state) observations deficient i in becoming courtesy.’ 

I trust, Sir, that I shall not disappoint your expectations in this respect, by 
an attempt to correct some inaccurate statements which I find in the report 
respecting the Ville of Dunkirk and its peasantry, who are represented as the 
tenants of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, and whose misconduct ap- 
pears to be attributed to the neglect of that body. The portions of the report 
to which I wish particularly to call your attention, I will cite as I proceed. 
Your reporter begins by saying—‘ With very few exceptions, the whole of 
the persons implicated in the late events belonged to the parishes of Herne 
Hill and Boughton, and the Ville of Dunkirk, an extra-parochial district 
bordering upon both the above-mentioned parishes. Of these, by far the 
greater number were from Herne Hill; Dunkirk furnished the next largest 
proportion; while that from Boughton, which is much more populous than 
either of the preceding, was inconsiderable.” (p. 10.) 

I am at a loss to understand how this general statement is to be reconciled 

with the enumeration of particulars which immediately follows :—‘ Of the 
persons killed, five were from Herne Hill, fwo from Dunkirk, and only one 
from Boughton; and of the fourteen now in confinement awaiting their 
trial, fen are from Herne Hill, none from Dunkirk, and two from Boughton.” 
(p. 10.) 
Surely, Sir, ¢hree are more than two; and if three may fairly be called an 
inconsiderable number, ¢wo cannot be more considerable. But the fact is, 
that the only inhabitant of the Ville of Dunkirk known to be implicated in the 
riot was George Branchett, who was killed. Your reporter admits, that of 
those committed to take their trial, not one was from the Ville. Allow me to 
add, that among the eleven others discharged by the magistrates on their 
own recognizances, no Dunkirk man appears. How then can it be truly stated 
that, next to Herne Hill, Dunkirk furnished the largest proportion of rioters, 
and by what process can the single individual, George Branchett, be multi- 
plied into a considerable nnmber! I make no comments, but pass on to your 
reporter’s account of the Ville of Dunkirk itself :—‘ The Ville of Dunkirk, ” he 
says, “fis an extra-parochial district, comprising an extensive tract of wood- 
land of not less than 5000 acres. The whole of this property, with the ex- 
ception of about 1200 acres belonging to a lay individual, forms part of the 
possessions of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. Until within these few 
years, the district was very thinly inhabited ; but since part of the land has 
been cleared, it has become much more populous; at present, the number of 
inhabitants is about 700.’’ ——— “‘ Though the tenants of the church, and living 
within view of the spires of Canterbury, there was not a church where they 
could attend the ordinances of religion, nor clergyman to guide and instruct 
them.” Again, “The district is still without church or chapel; and would be 
utterly destitute of religious superintendence and instruction of any kind, but 
for the gratuitous services of the present vicar of Herne Hill. This gentleman, 
besides endeavouring to persuade the people to attend his church, has esta- 
blished, at his own expense, in Dunkirk, a day school, kept by a mistress, for 
the instruction of the children, The inquiries occasioned by the late events, 
have, however, induced the dignitaries of the church of Canterbury to turn 
their attention to the spiritual wants of the hitherto neglected tenants. They 
are now, it is said, taking steps for the erection of a church within the Ville, 
and the site of it has already been determined on.” (pp. 36, 37.) 

I have taken these statements together, as they are evidently intended to 
make out a case of culpable neglect of their poor tenants against ‘the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury. They have already, it appears, been largely circu- 
lated by your society ; and they have been made the foundation of repeated 
attacks in the newspapers, as little to be commended for their courtesy as their 
truth. I doubt not, Sir, that you will be surprised and concerned to find, that 
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_ your society has been made the instrument of sending forth statements so full 


of inaccuracies ; and those of a nature which a very moderate share of dili- 
gence, in applying to the proper sources of authentic information, might have 
prevented ; especially when you perceive that these inaccuracies form the only 
pretext for the grave charges of neglect which are brought against the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury. 

In the year 1834, an admeasurement was made of the Ville of Dunkirk, from 
whence it appears that the district contains 5224 acres, of which 4260 acres 
are woodland, and 964 acres pasture or arable. This property is divided 
among twenty-two proprietors, of whom five are ecclesiastical, collegiate, or 
charitable corporations, and the remaining seventeen are laymen. The whole 
property of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury within the Ville consists of 
992 acres 17 perches of woodland in their own possession, and a small piece 
of arable or pasture land, called in the admeasurement 16 acres, 3 roods, 13 
perches, held under a lease for twenty-one years, renewable every seven years, 
by a wealthy resident in Canterbury :—with this exception, they have not a 
single tenant in the Ville. The whole of the remaining arable and pasture 
land, excepting 1 acre, 2 roods, 3 perches, belonging to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and 1 rood, 32 perches, belonging to St. Nicholas’s Hospital, at Har- 
bledown, is the property of laymen. So much, Sir, for the distribution of 
property within the Ville, and the charge urged against the dignitaries of the 
church of Canterbury, that they have neglected the spiritual wants of their 
tenants. 

From what sources your reporter obtained his information is not for me to 
surmise. But it seems clear, that if he had applied to the persons who levy 
and collect the poor-rate of the district, and consulted their rate-books, he 
could not have been so greatly misled. Here, at least, the documentary 
evidence would be conclusive. With respect to the population, it appears, 
from the census (vide Population Abstract), that it has been increasing, but 
ina continually diminishing ratio:—Thus, in 1801, it was 338; in 1811, 446 ; 
being an increase of 108 :—in 1821, it was 543; being an increase within ten 
years of 97 :—in 1831, it was 613; being an increase of 70, There is no 
reason to believe that any great addition has been made since. Indeed, it has 
been just stated to me, that the returns made by the overseer, when the last 
census was taken, in 1831, were very much below the figures printed in the 
Population Abstract, and that probably the population does not now amount 
to the sum of those figures. But be this as it may, no such large portion of 
the land has been cleared of late years as to occasion or account for an ine 
crease of the population. I am assured that the oldest inhabitants of the 
Ville remember nothing of the kind within the last twenty years. Before 
that time, two of the lay proprietors cleared, one, 200 acres, the other, 100 
acres, but with little profit ; the land being, for the most part, far better fitted 
for the growth of wood than for cultivation. It is true, that hitherto there 
has been no church or chapel in the Ville, and that a subscription is now 
raising to supply that deficiency, and to provide a residence and an endow- 
ment for the minister, and a school for the children of the poor. But the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury disclaim the merit of having originated this 
beneficial measure. That is due to their venerable diocesan alone, whose at- 
tention had been turned to the spiritual wants of the inhabitants of the Ville 
before “the inquiries occasioned by the late events.” And he was making 
preparations for supplying these when there was not the slightest reason for 
supposing that the Ville would become the scene of a disastrous affray. 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury responded, indeed, to the call of their 
archbishop as soon as it was made, to the extent of their means, in common 
with the other proprietors of the Ville. Certainly not influenced to do so by 
the riot, in which they well knew the Ville to be no further involved, than as 

its woods provided the maniac leader with a convenient spot for the array of 
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his followers, and one of the inhabitants, fatally for himself, was induced to | 
join the illegal assemblage. Nor did the dean and chapter aid the subscrip- 
tion with any view to the benefit of their tenants, for they have none to take 
advantage of the church, or to share in the pastoral instructions of its minister ; 
but because they are always ready to contribute to any well-concerted plans 
for the religious instruction of the poor in their vicinity, whether their tenants 
or not, and never more so than when such plans are sanctioned by their 
visitor and diocesan, 

In the same spirit they have contributed, from its first establishment, to the 
school in the Ville of Dunkirk, which the vicar of Herne Hill first set on foot, 
and continues to superintend, though assuredly not “entirely,” nor even 
“ chiefly,” or greatly “at his own expense.” I am authorized by the vicar of 
Herne Hill to state, that he gave your reporter no such information. He is 
as much above assuming undue merit to himself, or concealing the liberal 
support he has met with from the proprietors of the Ville in his benevolent 
endeavours to impart the blessings of a religious education to the children of 
its poor inhabitants, as he is incapable of lending himself to representations 
injurious to the character of the dignitaries of the church of Canterbury. He 
has assured me, that not only did he not make this statement to your reporter, 
but that the offers he made to that gentleman of assisting him by his own 
local knowledge in correcting the information he might receive from others, 
were not accepted. Of the account given by your reporter, respecting the 
general condition of the inhabitants of the Ville of Dunkirk, the nature and 
value of the instruction they have received, and the knowledge they possess, I 
forbear from saying a word. Nor shall | enter into any discussion of his 
opinions respecting the education of the poor, however I may differ from him 
in some important particulars. My object has been to correct those incorrect 
statements, which he has made the foundation of a charge against that eccle- 
siastical corporation to which I have the honour of belonging—a charge 
which has furnished other writers with matter for much calumnious remark. 

And as your society has been made the instrument of circulating rather 
largely these injurious misrepresentations, I trust, Sir, the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury may look to you with confidence for such reparation at least as 
may be made by equal diligence in sending forth a corrected statement. And 
you will not, I think, be surprised, if 1 am induced to place the truth before 
the public through the medium of the periodical press also, as affording me 
additional means of counteracting the aspersions of London and provincial 
newspapers. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Bb. F. Duppa, Ese. J. H. Spry, Vice-Dean. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S LETTER AND QUERIES. 


Tue reader will probably remember Lord Althorp’s queries to the 
overseers about schools &e. Lord John Russell has now taken a still 
more extraordinary step by the publication of the following letter, which, 
with the consequent letter of the poor-law commissioners, deserves 
the reader’s careful attention for many reasons. Among others it 
would be well to discover the object ; for some, and one would think a 
very strange, object there must be to induce a minister of state to issue 
such a strange inquiry. The union guardians are composed of any 
persons whom the respective parishes may elect; and of course, in 
nine cases out of ten, are the farmers and petty shopkeepers, because 
there is no one else. Now these persons, quite irresponsible, which 1s 
one tolerable objection, and perfectly incompetent, which is another, are, 
in fact, to supply the government with a view of the religious state of the 
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country. How can the farmer tell how many people a large church, 
encumbered with pews and overwhelmed with galleries, will hold ? 
Will he spend his time in ascertaining how many petty schools there 
may be ina parish? And yet more, can such persons be in any 
degree able to form the most distant idea how many people can, and 
how many cannot, read and write ? But again, as these guardians are 
quite irresponsible, what guard is there for the fuirness any more than 
the carefulness of their returns? We have all known and seen what 
has been done, and indeed is constantly doing, about school re- 
turns; and, in consequence, churchmen should look very sharp to the 
use Lord John Russell means to make of those returns. Perhaps the 
best safeguard against much evil from them is the probability that in 
many cases the guardians will not trouble themselves to make any 
return at all. All that can be got are to be sent in by Nov. 20th. 
Why this haste ? 


( From the St. James's Chronicle, Oct. 9, 1838.) 


Tue following is a copy of a letter from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to the Poor-law Commissioners :— 
“Whitehall, Aug. 25, 1838. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am desirous of obtaining information upon some very im- 
portant matters, in which it appears to me that you can assist me very materially. 

he points upon which I wish to inquire are the amount and deficiency of reli- 
gious instruction, and of education, now existing in England and Wales. For 
this purpose, I think you might frame queries to be addressed to the clerks of 
boards of guardians, now formed and in operation under the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act. The questions to which I should wish the attention of these officers 
to be directed are, for each parish in their respective unions, on the following 
heads of inquiry :— 

“4, The number ofchurches and chapels of the established church ? 

*€2, The number which each is capable of containing ? 

“* 3. The number of dissenting places of worship, with the denomination to 
which they belong, and the numbers each is calculated to contain ? 

“4, The number of schools in each parish, stating whether they are connected 
with the National Society, the British and Foreign School Society, or with any 
religious denomination, and whether Sunday or day-schools ? 

“5. The total number of children receiving education in schools in each 
parish, with the estimated population in the year 1838? 

‘6. The supposed proportion of persons who cannot read or write to the 
whole population in each parish ? 

‘“‘T should wish to receive this information by the 20th of November, as far as 
it can be ascertained. 

‘“‘ T have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 
“J, Russev..” 





“ Poor-law Commission-office, Somerset-house, Oct. 3. 


“¢ Gentlemen,—The Poor-law Commissioners have the honour to transmit, for 
the perusal of the board of guardians, a copy of a communication, which they have 
received from Lord John Russell, her Majesty’s secretary of state for the home 
department ; and they request the board of guardians to authorize the clerk, and 
other officers of the union, to give their aid in procuring the information pointed 
Out in that communication, 
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‘The Poor-law Commissioners are aware that a portion of the subjects ad- 
verted to are not connected with the duties of the clerk or of the officers of the 
union; but they feel confident, nevertheless, that neither the guardians nor their 
officers will be on that account less disposed to afford to the Poor-law Com- 
missioners their best assistance in obtaining the valuable information which js 
desired. 

“The commissioners will, in the course of a few days, transmit to the clerk of 
the union printed forms of queries, which he will be able to circulate by means 
of the union ofticers throughout the several parishes of the union, and also proper 
tabular forms for entering, in a condensed form, the answers to such queries, 

‘* By order of the Board, 
“*Georce Cooper, Assistant Secretary. 
Union.” 





“To the Board of Guardians of the 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


Sir, I enclose one of the papers circulated by the Home Secretary, through the 
Poor Law Commissioners, not so much for the purpose of noticing the unusual 
manner in which the Queen’s minister seeks for the important ‘returns of the 
amount of religious instruction and education” —and which, if the guardians know 
their own peculiar duties, they will probably decline—as for the purpose of 
directing the immediate and vigilant attention of the clergy, in those parishes 
where the relieving officer may be instructed to seek for the required information. 
It is evidently of the utmost importance that the return, as far as the church of 
England is concerned, should be full and correct ; and if the clergyman has reason 
to believe the return erroneous, he should lose no time in acquainting the Home 
Secretary. This, with similar circulars, is intended not only to favour a_par- 
ticular scheme for education, but by the mode of its circulation to do away with 
the parochial system and parochial divisions.* 

A Crericat GuaRDIAN. 


CHURCH RATES.—QUAKERS, 


A SINGULAR phenomenon offered itself at a late meeting at St. 
Saviour’s respecting church-rates. A 9d. rate was proposed, and 
finding that some rate would certainly be carried, one Mr. Cooper, a 
quaker, moved and voted for a Gd. rate. After which exploit, if the 
said 6d. rate had been carried instead of the higher one, the said very 
conscientious Mr, Cooper, if he acted like other quakers, would com- 
pel the parish to distrain for that sum which he himself voted for. 1s 
this conscience? Or again, is another practice which fell within the 
writer’s own knowledge like that of men who willingly suffer anything 
* for conscience’ sake’’? The quakers in a large parish not only ex- 
pected that the vicar would distrain only for a composition, but they 
always applied to his collector, who was employed by the parish to 
collect rates, to get the warrant against them for tithes and rates to- 
gether, in order to save a second warrant. Yet the sums thus paid 
are doubtless inserted in the yearly catalogue of persecutions issued 
by the society. 


* The Editor is much obliged by the document which accompanied this note, and 
which he would gladly insert if its form allowed, and space could be given ; but he 
trusts that, without this, the clergy in general will make a point of seeing it, and find 
no difficulty in so doing. The importance of the subject, however, has forced him 
to make (for he really could not find) room for the above remarks. 
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AN ACT TO ABRIDGE THE HOLDING OF BENEFICES IN PLURALITY, 
AND TO MAKE BETTER PROVISION FOR THE RESIDENCE OF 
THE CLERGY. 

( Continued from p. 461.) 


Performance of Cathedral Duties, Sc., may be accounted as Residence, under 
certain Restrictions. 


39. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any spiritual person, being 
prebendary, canon, priest vicar, vicar choral, or minor canon in any cathedral 
or collegiate church, or being a fellow of one of the said colleges of Eton or 
Winchester, who shall reside and perform the duties of such office during the 
period for which he shall be required to reside and perform such duties by the 
charter or statutes of such cathedral or collegiate church or college, as the case 
may be, to account such residence as if he had resided on some benefice : pro- 
vided always, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to permit or 
allow any such prebendary, canon, priest vicar, vicar choral, minor canon, or 
fellow, to be absent from any benefice on account of such residence and per- 
formance of duty for more than five months altogether in any one year, in- 
cluding the time of such residence on his prebend, canonry, vicarage, or 
fellowship: provided also, that it shall be lawful for any spiritual person 
having or holding any such office in any cathedral or collegiate church or 
college in which the year for the purposes of residence is accounted to com- 
mence at any other period than the first of January, and who may keep the 
periods of residence required for two successive years at such cathedral or col- 
legiate church or college, in whole or in part, between the first of January and 
the thirty-first of December in any one year, to account such residence, 
although exceeding five months in the year, as reckoned from the first of 
January to the thirty-first of December, as if he had resided on some benefice, 
anything in this act contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Evisting Rights as to Exemptions and Licences preserved. 


40. Provided always, that every spiritual person being in possession of any 
benefice at the time of the passing of this act, and entitled by the law pre- 
viously in force to exemption from residence, or to apply for a licence for non- 
residence, shall, as to every such benefice, but not as to any after-taken bene- 
fice, be entitled to the same exemption from residence, and to the same capacity 
of applying for and obtaining a licence for non-residence, and to the same 
right of appeal, in case of refusal or revocation of a licence, to which he was 
entitled before the time of the passing of this act; and every bishop and other 
person empowered before the passing of this act to grant such licence to such 
spiritual person shall have the like power after the passing thereof, anything 
hereinbefore contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 


If House of Residence not kept in repair, the Incumbent to be liable to 
the Penalties for Non-residence. 


41. Provided also, and be it enacted, that every spiritual person having any 
house of residence upon his benefice, who shall not reside therein, shall, 
during such period or periods of non-residence, whether the same shall be for 
the whole or part of any year, keep such house of residence in good and sufli- 
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cient repair; and in every such case it shall be lawful for the bishop to cause 
a survey of such house of residence to be made by some competent person, 
the costs of which, in case the house shall be found to be out of repair, shall 
be borne by such spiritual person; and if the surveyor shall report that such 
house of residence is out of repair, it shall be lawful for the bishop to. issue 
his monition to the incumbent to put the same in repair, according to such 
survey and report, a copy of which shall be annexed to the monition; and 
every such non-resident spiritual person who shall not keep such house of resi- 
dence in repair, and who shall not, upon such monition, and within one 
month after service of such monition, shew cause to the contrary to the satis- 
faction of the bishop, or put such house in repair within the space of ten 
months, to the satisfaction of such bishop, shall be liable to all the penaities 
for non-residence imposed by this act during the period of such house of 
residence remaining out of repair, and until the same shall have been put in 
repair. 


Every Petition for Licence for Non-residence to be in Writing, and to state 
certain Particulars. 


42. And be it enacted, that every spiritual person applying for a licence fo: 
non-residence shall present to the bishop a petition signed by himself or by 
some person approved by the bishop in that behalf, and shall state therein 
whether such spiritual person intends to perform the duty of his benefice in 
person, and in that case where and at what distance from the church or chapel 
of such benefice he intends to reside; and if he intends to employ a curate 
such petition shall state what salary he proposes to give to such curate, and 
whether the curate proposes to reside or not to reside in the parish in which 
such benefice is situate; and if the curate intends to reside therein, then 
whether in the house of residence belonging to such benefice, or in some and 
what other house; and if he does not intend to reside in the parish, then such 
petition shall state at what distance therefrom, and at what place, such curate 
intends to reside, and whether such curate serves any other and what parish 
as incumbent or curate, or has any and what cathedral preferment, and any 
and what benefice, or officiates in any other and what church or chapel; and 
such petition shall also state the annual value and the population of the bene- 
fice in respect of which any licence for non-residence shall be applied for, and 
the number of churches or chapels, if more than one, upon such benefice, and 
the date of the admission of such spiritual person to the said benefice; and it 
shall not be lawful for the bishop to grant any such licence unless such peti- 
tion shall contain a statement of the several particulars aforesaid ; and every 
such petition shall be filed in the registry of the diocese by the registrar 
thereof, and shall be open to inspection, and copies thereof made, with the 
leave in writing of the bishop. 


Bishop may grant Licences for Non-residence in certain enumerated Cases.— 
Appeal to Archbishop in case of Refusal. 


43. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the bishop, upon such 
petition being presented to him, and upon such proofs being adduced as to any 
facts stated in any such petition as he may think necessary and shall require, 
to grant, in such cases as are hereinafter enumerated, in which he shall think 
fit to grant the same, a licence in writing under his hand for such spiritual 
person to reside out of the proper house of residence of his benefice, or out of 
the limits of his benefice, or out of the limits prescribed by this act, for the 
purpose of exempting such person from any pecuniary penalty in respect of 
any non-residence thereon; which licence shall express the cause of granting 
the same licence ; (that is to say,) to any spiritual person who shall be pre- 
vented from residing in the proper house of residence or within the limits of 
such benefice, or within the limits prescribed by this act, by any incapacity of 
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mind or body ; and also for a period not exceeding six months to any spiritual 

person on account of the dangerous illness of his wife or child making part of 
his family, and residing with him as such; but that no such licence on 

account of the illness of a wife or child shall be renewed save with the allow- 

ance of the archbishop of the province previously signified under his hand in 

pursuance of a recommendation in writing from the bishop, setting forth the 

circumstances, proofs, and reasons which induce him to make such recom- 

mendation; and also to any spiritual person having or holding any benefice 

wherein there shall be no house of residence, or where the house of residence 

shall be unfit for the residence of such spiritual person, such unfitness not 
being occasioned by any negligence, default, or other misconduct of such spi- 

ritual person, and such spiritual person keeping such house of residence, if 
any, and the buildings belonging thereto, in good and sufficient repair and 
condition, to the satisfaction of the bishop, and a certificate under the hand of 
two neighbouring incumbents, countersigned by the rural dean, if any, that 
no house convenient for the residence of such spiritual person can be obtained 
within the parish, or within the limits prescribed by this act, being first pro- 
duced to the bishop; and also to grant to any spiritual person holding any 
benefice, and occupying in the same parish any mansion or messuage whereof 
he shall be the owner, a licence to reside in such mansion or messuage, such 
spiritual person keeping the house of residence and other buildings belonging 
thereto in good and sufficient repair and condition, and producing to the 
bishop proof to his satisfaction at the time of granting every such licence of 
such good and sufficient repair and condition: provided always, that any such 
spiritual person, within one month after refusal of any such licence, may 
appeal to the archbishop of the province, who shall confirm such refusal, or 
direct the bishop to grant a licence under this act, as shall seem to the said 
archbishop just and proper. 


In cases not enumerated Bishops may grant Licences to reside out of Limits of 
Benefice, subject to Allowance by the Archbishop. 


44. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any bishop, in any case 
not hereinbefore enumerated, in which such bishop shall think it expedient, to 
grant to any spiritual person holding any benefice within his diocese a licence 
to reside out of the limits of such benefice: provided always, that in every 
such case the nature and special circumstances thereof, and the reasons that 
have induced such bishop to grant such licence, shall be forthwith transmitted 
to the archbishop of the province, who shall forthwith proceed therein as 
hereinafter provided in cases of appeal, and shall allow or disallow such 
licence in the whole or in part, or make any alteration therein, as to the period 
for which the same may have been granted or otherwise; and no such licence 
shall be valid unless it shall have been so allowed by such archbishop, such 
allowance thereof being signified by the signing thereof by such archbishop : 
provided also, that it shall not be necessary in such licence to specify the 
cause of granting the same. 


By whom Licences may be granted while a See is vacant, &c. 


45. And be it enacted, that during the vacancy of any see the power of 
granting licences of non-residence under this act, subject to the regulations 
herein contained, shall be exercised by the guardian of the spiritualities of the 
diocese; or in case the bishop of any diocese shall be disabled from exercising 
in person the functions of his office, such power shall be exercised by the 
person or persons lawfully empowered to exercise his general jurisdiction in 
the diocese: provided always, that no licence granted by any other than the 
bishop shall be valid until the archbishop of the province shall have signified 
his approbation of the grant of such licence by signing the same. 
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Duration of Licences. 


46. And be it enacted, that,no licence for non-residence granted under this 
act, or under the said hereinbefore second recited act, shall continue in force 
after the thirty-first day of December in the year next after the year in which 
such licence shall have been or shall be granted. 


Fee for Licence. 

47. And be it enacted, that every person obtaining any licence of non 
residence shall pay for the same to the secretary or officer of the bishop, o1 
other person granting the same, the sum of ten shillings, over and above the 
stamp duty chargeable thereon, and no more, and also the sum of three shil- 
lings, and no more, to the registrar of the diocese, and shall also pay the sum 


of five shillings to the secretary of the archbishop when any such licence shall 
have been signed by such archbishop. 


Licences not to be void by the Death or Removal of the Grantor. 


48. And be it enacted, that no licence of non-residence shall become void 
by the death or removal of the bishop granting the same, but the same shall 


be and remain valid, notwithstanding any such death or removal, unless the 
same shall be revoked as hereinafter mentioned. 


Licences may be Revoked. 

49. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any archbishop or bishop 
who shall have granted any licence of non-residence as aforesaid, or for any 
successor of any such archbishop or bishop, after having given such incumbent 
sufficient opportunity of shewing reason to the contrary, in any case in which 
there may appear to such archbishop or bishop good cause for revoking the 
same, by an instrument in writing under his hand to revoke any such licence: 
provided always, that any such incumbent may, within one month after ser- 
vice upon him of such revocation, if by a bishop, appeal to the archbishop of 


the province, who shall confirm or annul such revocation as to him shall 
appear just and proper. 


Copies of Licences or Revocations to be filed in the Registry of the Diocese, 
and a List kept for Inspection ; and Copies transmitted to Churchwardens, 
and publicly read at the first Visitation. 


50. And be it enacted, that every bishop who shall grant or revoke any 
licence of non-residence under this act shall and he is hereby required, within 
one month after the grant or revocation of such licence, to cause a copy of 
every such licence or revocation to be filed in the registry of his diocese ; and 
an alphabetical list of such licences and revocations shall be made out by the 
registrar of such diocese, and entered in a book, and kept for the inspection of 
all persons, upon payment of three shillings, and no more; and a copy of 
every such licence, and a statement in writing of the grounds of exemption, 
shall be transmitted by the spiritual person to whom such licence shall have 
been granted, or who may be exempted from residence, to the churchwardens 
or chapelwardens of the parish or place to which the same relates, within one 
month after the grant of such licence, or of his taking advantage of such 
exemption, as the case may be; and every bishop revoking any such licence 
shall cause a copy of such revocation to be transmitted, within one month 
after the revocation thereof, to the churchwardens or chapelwardens of the 
parish or place to which it relates; which copies of licences and revocation, 
and statements of exemption, shall be by such churchwardens or chapel- 
wardens deposited in the parish chest,and shall likewise be produced by them, 
and publicly read by the registrar or other officer, at the visitation of the eccle- 
siastical district within which such benefice shall be locally situate next suc- 
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ceeding the receipt thereof; and every spiritual person who shall neglect so 
to transmit a copy of such licence or statement of exemption, as hereby re- 
quired, shall lose all benefit of such licence, and until he shall have transmitted 
such statement, shall not be entitled to the benefit of such exemption: pro- 
vided always, that in case the archbishop of the province shall on appeal to 
him annul the revocation of any such licence, the bishop by whom such revo- 
cation shall have been made shall, immediately on receiving notice from the 
archbishop that he has annulled the same, order, by writing under his hand, 
that the copies of such revocation shall be forthwith withdrawn from the said 
registry and parish chest, and that the same shall not be produced and read at 
the visitation, and that such revocation shall be erased from the list of revo- 
cations in the said registry ; which order shall be binding on the registrar and 
churchwardens respectively to whom the same shall be addressed. 


List of Licences allowed by the Archbishop, or granted in his own Diocese, to be 
annually transmitted to her Majesty in Council, who may revoke Licences, 
&c.— Licence, alt hough revoked, to be deemed valid between the Grant and 
Revocation. 


51. And be it enacted, that every archbishop who shall in his own diocese 
grant any licence of non-residence, or who shall approve and allow, in manner 
directed by this act, any such licence in any case not enumerated in this act, 
or any renewal of a licence in the case of the dangerous illness of the wife or 
child of any spiritual person, shall annually in the month of January in each 
year transmit to her majesty in council a list of all licences or renewals so 
granted or allowed by such archbishop respectively in the year ending on the 
last day of December preceding such month of January, and shall in every 
such list specify the reasons which have induced him to grant or allow each 
such licence or renewal, together with the reasons transmitted to him by the 
bishops for granting or recommending each such licence in their respective 
dioceses; and it shall be lawful for her majesty in council, by an order made 
for that purpose, to revoke and annul any such licence; and if her majesty in 
council shall think fit so to do, such order shall be transmitted to the arch- 
bishop who shall have granted or approved and allowed such licence or 
renewal, who shall thereupon cause a copy of every such order to be trans- 
mitted to the bishop of the diocese in which such licence shall have been 
granted ; and such bishop shall cause a copy of the mandatory part of the 
order to be filed in the registry of such diocese, and a like copy to be delivered 
to the churchwardens or chapelwardens of the parish or place to which the 
same relates, in manner hereinbefore directed as to revocation of licences; and 
every such archbishop shall cause a copy of the mandatory part of every such 
order made in relation to any such licence granted by him in his own diocese 
to be in like manner filed in the registry of his diocese, and a like copy also to 
be delivered to the churchwardens or chapelwardens of the parish or place to 
Which such licence shall relate in manner before mentioned : provided always, 
that after such licence shall have been so revoked by her majesty in council 
the same shall nevertheless, in all questions that shall have arisen or may 
thereafter arise touching the non-residence of the spiritual person to whom 
the same shall have been granted, between the time at which the same was 
granted or approved and allowed and the time of the revocation thereof being 
so filed in the registry, be deemed and taken to have been valid. 


Incumbents to answer Questions transmitted to them by Bishop. 


52. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for each bishop and he is 
hereby required to transmit, some time in the month of January in each year, 
to every spiritual person holding any benefice within his diocese or jurisdic- 
tion, the questions contained in the first schedule to this act, for the purpose 
of better enabling the several bishops to make the returns hereinafter men- 
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tioned; and every spiritual person to whom such questions shall be so trans- 
mitted shall, within three weeks from the day on which the same shall be 
delivered to him, or to the officiating minister of the benefice for the time 
being, make and transmit to the bishop full and specific answers thereto, such 
answers being signed by such spiritual person. 


Annual Return to be made to Her Majesty in Council of Residents and Non- 
resude nts, We. 


53. And be it enacted, that on or before the twenty-fifth day of March in 
every year a return shall be made to her majesty in council by every bishop of 
the name of every benefice within his diocese or jurisdiction, and the names 
of the several spiritual persons holding the same respectively who shall have 
resided thereon; and also the names of the several spiritual persons who, by 
reason of any exemption under or by virtue of this act, or by reason of any 
licence granted by such bishop, shall not have resided on their respective bene- 
fices; and also the names of all spiritual persons, not having any such exemp- 
tion or licence, who shall not have resided on their respective benefices, so far 
as the bishop is informed thereof; and also the substance of the answers 
received in all cases to the questions so transmitted as aforesaid. 


Residence may be enforced by Monition, or the Living sequestered. — Appeal 
against Sequestration vo the Archbishop. 


54. And be it enacted, that in every case in which it shall appear to the 
bishop that any spiritual person holding any benefice within his diocese, and 
not having a licence to reside elsewhere than in the house of residence belong- 
ing thereto, nor having any legal cause of exemption from residence, does not 
sufficiently, according to the true meaning and intent of this act, reside on 
such benefice, it shall be lawful for such bishop, instead of proceeding for 
penalties under this act, or for penalties incurred before the passing of this 
act under the act of the fifty-seventh year of his majesty king George the 
Third, or after proceeding for the same, to issue or cause to be issued a moni- 
tion to such spiritual person, requiring him forthwith to proceed to and to 
reside on such benefice, and perform the duties thereof, and to make a return 
to such monition within a certain number of days after the issuing thereof; 
provided that in every such case there shall be thirty days between the time of 
serving such monition on such spiritual person, in the manner hereinafter 
directed, and the time specified in such monition for the return thereto; and 
the spiritual person on whom any such monition shall be served shall, within 
the time specified for that purpose, make a return thereto into the registry of 
the diocese, to be there filed; and it shall be lawful for the bishop to whom 
any such return shall be made to require such return or any fact contained 
therein to be verified by evidence ; and in every case where no such return 
shall be made, or where such return shall not state such reasons for the non- 
residence of such spiritual person as shall be deemed satisfactory by the bishop, 
or where such return, or any of the facts contained therein, shall not be so 
veritied as aforesaid, when such verification shall have been required, it shall 
be lawful for the bishop to issue an order in writing under his hand and seal, 
requiring such spiritual person to proceed and reside as aforesaid within 
thirty days after such order shall have been served upon him in like manner 
as is hereinafter directed with respect to the service of monitions ; and in case 
of non-compliance with such order it shall be lawful for the bishop to 
sequester the profits of such benefice until such order shall be complied with, 
or such sufficient reasons for non-compliance therewith shall be stated and 
proved as aforesaid, and to direct, by any order to be made for that purpose 
under his hand, and filed as aforesaid, the application of such profits, after 
deducting the necessary expenses of serving the cure either in the whole or in 
such proportions as he shall think fit, in the first place to the payment of the 
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penalties proceeded for, if any, and of such reasonable expenses as shall have 
been incurred in relation to such monition and sequestration, and in the next 
place towards the repair or sustentation of the chancel, house of residence of 
such benefice, or of any of the buildings and appurtenances thereof, and of the 
glebe and demesne lands, and in the next place, where such benefice shall be 
likewise under sequestration at the suit of any creditor, then towards the 
satisfaction of such last-mentioned sequestration ; ; and after the satisfaction 
thereof, then and in the next place towards the augmentation or improvement 
of any such benefice, or the house of residence thereof, or any of the buildings 
and appurtenances thereof, or towards the improvement of any of the glebe or 
demesne lands thereof, or to order and direct the same or any portion thereof 
to be paid to the treasurer of the governors of the bounty of Queen Anne, for 
the purposes of the said bounty, as such bishop shall, in his discretion, under 
all circumstances, think fit and expedient; and it shall also be lawful for the 
bishop, within six months after such order for sequestration, or within six 
months after any money shall have been actually levied by such sequestration, 
to remit to such spiritual person any proportion of such sequestered profits, or 
to cause the same or any part thereof, whether the same remain in the hands 
of the sequestrator or shall have been paid to the said treasurer, to be paid to 
such spiritual person; and every such sequestrator at the suit of the bishop, 
is hereby required, upon receiving an order under the hand of such bishop, 
forthwith to obey the same; and the said treasurer is hereby authorized and 
required, upon receiving a like order from such bishop, to make such payment 
out of any money in his hands: provided always, that any such spiritual per- 
son may, within one month after service upon him of the order for any such 
sequestration, appeal to the archbishop of the province, who shall make suc . 
order relating thereto, or to the profits that shall have been so sequestered ¢ 
aforesaid, for the return of the same or any part thereof to such spiritual — 
son, or to such sequestrator at the suit of any creditor, (as the case may be,) 
or otherwise as may appear to such archbishop to be just and proper; but 
nevertheless such sequestration shall be in force during such appeal. 


Incumbents returning to Residence on Monition to pay the Costs. 


And be it enacted, that every spiritual person to whom any such moni- 
tion or order in writing shall be issued as aforesaid, who shall be at the time 
of the issuing thereof absent from his benefice, contrary to the provisions of 
this act, but “who shall forthwith obey such monition or order, and the profits 
of whose benefice shall by reason of such obedience not be sequestered, shall 
nevertheless pay all costs, charges, and expenses incurred by reason of the 
issuing and serving such monition or order, and that the proceedings thereon 
shall not be stay ed until such payment shall be made. 


Incumbent returning to Residence on Monition, but again absenting himself 


within Twelve Months, the Bishop may, without further Monition, sequester. 


56. And for effectually enforcing bond fide residence according to the intent 
of such monition and order, be it enacted, that if any spiritual person, not 
having a licence to reside out of the limits of his benefice, nor having other 
lawful cause of absence from the same, who after any such monition or order 
as aforesaid requiring him to reside, and before or after any such sequestration 
as aforesaid, shall in obedience to any such monition or order have begun to 
reside upon his benefice, shall afterwards, and before the expiration of twelve 
months next after the commencement of such residence, wilfully absent him- 
self from such benefice for the space of one month together, or to be accounted 
at several times, it shall be lawful for the bishop, without issuing any other 
monition or making any order, to sequester and apply the profits of such bene- 
fice, as before directed by this act, for the purpose of ers the resi- 
dence of such spiitual person, according to the true intent of the original 
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monition issued by the bishop as aforesaid: and it shall be lawful for the 
bishop so to proceed in like cases from time to time as often as occasion may 
require ; provided that in each such case such spiritual person may, within 
one month after the service upon him of the order for any such sequestration, 
appeal to the archbishop of the province, who shall make such order relating 
thereto, or to the profits sequestered, or to any part thereof, as to him may 


seem just and proper, but nevertheless such sequestration shall be in force 
during such appeal. 


Reasons for remitting Penalties for Non-residence of a certain Amount to be 
transmitted to the Queen in Council. 


57. And be it enacted, that in every case in which any archbishop or bishop 
shall think proper, after proceeding by monition for the recovery of any 
penalty under this act for non-residence of more than one-third part of the 
yearly value of any benefice for any non-residence exceeding six months in the 
year, to remit the whole or any part of any such penalty, such archbishop 
shall forthwith transmit to her majesty in council, and such bishop shall 
forthwith transmit to the archbishop of the province to which he belongs, a 
statement of the nature and special circumstances of each case, and the reasons 
for the remission of any such penalty: and it shall thereupon be lawful for 
her majesty in council, or for the archbishop, as the case may be, to allow or 
disallow such remission in whole or in part, in the same manner as is pro- 
vided in this act with relation to the allowance or disallowance of licences of 
non-residence granted in cases not hereinbefore expressly enumerated : pro- 
vided always, that the decision of the archbishop with respect to cases trans- 
mitted to him from a bishop shall be final. 


Benefice continuing so sequestered One Year, or being Twice so sequestered within 


Two Years, to become void. 


58. And be it enacted, that if the benefice of any spiritual person shall con- 
tinue for the space of one whole year under sequestration issued under the 
provisions of this act for disobedience to the bishop’s monition or order re- 
quiring such spiritual person to reside on his benefice, or if such spiritual 
person shall, under the provisions of this act, incur two such sequestrations 
in the space of two years, and shall not be relieved with respect to either of 
such sequestrations upon appeal, such benefice shall thereupon become void ; 
and it shall be lawful for the patron of such benefice to make donation or to 
present or nominate to the same as if such spiritual person were dead, and the 
bishop, on such benefice so becoming void, shall give notice in writing under 
his hand to such patron, which notice shall either be delivered to such patron 
or left at his usual place of abode, or if such patron or place of abode shall be 
unknown, or shall be out of England, such notice shall be twice inserted in 
the London Gazette, and also twice in some newspaper printed and usually 
circulated in London, and in some other newspaper usually circulated in the 
neighbourhood of the place where such benefice is situate ; and for the purposes 
of lapse the avoidance of the benefice shall be reckoned from the day on which 
such notice shall have been delivered as aforesaid, or from the day on which 
six months shall have expired after the second publication of such notice in 
the London Gazette, as the case may be; and every such notice in the 
Gazette and newspapers shall state that the patron or the place of abode of the 
patron is unknown, or that he is said to be out of England, as the case may 
be, and that the benefice will lapse, at the furthest, after the expiration of one 
year from the second publication thereof as aforesaid; and upon any such 
avoidance it shall not be lawful for the patron to appoint by donation or present 


or nominate to such benefice so avoided the person by reason of whose non- 
residence the same was so avoided. 
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Contracts for letting Houses in which any Spiritual Persons required by Bishop 
to reside to be void.— Penalty for holding adverse Possession 40s. for every 
Day. 


59. And be it enacted, that any agreement made for the letting of the house 
of residence, or the buildings, gardens, orchards, or appurtenances necessar 
for the convenient occupation of the same, belonging to any benefice, to whic 
house of residence any spiritual person may be required, by order of the 
bishop as aforesaid, to proceed and to reside therein, or which may be 
assigned or appointed as a residence to any curate by the bishop, shall be made 
in writing, and shall contain a condition for avoiding the same, upon a copy 
of such order, assignment, or appointment being served upon the occupier 
thereof, or left at the house, and otherwise shall be null and void ; and a copy 
of every such order, assignment, or appointment shall immediately on the 
issuing thereof be transmitted to one of the churchwardens of the parish, or 
such other person as the bishop shall think fit, and be by him forthwith 
served on the occupier of such house of residence, or left at the same; and 
any person continuing to hold any such house of residence, or any such building, 
garden, orchard, or appurtenances, after the day on which such spiritual per- 
son shall be directed by such order to reside in such house of residence, or 
which shall be specified in any such order, assignment, or appointment, and 
after such copy shall be so served or left as aforesaid, shall forfeit the sum of 
forty shillings for every day he shall, without the permission of the bishop in 
writing under his hand for that purpose obtained, wilfully continue to hold 
any such house, building, garden, orchard, or appurtenances, together with 
the expense of serving or leaving such order, assignment, or appointment, to be 
allowed by the bishop issuing the order or making such assignment or appoint- 
ment; and it shall also be lawful for the spiritual person so directed to reside, 
or the curate to whom any such residence is assigned, to apply to any justice 
of the peace having jurisdiction in the place for a warrant for the taking pos- 
session thereof: and the justice to whom any such order for such possession 
is produced shall and he is hereby required, upon its being duly verified, to grant 
a warrant to some peace officer to deliver such possession, and possession 
may thereupon be taken of such house under such warrant at any time in the 
daytime, by entering the saine by force, if necessary, without any other pro- 
ceeding by ejectment or otherwise, any law or statute to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; provided that any person who shall have been in possession of any 
such house of residence or premises under a verbal agreement only, or under 
any agreement in which the condition aforesaid for avoiding the same shall not 
be inserted, and who shall be turned out of possession by virtue of this act, shall 
be entitled to sue the person with whom he or she had entered into such 
agreement for damages occasioned by his or her being so turned out of pos- 
session, to be recovered in any of her majesty’s superior courts at Westminster. 


Incumbent not liable to Penalty for Non-residence while the Tenant occupies. 


60. Provided always, and be it enacted, that no spiritual person shall be 
liable to any penalty for not residing in any such house of residence during 
such time as such tenant shall continue to occupy such house of residence or 
other building or appurtenances necessary to the occupation of the same. 


Vicar’s Oath relating to Residence abolished. 
61. And be it enacted, that no oath shall be required of or taken by any 


vicar in relation to residence on his vicarage ; any law, custom, constitution, 
or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Oa Avoidance of Benefice not having fit House of Residence Bishop to raise 
Money to build one by Mor igage of Glebe &c. for 35 Years. 


62. And be it enacted, that upon or at any time after the avoidance of any 
benefice it shall be lawful for the bishop and he is hereby required to issue a 
commission to four beneficed clergymen of his diocese, or if the benefice be 
within his peculiar jurisdiction, but locally situate in another diocese, then to 
four beneficed clergymen of such last- mentioned diocese, one of whom shall 
be the rural dean (if any) of the rural deanery or district wherein such benefice 
shall be situate, directing them to inquire whether there is a fit house of resi- 
dence within such benefice, and what are the annual profits of such benefice, 
and if the clear annual profits of such benefice exceed one hundred pounds 
whether a fit house of residence can be conveniently provided on the glebe of 
such benefice, or otherwise; and if the said commissioners, or any three of 
them, shall report in writing under their hands to the said bishop that there 
is no fit house of residence within such benefice, and that the clear annual profits 
of such benefice exceed one hundred pounds, and that a fit house of residence 
can be conveniently provided on the glebe of such benefice, or on any land 
which can be conveniently procured for the site of such house of residence, it 
shall be lawful for the said bishop and he is hereby required to procure 
from some skilful and experienced workman or warveyor a certificate containing 
a statement of the condition of the buildings (if any), and of the value of the 
timber and other materials (if any) thereupon fit to be employed in building 
or repairing or to be sold, and also a plan or estimate of the work fit and pro- 
per to be done for building or repairing such house of residence with all ne- 
cessary and convenient offices, and thereupon, by mortgage of the glebe, 
tithes, rents, rent-charges, and other profits and emoluments, arising or to 
arise from such benefice, to levy and raise such sum or sums as the said esti- 
mate shall amount to, after deducting the value of any timber or other materials 
which may be thought proper to be sold; not exceeding four years’ net income 
and produce of such benefice, after deducting all outgoings (except only the 
salary of the assistant curate where such a curate is necessary), which mort- 
gage shall be made to the person or persons who shall advance the money so 
to be levied and raised for the term of thirty-five years, or until the money so 
to be raised, with interest for the same, and such costs and charges as may 
attend the recovery thereof, shall be fully paid and satisfied according to the 
provisions of this act ; and the same mortgage shall be made by one or more deed 
or deeds in the form or to the effect for that purpose contained in the second 
schedule to this act, and shall bind the incumbent of such benefice for the time 
being and his successors until the principal and interest, costs and charges, 
shall be fully paid off and satisfied, and every incumbent for the time being i is 
hereby made liable to the payment of so much of the principal, interest, and 

costs as under the directions hereinafter contained shall become payable during 
the time he shall be such incumbent, and every such incumbent and his repre- 
sentatives shall be and are hereby also made respectively liable to the propor- 
tion of the payments for the year which shall be growing at the time of the 
death of such incumbent or avoidance of such benefice according to the direc- 
tions hereinafter contained, which said principal, interest, and costs, and the 
proportion of payment growing at the time of the death of such incumbent or 
of such avoidance, shall and may be recovered by action of debt in any court 
of record. 


Bishop to transmit Copies of Report &c. to Patron and Incumbent, who may 
object within Two Months, and if so Bishop may order Plan to be modified 
or abandoned. 


63. Provided always, and be it enacted, that the said bishop shall cause to 
be transmitted to the patron and the incumbent (if any) of such benefice 
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copies of the report so to be made by such commissioners, and of the plan, esti- 
mate, and certificate so to be made by such workman or surveyor, two calen- 
dar months at the least before making any such mortgage as aforesaid; and 
that in case the patron and the incumbent, or either of them, shall object 
to the proposed site for a residence, or to the proposed plan for erecting or 
repairing such residence, or to the amount proposed to be raised, and shall 
deliver such objections in writing to the said bishop before the expiration of 
such period of two calendar months, the said bishop shall have full power to 
direct that the plan proposed to be carried into effect shall be altered or modified 
in such manner as he may think fit: provided also, that if the bishop shall, 
after receiving the report to be made by such commissioners, be of opinion 
that it is not expedient under the special circumstances of any such benefice 
to levy and raise any sum or sums of money by mortgage as hereinbefore re- 
quired, or otherwise to take measures for providing a fit house of residence for 
such benefice, he shall state in detail such special circumstances and the 
grounds of his opinion in the next annual return to be made by him to her 
majesty in council, according to the directions hereinbefore contained, 


Every Mortgagee to execute a Counterpart of the Mortgage, to be kept by the 
Incumbent, Xe. 


64. And be it enacted, that every such mortgagee shall execute a counter- 
part of every such mortgage, to be kept by the incumbent for the time being ; 
and a copy of every such deed of mortgage shall be registered in the office of 
the registrar of the bishop of the diocese, after having been first examined by 
him with the original, which officer shall register the same, and be entitled to 
demand and receive the sum of five shillings, and no more, for such register ; 
and every such deed shall be referred to upon all necessary occasions, the per- 
son inspecting the same paying one shilling for every such search; and the 
said deed, or a copy thereof certified under the hand of the registrar, shall be 
allowed as legal evidence, in case any such mortgage deed shall happen to be 
lost or destroyed. 


On Failure of Payment of Principal and Interest for 40 days after due, Mort- 
gugee may distrain, 


65. And be it enacted, that whenever the principal and interest directed to 
be paid to the mortgagee under the provisions of this act shall be in arrear 
and unpaid for the space of forty days after the same shall become due, it shall 
be lawful for such mortgagee, his executors, administrators, or assigns, to re- 
cover the same, and the costs and charges attending the recovery thereof, by 
distress and sale in such manner as rents may be recovered by landlords, or 
lessors from their tenants by the laws in being. 


Money borrowed to be paid to such Persons as the Bishop shall appoint ; who 
shall contract for the Buildings §c., and see the same executed, and pay for 
them, &c.—How the Balance remaining shall be deposed of. 


66. And be it enacted, that the money so to be raised shall be paid into the 
hands of such person or persons as shall be nominated and appointed by the 
bishop of the diocese by writing under his hand to receive and apply the same 
for the purposes aforesaid, in the form for that purpose contained in the said 
schedule, after such nominee shall have given a bond to the ordinary, with 
sufficient surety, in double the sum so to be borrowed or raised, with condi- 
tion for his duly applying and accounting for the same according to the direc- 
tions of this act; and the receipt of the person or persons so to be nominated 
shall be a sufficient discharge to the person or persons who shall advance and 
pay the money ; and the person or persons so to be nominated shall enter into 
contracts with proper persons for such buildings or repairs as shall be approved 
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by the said bishop and shall be specified in an instrument written upon parch- 
ment and signed by him, and shall inspect and have the care of the execution 
of such contracts, and shall pay the money for such buildings and repairs, 
according to the terms of such agreements, and also the expenses of preparing 
the mortgaye deed and incident thereto, and of making such certificate, plan, 
and estimate, and copies thereof as aforesaid, and shall take proper receipts 
and vouchers for the same; and as soon as such buildings or repairs shall be 
completed, and the money paid, shall make out an account of his receipts and 
payments, together with the vouchers for the same, and enter them in a book 
fairly written, which shall be signed by him, and laid before the bishop of the 
diocese and examined by him, and when allowed by writing under his hand, 
such allowance shall be a full discharge to the person so nominated in respect 
to the said accounts; and if any balance shall remain in the hands of such 
nominee or nominees, the same shall be laid out in some further lasting im- 
provements in building upon such glebe, or shall be paid and applied in 
discharge of so much of the said principal debt as such balance will extend to 
pay, at the discretion of the said bishop, by order signed by him; and an 
account shall also be kept, made out, and allowed of such further disburse- 
ments in manner aforesaid ; all which accounts when made out, completed, 
and allowed, shall be deposited with the vouchers in the hands of the said 
registrar, and kept by him for the use and benefit of the incumbents of such 
benefice for the time being, who shall have a right to inspect the same when- 
ever occasion shall require, paying to such registrar or deputy registrar the 
sum of one shilling for every such inspection. 


Directions for Payment of Principal and Interest of the Mortgages.— As soon 
as the Buildings are completed, Incumbent to insure them against Fire. 


67. And be it enacted, that the incumbent of every such benefice, in cases 
where such mortgage or mortgages shall be made as aforesaid, and his suc- 
cessors for the time being, shall, from and after the expiration of the first year 
of the said term (in which year no part of the principal sum borrowed shall 
be repayable), yearly and every year (such year to be computed from the date 
of such mortgage) pay to the mortgagee one-thirtieth part of the principal 
sum until the whole thereof shall be repaid, and shall at the end of the first 
and each succeeding year pay the yearly interest on the principal sum, or so 
much thereof as shall from time to time remain unpaid; and that every such 
incumbent shall annually, at his own expense, from the time such buildings 
authorized to be made by this act shall be completed, insure, at one of the public 
offices established in London or Westminster for insurance of houses and build- 
ings, the house and other buildings upon such glebe against accidents by 
fire, at such sum of money as shall be determined upon by the bishop ; and in 
default of the payment of either the principal or interest in manner aforesaid, 
or neglect of the incumbent to make such insurance, the bishop shall have 
power to sequester the profits of the benefice till such payment or insurance 
shall be made. 


For proportioning the annual Payment, in case of Death or other Avoidance. 


68. And be it enacted, that the sum payable at the end of any year in 
which there shall be an avoidance of such benefice shall be apportioned be- 
tween the successor and the incumbent avoiding such benefice by death or 
otherwise, or his representatives, in such proportions as the profits of such 
living shall have been received by them respectively for the year in which 
such death or avoidance shall happen; and that in case any difference shall 
arise in adjusting or settling the proportions aforesaid, the same shall be 
determined by two indifferent persons, the one to be named by the said suc- 
cessor, and the other by the person making such avoidance, or his representa- 
tives in case of bis death ; and in case such nominees shall not be appointed 
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within the space of two calendar months next after such death or avoidance, 
or if they cannot agree in adjusting such proportions within the space of one 
calendar month after they shall have been appointed, the same shall be deter- 
mined by some neighbouring elergyman, to be nominated by the bishop, whose 
determination shall be final and conclusive between the parties. 


All Money received for Dilapidations, §c. shall be applied in Part of the Pay- 
ments under the aforesaid Estimate ; or in making some additional Improve- 
ments, &c. 


69. And be it enacted, that all sums of money recovered, or received, by 
suit or compositions, from the representatives of any former incumbent of such 
benefice, and not laid out in the repairs of such buildings, shall go and be 
applied in part of the payments under such estimate as aforesaid ; and that all 
money thereafter to be recovered or received, in case the same cannot be had 
before such buildings are completed, and the money paid for the same, shall 
be applied as soon as received in payment of the principal then due, as far as 
the same will extend; or in case the said mortgage money shall have been 
discharged, all such money arising from dilapidations shall be paid into the 
hands of the nominee to be appointed as aforesaid, or of some other person or 
persons to be nominated by the bishop, in case such nominee shall be dead or 
shall decline to act therein, to be laid out and expended in making some addi- 
tional buildings or improvements upon the glebe of such benefice, to be ap- 
proved by the bishop ; and in the meantime, or in case such buildings shall 
not be necessary, then in trust to lay out the same in government or other 
good securities, and pay the interest thereof to the incumbent for the time 
being. 


Where new Buildings are necessary for the Residence of the Incumbent, the 
Bishop may purchase any conveniently situated House, and a certain Portion 


of Land. 


70. And be it further enacted, that where new buildings are necessary to be 

provided for the residence of the incumbent of any benefice exceeding in value 

one hundred pounds a year, and avoided after the passing of this act, and 

; where such new buildings cannot be conveniently erected on the glebe of such 

) benefice, it shall be lawful for the bishop to contract, or to authorize, if he 
: shall think fit, the person so to be nominated by him as aforesaid to contract, for 
| the absolute purchase of any house or buildings in a situation convenient for 
the residence of the incumbent of such benefice, and also to contract for any 
land adjoining or lying convenient to such house or building, or to contract 

for any land upon which a fit house of residence can be conveniently built, 


1 and to raise the purchase money for such house or buildings and land adjoin- 
; ing, or for such land upon which a house of residence can be conveniently 
e built (as the case may be), by mortgage of the glebe, tithes, rents, and other 
e profits and emoluments arising or to arise from such benefice, in the same 


manner in all respects as is hereinbefore directed with respect to the mortgage 
hereinbefore authorized or directed to be made, which mortgage shall be 
binding upon the incumbent and his successors, and he and they and their re- 


n presentatives are hereby made liable to the payment of the principal interest, 
,- and costs, in the same manner and to the same extent as hereinbfore directed 
vr with respect to the aforesaid mortgage ; and the receipt of such nominee or 
h nominees as aforesaid shall be a sufficient discharge to the person or persons 
h who shall advance or pay the money so to be raised: provided always, that 
Hl no greater sum shall be charged on any benefice under the authority of this 
ye act than four years net income and produce of such benefice (after such de- 
:. duction as aforesaid). 


Vou. XIV.— Nov. 1838. 4u 
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Buildings and Lands to be conveyed to Patron m Trust for the Incumbent for 
the Time being. 


71. And be it enacted, that the buildings and lands so to be purchased shall 
be conveyed to the patron of such benefice and his heirs or successors, as the 
case may be, in trust for the sole use and benefit of the incumbent of such 
benefice for the time being and his successors, and shall be annexed to such 
benefice, and be enjoyed and go in succession with the same for ever; but no 
contract of purchase made by the nominee shall be valid until confirmed by 
the bishop by writing under his hand ; and every such purchase deed shall be 
in the form or to the effect contained in the schedule hereunto annexed, and 
shall be registered in such manner and in such office as the other deeds are 
hereby directed to be registered. 


Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty empowered to lend certain Sums lo promote 
the Execution of this Act. 

72. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the governors authorized 
or appointed to regulate and superintend the bounty given by her late majesty 
Queen Anne, for the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy, to 
advance and Jend out of the money which has arisen or shall from time to 
time arise from that bounty, for promoting and assisting the purposes of this 
act, any sum not exceeding the amount hereby authorized to be raised upon 
such mortgage and security as aforesaid, and subject to the several regulations 
of this act, and to receive interest for the same not exceeding four pounds for 
one hundred pounds by the year. 


Colleges in Oxford und Cambridge and other Corporate Bodies, Patrons of 
Livings, may lend any Sums without Interest, to aid the Execution of this 
Act. 


73. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any college or hall within 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, or for any other corporate bodies 
possessed of the patronage of ecclesiastical benefices, to advance and lend any 
sum or sums of money of which they have the power of disposing, in order to 
aid and assist the several purposes of this act for the building, rebuilding, re- 
pairing, or purchasing of any houses or buildings for the habitation and con- 
venience of the clergy, upon benefices under the patronage of such college or 
hall, upon the mortgage and security directed by this act for the repayment 
of the principal, without taking any interest for the same. 


Allowance to Person nominated by the Bishop to pay and apply Money. 


74. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said bishop, by writing 
under his hand, to make such allowance to the person or persons to be nomi- 
nated by him for the purpose of paying and applying the money so to be 
raised as aforesaid as he shall think fit, not exceeding the sum of five 


pounds for every one hundred pounds so to be laid out and expended as 
aforesaid. 


Non-resident Incumbents neglecting to appoint Curates, the Bishop to appoint. 


75. And be it enacted, that if any spiritual person holding any benefice, 
who shall not actually reside thereon nine months in each year, (unless such 
person shall, with the consent of the bishop, from time to time, signified in 
writing under his hand, and revocable at any time, perform the ecclesiastical 
duties of the same, he either being resident on another benefice, of which he 
shall also be the incumbent, or having a legal exemption from residence on 
his benefice, or having a licence to reside out of the same, or to reside out of 
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the usual house of residence belonging to the same,) shall for a period exceed- 
ing three months altogether, or to be accounted at several times, in the course 
of any one year absent himself from his benefice, without leaving a curate or 
curates duly licensed or approved by the bishop to perform such ecclesiastical 
duties, or shall, for a period of one month after the death, resignation, or re- 
moval of any curate who shall have served his church or chapel, neglect to 
notify such death, resignation, or removal to the bishop, or shall for the 
period of four months after the death, resignation, or removal of such curate 
neglect to nominate to the bishop a proper curate, in every such case the 
bishop is hereby authorized to appoint and license a proper curate, with such 
salary as is by this act allowed and directed, to serve the church or chapel of 
the benefice in respect of which such neglect or default shall have occurred : 
provided always, that such licence shall in every case specify whether the 
curate is required to reside within the parish or place, or not; and if the 
curate is permitted by the bishop to reside out of the parish or place, the 
grounds upon which the curate is so permitted to reside out of the same shall 
be specified in such licence; and the distance of the residence of any curate 
from any such church or chapel which he shall be licensed to serve shall not 
exceed three statute miles, except in cases of necessity, to be approved by the 
bishop, and specified in the licence. 


Curate to reside on Benefices, under certain Circumstances. 


76, And be it enacted, that in every case where a curate is appointed to 
serve in any benefice upon which the incumbent either does not reside or has 
not satisfied the bishop of his full purpose to reside during four months in the 
year, such curate shall be required by the bishop to reside within the parish 
or place in which such benefice is situate, or if no convenient residence can 
be procured within such parish or place, then within three statute miles of 
the church or chapel of the benefice in which he shall be licensed to serve, 
except in cases of necessity, to be approved of by the bishop, and specified in 
the licence, and such place of residence shall also be specified in the licence. 


If Duty inadequately performed, the Bishop may appoint a Curate; but 
Incumbent may appeal. 


77. And be it enacted, that whenever the bishop shall see reason to believe 
that the ecclesiastical duties of any benefice are inadequately performed, it shall 
be lawful for him to issue a commission to four beneficed clergymen of his 
diocese, or if the benefice be within his peculiar jurisdiction but locally situate 
in another diocese, then to four beneficed clergymen of such last-mentioned 
diocese, one whereof shall be the rural dean, if any, of the rural deanery or 
district wherein such benefice is situated, directing them to inquire into the 
facts of the case; and it shall be lawful for the incumbent of the said benefice 
to add to such commissioners one other incumbent of a benefice within the 
same diocese ; and if the said commissioners, or the major part of them, report 
in writing under their hands to the said bishop that in their opinion the duties 
of such benefice are inadequately performed, it shall be lawful for such bishop, 
if he shall see fit, by writing under bis hand, to require the spiritual person 
holding such benefice, though he may actually reside or be engaged in per- 
forming the duties thereof, to nominate to him a fit person or persons, with 
sufficient stipend or stipends, to be licensed by him to perform or to assist in 
performing such duties, specifying therein the grounds of such requisition ; and 
if such spiritual person shall neglect or omit to make such nomination for the 
space of three months after such requisition so made as aforesaid, it shall be 
lawful for the bishop to appoint and license a curate or curates, as the case 
shall appear to him to require, with such stipend or stipends as he shall think 
ht to appoint, not exceeding the respective stipends allowed to curates by this 
act in the case of non-resident incumbents, nor, except in the case of negligence, 
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exceéding one-half of the net annual value of such benefice ; and such bishop 
shall cause a copy of every such requisition, and the evidence to found the 
same, to be forthwith filed in the registry of his court: provided always, that 
it shall be lawful for any such spiritual person within one month after the 
service upon him of such requisition to nominate a curate, or of notice of any 
such appointment and licence of such curate or curates, to appeal to the arch- 
bishop of the province, who shall approve or revoke such requisition, or con- 
firm or annul such appointment, as to him may seem just and proper. 


In large Benefices an Assistant Curate may be required.— Appeal. 


78. And be it enacted, that whenever the annual value of any benefice the 
incumbent whereof was not in possession at the time of the passing of this 
act shall exceed five hundred pounds, and the population thereof shall amount 
to three thousand persons, or though the population do not amount to three 
thousand persons, if there be in the said benefice a second church or chapel 
situated not less than two miles from the mother church, and with a hamlet 
or district connected with it containing four hundred persons, it shall be lawful 
for the bishop, if he shall see fit, to require the spiritual person holding such 
benefice, although he shall be resident thereon or engaged in performing the 
duties thereof, to nominate a fit and proper person to be licensed as a curate 
to assist in performing the duties of such benefice, and to be paid by the person 
holding the same; and if a fit person shall not be nominated to the bishop 
within three months after his requisition for that purpose shall have been 
delivered to the incumbent, or left at his last or usual place of abode, it shall 
be lawful for the bishop to appoint and license a curate, with such stipend 
as he shall think fit to appoint, not exceeding the respective stipends allowed 
to curates by this act, nor in any case exceeding one-fifth part of the net 
annual value of the benefice: provided always, that such spiritual person may, 
within one month after service upon him of such requisition to nominate a 
curate, or of notice of any such appointment of a curate, appeal to the arch- 
bishop of the province, who shall approve or revoke such requisition, or con- 
firm or annul such appointment, as to him may appear just and proper. 


Stipend to be paid by Committee of Lunatic’s Estate. 


79. And be it enacted, that in case of a stipend being assigned by the bishop, 
according to the provisions of this act, to the curate of any benefice, the in- 
cumbent whereof shal! have been duly found a lunatic or person of unsound 
mind, the committee of the estate of any such lunatic or person of unsound 


mind shall pay such stipend to such curate out of the profits of the benefice 
which shall come to his hands. 


( Tb be concluded in the next Number. ) 


NOTICES OF MARRIAGE UNDER THE NEW ACT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—As Chairman of the Board of Guardians of the Lincoln Union, I think it 
my duty, in concurrence with the unanimous wish of the board, to make public 
the following case, which has occurred under the New Marriage Act. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 
A. Lestig MELVILLE. 
“ Ata weekly meeting of the guardians, held on Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1838, 
* The notice of marriage between Dennis Talbot and Elizabeth Cartledge was 
read a second time. The notice stated that the parties had both resided, for the 
term of three weeks, in the parish of Holton-cum-Beckering. On inquiry 
through the relieving officer and the parish officer, it appeared that there were no 


Lincoln, Oct. 3. 
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such parties resident or known in the parish ; upon which the clerk of the board 
was directed to enter the following minute on the books :— 

“«¢This board are unanimously of opinion, that the above notice of marriage 
cannot be considered as any notice at all, from its appearing, on inquiry, that the 
parties do not reside at Holton-cum-Beckering.’ 

“The clerk of the board having sent a copy of this minute to the registrar- 
general, with a full representation of the case, the following answer was re- 
ceived :— 

** «General Register-office, Oct. 1, 1838. 

“« «Sir,—By direction of the registrar-general, I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 27th ult., and in reply to inform you, that in the case 
to which you refer, unless the issue of the certificate is forbidden by some person 
authorized on that behalf, ora caveat is duly entered against the grant thereof, it 
will be incumbent on you to deliver the certificate as directed by the 7th section 
of the Marriage Act. ‘***] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘**Tnomas Mann, Chief Clerk, 


* ¢ Robert Cooke, Esq., Superintendent Registrar.’ ” 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING, OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetineG of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, on 
Monday, the 15th October, the Lord Bishop of Rochester in the chair. There 
were present the venerable Archdeacon Cambridge, N. Connop, jun. Esq., E. 
H. Locker, Esq., Benjamin Harrison, Esq., J. S. Cocks, Esq., &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards increasing the 
accommodation in the church at West Somerton, Norfolk ; increasing the accom- 
modation in the chapel at Leinthall Earls, parish of Aymestry, Hereford ; re- 
pewing and building gallery in the church at Awliscombe, Devon; repewing the 
church at Waltham, Leicester ; building a new gallery in the church at Wood - 
ford, Wilts ; increasing the accommodation in the chapel at Broughton, parish 
of Cartmel, Lancaster; building a new chapel at Crowboro, parish of Withyham, 
Sussex ; enlarging the chapel at Heaton Norris, Lancaster; increasing the ac- 
commodation in the church of St. Mary, Nottingham. 
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ORDINATIONS., 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden  ........s0ce+eeee bedoosceccsoesees wee September 233. 
Bishop of Hereford, Hereford Cathedral .....0..s0eceseeeeeeeees September 23, 
Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral  ...ssssesscseseeseseeees September 23. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Barker, E. A. ..e0 ese B.A. Trinity Camb, Hereford 
Batchelor, Thomas ... B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Norwich 
Berney, Thomas ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 


Blunt, Walter ......... BA.  Gonvill & Caius Camb. Norwich 
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Name. 
Dowsan, Henry 


Ellman, E. B. ......... 


Degree. College. 
St. Peter’s 


Wadham 


University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Camb. Norwich 

Lincoln by let. dim. frow 
Oxford } Bisbop of Chichester 


B.A. 


Ensor, Frederick (Exam. Stud.) Downing 


B. A. 


Gilbert, Arthur 
Greaves, Alfred ......... 
Grigg, Thomas Nattle 


Marshall, T. Edward... 
Martyn, C. R. . 
Medley, G. R. ......... 
Nerins, W. ......ss000000: 
Newton, W. 


oe ee ee 
Savill, Hon. P. Yorke 
Scudamore, Wm. Ed... 
Stevens, John 


Warrington, S. T 


Brewer, E. C. ... 
Brown, J. L 

SEG Ee BBs © ccccece 
Davies, T. H. F. P.... 
Dewing, James ........ 
Drosier, ‘lhomas 
hg ee ee 
Eyre, Edward 
Freeman, Fred. Wm... 
Gace, F. A. 


oe DS B.A. 


Jackson, John ......... BA. 
James, E. K., (Exam. Stud. 
Johnson, Wm. C....... B.A. 
Lambert, William B.A. 
Mott, Henry Jacob ... B.A. 
Notley, Charles B.A. 
Ormsby, William A.... 


Robbins, William B.A. 
Scrivenor, Arthur B.A. 
Sheppard, A. F. B.A. 
Skally, J. J. secocseress: 


Smithson, William 


Taylor, Arthur 
Willett, Wilmer......... 
WHEEIIIIG, <<: cnaveenioces 


M.A. 
Pritehard, Wm. A. G. Baa. 


M.A. 


St. Peter’s 


Corpus Christi 
Emmanuel 


Trinity 


St. Peter's 

New Inn Hall 
Christ Church 
Corpus Christi 


King’s 
University 


Emmanuel 


Lincoln 


Corpus Christi 


Balliol 
Balliol 
Merton 
Queens’ 


Trinity Hall 


Trinity 
St. John’s 


Magdalen Hall 


All Souls’ 


St. Peter's 


PRIESTS. 


Trinity 
Trinity 


Trinity Hall 


St. John’s 
Christ’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 


Sidney Sussex 


Jesus 
Merton 


St. Peter’s 
Magdalen Hall 


Worcester 
St. John’s 
Pembroke 


St. David's 
Corpus Christi 


Exeter 
Trinity 
St. John’s 
University 
St. John's 
Worcester 
Queens’ 
Oriel 
Christ's 
St. John's 


Trinity 


Magdalen Hall 


Trinity 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Hereford 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Hereford 
Hereford 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Lincol» 
Hereford 


Norwich 


Norwich 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Hereford 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Hereford 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Hereford 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Hereford 


Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
Archbishop of York 


Norwich 
Norwich 
Hereford 
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The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an ordination in the Cathedral at Ely, ea Sunday, 
December 2nd. : 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln's next ordination will be held at Lincoln, on Sunday, 
the 16th day of December. 
The Bishop of Winchester will hold his next general ordivation on Sunday, Dee. 16, 
The next general ordination of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol will be held at 
Gloucester, on the Sunday before Christunas-day. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Lower Peover, in Gt. 


Balfour, James ... Budworth P. C. } chester Chester Lord de Tabley 


Emly, F. S. ...... Decpings . James Lincoln Lincoln Sir. T. Whiteote, Bt. 


Kempthorne, John, the Chaplaincy of the Gloucester and Bristol Infirmary 
Murray, William, the Chaplaincy of the Colchester Union House 


§ St. Helen's R. 


Pruen, William A. Y Worcester Worcester Worcester D. & C. of Worcester 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Abraham, Charles J..... Assistant Master in Eton College. 


Ashworth, T. H. ...... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Baines, Edward......... Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely. 

Blackstone, F. C. ...... Vicar of Heckfield, Hants, a Surrogate for the Diocese of 
Winton. 

Burton, Frederick...... Officiating Minister of the New Chureb in the Old Kent Road. 

Campbell, J. W. ...... “Chaplain to the Hastings, 74. 

Carver, James ......... Ordinary of Newgate. 

Claxson, B. S. ......... Chaplain to the Gloucester Infirmary. 

Dakins, William ...... Chaplain to the Colchester Union House. 

Davies, — ...escecceesees Chaplain of Whitecross Street Prison. 

Davies, John .......0.0++ Officiating Minister of the New Church at Runcorn, 
Cheshire. 

Dyne, J. Be sciccccccese Head Master of the Free Grammar School at Highgate. 

Gallwey, T. G.......... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Beauchamp. 

Hallward, N. W. ...... Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Lorton. 

Kendal, Nicholas ...... The Prebend of Hareham Marney, in the Church of En- 
dillion. 

Knox, George ......... Chaplain to the Hon. E. I. C., on the Madras Establishment. 

Lea, George ........++. Curate of St. Clements, Worcester. 

Lloyd, Thomas ......... Domestic Chaplain to Earl Cowper. 

M‘Cobb, Matthew...... Chaplain to the Wareham and Purbeck Union. 

Penrose, Thomas ...... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Egremont. 

Rolph, Thomas ......... Domestic Chaplain to Earl Bathurst 

Simpson, W, ........0++6 A Minor Canon of Durham Cathedral. 

Tomlinson, G. C. ...... Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Huntly. 

TORBB, ©: sssbcedcteccses Head Master of Bangor Grammar School. 

Wood, J. Ryle ......... Domestic Chaplain to the Queen Dowager at Malta. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Addison, T......... Rillington V. E. York York Lord Chancellor 
Alien, J. C. ...... North Huish R. Devon Exeter J. Allen, Esq. 
Billingsley,J.R.F. Wormington R. Glouces. Glouces. 5. G. Gist, Esq, 


St. Alban’s R., & St. 
Cameron, Donald Helen’s K., Wor-> Worces. Worces. D.& C. of Worcester 
cester 


Clifton, G. H. ae} aes w. Queen- . Worces, Woreces. Bp. of Worcester 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Collins, Henry ... Wincanton P. C, Somerset B. & W. ; ee ie Messiter, 


Pec. of 
Croft, John......... Eaton Bishop R. Heref. + D. of Bp. of Hereford 
a Heref. 
Fawcett, J. G. ... Hockton P. C. York York 
Guillemard, J. ... Kirtlington V. Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll., Oxf. 
Hamilton, J. V..... Little Chart R. Kent Canterb. Abp of Canterbury 
Harington, J....... Hinton Parva Wilts Glouces. Bp. of Winchester 
Lower Peover in 
Holme, John .....° Great Budworth Chester Chester Lord de Tabley 
P. C. 
Jackson, John ... Nettlestead R. Suffolk Norwich P. Jackson, Esq. 
Jackson, T.......... Ovingbam P. C. Northam. Durham C. W. Bigge, Esq. 
James, T. G S eee crurety VU chester Chester 
ry ao * eeetee Burnley 
§ Christ Church, Lans- 
Kennaway, C. *)  downe, Bath } Somerset B. & W. 
Lane, R. C. . Deal R. Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Lee, W. M. ...... Alverdiscot R. Devon Exeter W. Lee, Esq. 
St. Mary-at-the- 
Leger, W.N....... Tower P. C., Ips- Suffolk Norwich ‘The Parishioners 
wich 
Martin, H.......... Silton R. Dorset Bristol oon Sty = 
Peters, M. R wy vn ' Cornwall Exeter Onhis own Petition 


Pruen, W. A....... Snitterfield V. Warwick. Worces. Bp. of Worcester 
Stewart, T. V. ... Portsea V. Hants Winches. Winchester College 


Tryon, F. Decping St. James Lincoln Lincoln Sir T. Whitcote, Bt. 
Tucker, P. C Washford Pyne R. Devon Exeter W. Comyns, Esq. 


Wilkinson, W. H. } — P.C., Hants Winches. V. of Portsea 


Woodham, T.F.... Walcot R. Somerset B. &W.} Rev. Sir H. Rivers 


Rev. Edward Holmes Baal si of Magdalen College, Cambridge, not the Rev. 
Edward Holmes, (as it appeared in the paper from which the promotion was last month 
copied, ) is presented to the Rectory of Thornbury, Devon. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bassett, W., Nether Hall, Suffolk 

Blyth, E. J.. Minister of Red Hill Church, Havant 

Dell, John Weston Longville R. Norfolk Norwich New Coll., Oxford 
Dunn, James, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, London 


Fiske, Thomas ... ; os Hn ee, 4 Suffolk Norwich 

Brington R. w. Old 

Hurst, Thomas ~} Weston C.,& By- >Hunts Lincoln Clare Hall, Camb. 
thorn C, 5 

Parson, Weseesenee |e Weeted R — { Suffolk Norwich Admiral Wilson 

Rawlins, C., Chaplain to the Bengal Establishment 

Rutter, Henry, Dodding Green, near Kendal 

Smith, Thomas ... Bobbingworth R. Essex London ‘an re Esqs. 

Smith, James, Vice Principal and Fellow of Brasennose College, Oxford 

Walters, Morgan.. Vaynor R. Brecon St. Dav. The Queen 

Wright, J.C. Walkern R. Herts Lincoln King’s Coll., Camb. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. 
October 13, 


Queen's Co.iecr. — An election of an 
exhibitioner on the Michel Foundation at 
Queen's College, will take place on Thursday, 
the 15th day of November. Candidates must 
be natives of the province of Canterbury, who 
have attained the full age of 15, and have not 
exceeded the age of 20 years; and if members 
of the University, must not have been matri- 
culated longer than twelve calendar months. 
Certificates of baptism, and testimonials of 
good conduct, must be delivered to the pro- 
vost of the said college, on or before Saturday, 
the 10th of November. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces and conferring Degrees on 
the following days in the present term, viz. .— 


Friday ..... Nov. 2 | Thursday... Nov. 29 
Thursday .. Nov. 15 | Thursday... Dec. 6 
Thursday .. Nov. 22 | Monday .. Dec. 17 


No person will on any account be admitted 
as a candidate for the Degree of B. A. or M. A., 
or for those of B.C.L. or B. Med. (without 
proceeding through Arts), whose name is not 
entered in the book kept for that purpose at 
ho St me eer mr house, on or before the 

regation.. . 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. Ashhurst Turner 
Gilbert, D.D., and Principal of Brasennose 
College, having been re-nominated Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, took the oaths of 
office, and entered upon the duties of the Vice- 
Chancellorship for the third year, with the 
accustomed eciceansities. The fallowing Heads 
of Houses were afterwards nominated by the 
Vice-Chancellor to be Pro-Vice-Chancellors 
during his necessary absence from the Uni- 
versity,—viz., Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol ; 
Dr Bridges, President of Corpus; Dr. Mar- 
sham, Warden of Merton ; Dr. Hawkins, Pro- 
vost of Oriel. 

In a convocation holden on Wednesday, 
being the first day of Michaelmas Term, > 
nomination, by the, Vice-Chancellor and Proc- 
tors, of the Rev. Dr. Bridges, president of 
Corpus Christi College, to be a Delegate of 
Accounts, in the room of the late Rector of 

ter, was unanimously approved. 

In a congregation, holden at the same time, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

achelor in Divinity—Rev. W. Hancock, 
Fellow of M en. 
_ Masters of Arts—Rev. F. Fulford, some- 
time Fellow of Exeter College, grand compe ; 
Hon. E, Harbottle Grimston, Fellow of All 
Souls’; Rev. T, E, Morris, Student of Christ 
Church ; W, Pulling, Fellow of Brasennose ; 
Rev. J. Field, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—Roper Stote Donnison 
Rowe Roper, St. Mary Hal » grand comp. ; 
G. Warriner, St: Edmund Hall ; G. W. Col- 
lins, St. John’s: 


Vou. XIV.— Nov. 1838. 





October 20. 


Brasennose Coitece.—A sonata sth 
vacant on the Williamson or Port Foundation. 
Graduates of this University, not exceeding 
eight years from their matriculation, nor 
natives of the City or County Palatine 
Chester, and of the kindred of John William- 
son, sometime Rector of Canterbury, or of 
John Port, Serjeant-at-Law, and producing 
testimonials from their respective Col or 
Halls, are admissible as candidates, are 

uired to present themselves to the Prinei- 
me on or before Wednesday, Nov. 14 


i -- 


CAMBRIDGE. 
October 6. 


There will be congregations on the follow- 
days of the ensuing Michaelmas term :— 
ednesday, Nov. 14, at Eleven. 
Wednesday, —— 28, at Eleven. 
Wednesday, Dec. 12, at Eleven. 
And —— 16, (end of term) at Ten. 


Robert Phelps, M.A., Mathematical Lec- 
turer of Sidney Sussex College, in this Uni- 
versity, has been elected a Foundation Fellow 
of that society, and William Fowler Kingsley, 
B.A,, Mathematical Lecturer, on the foun- 
dation of Mr. Taylor. 

October 13. 

On Wednesday last, being the first day of 
term, the following gentlemen were elected 
University officers :— 

Proctors—Rev. J. Burdakin, M. A., Clare+ 
hall; Rev. H. Arlett, M.A., Pembroke. 

Moderators—Rev. T. Gaskin, M.A., Jesus ; 
Rev. J. Bowstead, M. A., Pembroke. ’ 

Scrutators—Rev. F. Martin, M.A., Tri- 
nity ; Rev. R. Cory, B.D., Emmanuel. — 

Tazors—Rev. J. Baldwin, M. A., Christ’s ; 
Rev. G. Langshaw, M.A., St. John’s. 

Auditors of Chest—Rev. Dr. Ainslie, Mas- 
ter of Pembroke ; Rev. C. Tucker, M.A., St. 
Peter's; Rev. E. H. Browne, M. A., Em- 
manuel. 

Yesterday the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed The Caput for t ensuing i 

The Vice-Chancellor: Rev. Dr. Ainslie, 
Master of Pembroke College— Divinity ; J. 
W. Geldart, D.C.L., Trinity Hall—Law ; W, 
Clark, M.D., Trinity College— Physic; “R. 
Birkett, M.A., Emmanuel Col Sen. Non 
Regent ; H. W. Cookson, M.A., St. Peter's 
College—Sen. Regent. 

October 20. ct 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following were — 

Masters of Arts—W. Blunt, Cains; R. 
Burney, Christ’s ; G. Cummins, St. John’s, 

Bachelors of Arts—L. H. Fitz-Gerald, St. 
John’s ; F. Ensor, Downing. 
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At the same ion the Rev. W. Per- 
cival Baily, M.A., of Hall, and the Rev. 
J. Mills, M.A., of Pembroke College, were 
a Pro-Proctors. 


following graces also passed the £e- 
nate :— 


MARRIAGES, 


To confer the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
by Royal Mandate on Mr. Wordsworth, of 
ar § College, the Head Master of Harrow 


To allow Mr. Bernard, Hebrew Teacher, 
301. from the University Chest. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. R. W. 
Gery, R. of Colmworth ; Rev. H. Boys, 
Seymour-street, Bath (still-born); Rev. 
G. J. Dupuis, Eton; Rev. 8. Bull, Mili- 
tary Road, Colchester; Rev. T. Dale, 65, 
Lincoln's-in-fields ; Rev. T. H. Winbolt, 
Hadley, Middlesex ; Rev. C, Campbell, 
Newport, Salop; Rev. G. Harvey, Long- 

ort, Staffordshire; Rev. W. F. Cobb, 

ettlestead R., Kent; Rev. W. Brown, 
Esher; Rev. C. Fawcett, Boscombe R., 
Wilts; Rev. W. Clements, Halstead ; 
Rev. C. J. Clifton, Ostend; Rev. H. W. 
Maddock, Kington V., Herefordshire ; 
Rev. W. M. Dudley, Poole R.; Rev. W. 
Clay, Minor Canon of Ely Cathedral; Rev. 
C. Pasley Vivian, Wellingborough R. ; 
Rev. T. Hand, Bulphan R., Essex ; Rev. 
W. Hyde, Donyatt P., Somersetshire ; 
Rev, T. Schrieber, Bradwell-by-the-Sea 
R. ; Rev. C. E. Radcliffe, South Syden-. 
bam R, (still-born); Rev. T. H. Mait- 
land, South Molton P.C., Devon; Rev. 
H. Browne, Earnley R. Sussex. 


Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev, 
W., F, Wilkinson, Curate of Harrow ; Rev. 
N. Smart, Farley Hospital, Wilts; Rev. 
T. Speck, Chichester; Rev. J. Galloway, 
Aldbury; Rev. F. Turner, St. Leonard’s 
Cottage, Exeter; Rev. S. Palmer, North 
Tawton R.; Rev. J. Pendrill, Bolsover 
Castle ; Rev. C. Herbert, Cheltenham ; 
Rev. M. J. Alexander, Palestine Place, 
Cambridge Heath; Rev. F. Fowell Jones, 
Frampton-upon-Severn, Gloucestershire ; 
Rev. T. Dry, the Forest, Walthamstow ; 
Rev. J. J. Gambier, Tours; Rev. W. D. 
Littlejohn, Eastbourne, Sussex ; Rev. J. 
W. Pope, Heavitree, Devon; Rev. J. 
Jackson, Barnsbury-square, Islington ; 
Rev. F. Johnson, Hennington V., North- 
amptonshire ; Rev. J. Eller, Great Gon- 
nerby ; Rev. W.O. Bartlett, Great Canford 
V., Dorsetshire (of a son and daughter) ; 
Rev. W. A. Osborne, Macclesfield, Che- 
shire; Rev. R. W. Hamilton, Leeds (still- 
born); Rev. E. P. Henslowe, Chariton, 
Blackheath ; Rev. C, S. Bagshawe, Pen- 


dleton, Lancashire (of twins); Rev. S. J. 
Etty, St. Lawrence Wootton, Hants ; Rev. 
Fisher Turner, St. Leonard’s Cottage ; 
Rev. S. Reed Cattley, Fulham; Rev. Dr, 
Whittaker, Blackburn V.; Rev. H. E, 
Fryer, Burley Wood, near Newbury; Rev. 
G. H. Davis, Weymouth; Rev. T. Com- 
meline, Clarendon V., near Warwick ; 
Rev. G. G, Harvey, Longport, Stafford. 
shire, 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. H. B, Newman, r. of Little Brom- 
ley Essex, to Elizabeth, only surviving d. 
of the late J. Hooper, Esq., of Headford 
House, Yeovil, Somerset; Hon. and Rey. 
J. Norton, to Isabella, only child of T. 
Lowndes, Esq., of Barrington-ball, Essex ; 
Rev. C. W. Lloyd, v. of Gosfield, Essex, 
to Emily, d. of J. Rawlinson, Esq., of 
Wimpole-street, London ; Rev. H. Cod- 
rington, of Ilminster, to Louisa, youngest 
d. of the late S. Rhodes, Esq., of Isling- 
ton; Rev. H. Martin, r. of Silton, Dorset, 
to Anne, eldest d. of the late J.S. Downes, 
Esq., of Prospect, near Plymouth ; Rev. 
E..Warre, v. of Bishop’s Lydiard, to Fanny 
Mary, eldest d. of Gilbert West, Esq. ; 
Rev. R. Upton, incumb, of Moreton Say, 
to Sally Emily, the only d. of W. Wilkin- 
son, Esq., of Market Drayton; Rev. J. 
W.L. Heaviside, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Sidney Sussex Coll., Cambridge,& Prof. 
of Mathematics in the East India College, 
Haileybury, to Almira, eldest d. of J. 
Skrine, Esq., of Cambridge ; Rev. H. Las- 
celles, of Accrington, near Blackburn, 
Lancashire, to Harriett, youngest d. of Mr. 
H. Rickwood, of New-square, Cambridge ; 
Rev. D, J. Hopkins, v. of Hartford, in the 
co. of Huntingdon, to Ann, third d. of the 
late T. V. Okes, Esq. ; Rev. W. Vincent, of 
Bolney, Sussex, to Anna, d. of W. Stace, 
Esq., of the Royal Arsenal ; Rev. T. Hig- 
gins, Stoulton Parsonage, Worcestershire, 
to Maria Browne, of Baker-street, youngest 
d. of the late J. Browne, Esq. ; Rev. T. 
King, younger s. of the Rev. J. King, of 
Stanton-park, Herefordshire, to Amelia 
Frances, youngest d. of the late K. F. 
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Mackenzie, Eaq., of Montagu street, Port- 
re et Rev. T. P. Holmes, minister 
of the Chapel of Ease, Wisbeach to Miss 
yee of C. Kingston, Esq.; Rev. 
W. Hartley, of Balderstone, Lancashire, to 
Anne, only child of Mr. J. Hothersall, 
Kidsnape; Rev. H. B. Carr, M.A., of 
Dunston-hill, Durbam, to Eliza, d. of J. 
Ridley, Esq., of Park-end, Northumber- 
land; Rev. G. B. Clare, p. c. of St. 
George’s, Wolverhampton, and of Shares- 
hill, Staffordshire, to Mary Jane, youngest 
d. of the late J. Brearley, Esq., formerly 
of New Inn Hall, Handsworth; Rev. S. R. 
Waller, incumbent of Ettingsball, Staf- 
fordshire, to Lucy, eldest d. of the Rev. 
C. R. Cameron, incumbent of Wombridge, 
Salop, and r. of Swaby, Lincolnshire ; Rev. 
R. P. Hull, to Harriet, the elder d. of L. 
Slater, Esq., Peplow-ball; Rev. J. Mar. 
shall, of St. Peter’s, to Catherine, widow 
of James Henderson, Esq., of Calcutta ; 
Rev. H. Arkwright, third son of P, Ark- 
wright, Esq., of Brock House, near Mat- 
lock, Derbyshire, to Henrietta, eldest d. of 
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the Rev. C. Thornyeroft, of Th . 
hall, Cheshire; Rev. W. C. R. » of 
Eastwood, to Elizabeth, d. of the late Rew. 
T. Mills, v. of Bumpstead Helion, Essex ; 
Rev. H. Atkinson, M.A., of Middleton 
Tyas, Yorkshire, to Mary, d. of Mr. F. 
Dresser, of Leeds; Rev. J. S. Litch- 
field, M.A., of Trinity College, to Julia 
Augusta, eldest d. of Q. H. Stroud, ee 
of Lensdowne-crescent, Bath; Rev. E. 
P. Butler, to Jane, only d. of Mr. Holman, 
of Sudbury ; Rev. T. Burrows, of Jamaica, 
to Elizabeth, d. of the Rev. W. Coultas ; 
Rev.C. W. Hudson, r. of Saundby, Notts, 
and of North Wheatley, in the samecounty, 
to the Hon, Julia, third d. of the late 
Godfrey Bosville, Lord Macdonald; Rev. 
W. Armitstead, p. c. of Garstang, Lanca- 
shire, to Agnes, d. of the late T. Bell, Esq., 
of Garstang; Rev. J. Edwards, of Stoke 
Gabriel, Devon, to Amelia Hamilton, 
second d, of Mrs. Whitehead, of Babbi- 
combe ; Rev. T. Scavill, of Newton-cot- 
tage, Gower, Glamorgan, to Miss Maria 
Worsley, of Orange-grove, Bath. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





Tesrrmontats or Respect to Cieroy. 
—Rev. H. Bloyds, vice-chairman of the 
Board of Guardians of the Martley Union, 
Worcester, a handsome piece of lat, pre- 
sented by the guardians. 

Rev. J. V. Field, late assistant c. of 
Taunton, a superb tea-service, presented 
by the parisbioners. 

Rev. J. Davies, r. of St. Clement’s, 
Worcester, a handsome service of plate, 
presented by his parishioners, 

Rev. J. H. Burrows, of Ambersley, 
Worcestershire, a splendid silver teu-ser- 
vice, presented by his parishioners. 

Rey. G. W. White, minister of Nether- 
+a Dudley, an elegantly bound 

Die, 


Rev. J. P. M‘Ghie, c. of Portsmouth, 
® silver tea-service, presented by the 
Congregation. 

Rev. J. Wilding, a handsome present of 
plate, presented by the inhabitants of 
Cheam, Sarrey. | 

Rev. C. Hudson, late c. of Trowell and 
Cossall, a handsome silver tankard and 
salver, presented by the inhabitants, 





Rev. J. R. Page, A.M., m. of Carlisle 
Chapel, Lambeth, a handsome gown and 
cassock, by the ladies of his mee ove 

Rev. W. D. Veitch, of Sopley, Hants, 
a handsome piece of plate, and two prayer 
books, presented by bis parishioners. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Beprorpv.—A bazaar for the benefit of 
the new church to be erected in St. Paul’s 
parish took place on the 2nd and 3rd_ of 
October. The sum of 8801. was received 
at the stalls, which sum, deducting a few 
pounds for incidental expenses, will be 
paid to the New Church Fand, The public 
is, we understand, indebted chiefly to 
Mrs. Mesham for the admirable arrange- 
ments by which the stalls were disposed. 
Lady Tavistock, Lady Charles Russell, 
Lady Ongley, Lady Sopbia Tower, Lady 


Jane Pym, the Misses Inglis, Mrs. 
Edwards, of Henlow, Miss Golburn, 
Mrs. Meshbam, and Mrs, Fitapatrick, 
with Miss Brereton, presided at. the 
stalls. The sum of 18/. was, received 
at a fruit-stall, which was kindly kept for 
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the two entire days by Mrs. Dines, Mrs. the consecrationat the boly altar. A very 

Freshwater, and Mrs. Lovelidge.—North- interesting and appropriate sermon was 

ampton Herald, preached by cet man = a collection 

te , (which amounted to upwards of 80/1.) was 

ny Ee One nnn Oa afterwards made, for the purpose of build- 

ing a Sunday-school, to be attached to the 
church, 


In the course of confirmations lately held 
by the Bishop of Lincola,in Buckingham- 
shire, Hertfordshire, and Leicestershire, 
11,571 persons have been confirmed by 
bim, being a considerable increase, com- 
pared with the number upon any former 
occasion.—Bucks Herald. 


CORNWALL. 
Rocue.—The Rev. C. Lyne, the wor- 
thy rector of this root lately eatertained 
the children of his parishioners, amount- 
ing nearly to two hundred, all of whom 
CHESHIRE. attended his Sunday and week-day school, 
Comnscnation ov Canter Cuvacn. with a plentiful dinner, consisting of good 
Ecctrstox.—( From a Correspondent. )— old E — fare—beef, mutton, and pud. 
On the 10th of October, the Lord Bishop ding. A pes was slaughtered for the 
of the diocese consecrated a new church at occasion.—After the 7 mabe: the revere id 
Eccleston, in the parish of Prescot, built gentleman awarded to each pupil an appro. 
In great part, and wholly endowed, at the priate prize. The day-school pale ae 
expense of Samuel Taylor, Esq.,of Eccles- Unter his constant inspection, and at his 
ton Hall. The church is a neat Gothic sole expense.— Western Luminary. 
edifice, adapted for the accommodation of aS — _ = 
600 persons, and is fitted up in the interior Anne, ot. Agnes, gg ots we Zachery, 
in a manner much superior to the great a rate of 2s. Od. in the pound was pro- 
majority of modern churches, andina style posed and cheerfully assented to, in order 
which somiade ec of the pious care he. © meet the expense of repairing the 
stowed by our foretathers on the decora. ehurch,—TIbid, 
tion of God's house. The ceiling is en- DERBYSHIRE. 
tirely of oak, in panel work, and the prin- 
cipal timbers, which are left open to the 
sight, are enriched with carvings and pen. 
dants. The front of the vt allery, the en- 
closure of the altar, and the holy table 
itself, as well as the panels of the doors. 
are all of ancient carved oak, descriptive 
of sacred subjects. The pulpit and read- DEVONSHIRE, 
ing desk are also of carved oak, the former, The Rev. J. Hatchard is engaged in 
& very ancient one, removed from St Sa- taking active measures for building a new 
viour’s, Southwark, during the recent al- church in the parish of St. Andrew, Ply- 
terations. We understand that Mr. Taylor mouth. The towns of Plymouth, Levon- 
has been his own architect; and every port, and Stonehouse, comprise a popula 
portion of the building seemed to indicate, tion of 80,000 persons, whilst in the 
not only a correct acquaintance with the churches there is not accommodation for 
principles of the noble art, but a most ju- more than 12,500 persons, leaving 67,000 
dicious application of them to the devout persons wholly unprovided for, Of this 
purpose for which the building is designed. number, the parish of St. Andrew, witha 
In the window of the chancel are ‘theee population of 20,000, has sittings tor only 
paintings in stained glass representing 4300,and of these 800 are in the Mariners’ 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, copied from the church and the Hoe chapel, which being 
originals by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the only licensed rooms, may at any time be 
window of New College, Oxford; and an closed. Her majesty'’s commissioners for 
excellent London-built organ, toplay with building churches have made a grant of 
barrels or keys, as occasion may require, 10001 Ihe Incorporated Society for 
A great number of clergy were presenton Church Building contributes 500/., and 
the occasion (those of the parish in sur- the Diocesan Society at Exeter, S001. ; 
plices), aad the church was crowded witha the two members of the southern division 
most attentive congregation. We were of the county of Devon—Sir J. B. ¥. 
much struck, in one part of the service, Buller, 1001., and M. E. N. Parker, Esq., 
with the effect produced by the clergy v5l. Several of the inhabitants of the 
kneeling, in their ecclesiastical habits,on town and neighbourhood have also put 


the pavement of the chancel, encircling down their names for various amounts.— 
the bishop, who was sav ing the praver of —§ Plymouth Herald 


The anti-church-rate party in Chester- 
field have been utterly defeated in their 
endeavour to evade the usual church-rate 
for that town. The following ts the result 
of the polliug :—For the rate, 566; against 
it, 380; majority, 186.—Derby Mercury. 
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Arrievorr.——The chaste and bhand- 
somely-erected chapel of ease at Apple- 
dore, called St. Mary’s chapel, was on 
September 25th consecrated by the Bi- 
shop of Exeter. IHlis lordship preached at 
Bideford church on Sunday, confirmed 
about 470 young persons there on Mon- 
day, and returned to Moreton, from 
whence he arrived at Appledore about 
eleveno'clock on Tuesday,accompanied by 
his lady, bis chaplains, the Rev. Messrs. 
Bartholomew and Philpott (his lordship’s 
son), Ralph Sanders, Esq., the bishop’s 
registrar, Xc. The service of the day 
was read by the Rev. T. H. V. Mill, 
vicar of Northam, and the bishop preached 
an excellent and appropriate sermon from 
2 Chron. vi. 18. The subscriptions at the 
door exceeded 100/. A numerous body 
of the cler Vy attended. West ris Times. ; 


DURHAM, 


Ja the 25th of September the Lord Bishop 
of Durbam consecrated the new church at 
Sockburn. Mr. Blackett, being desirous 
to consult the convenience of his tenantry 
generally, has erected a nent church, to 
serve instead of the ancient pile close to his 
house, which was with difficulty accessible 
to the parishioners, especially in the winter 
season.— Durham Advertiser. 

The Rev. J. W. Minton, the minister of 
Darlington, and his brother, have given 
the very handsome sum of 2000/. towards 
the endowment of the new church at that 
} | ice,.— I Ssel Herald. 

At the Petty Sessions held at North 
Shields on the 2nd of October, the Rev. 
Henry Warkman, at the instance of Mr. I. 
H. Pyle, registrar of births and deaths for 
the parish of Earsdon, was bound over to 
appear at the next general quarter ses- 
sions of the peace, to be held at Alnwick, 
to answer such bill of indictment as shall 
be preferred against aim for a misdemea- 

nor in alicia to comply with the act 
for the registration of births and deaths. 
— Newcastle Journal. 


ESSEN. 

Tue Bisnor or Lonvoy’s Vistrarion. 
~ On the 15th of October the Lord Bishop 
0! London held a visitation of the clergy 
of the district at Chelmsford church. ‘The 
proceedings commenced at half-past 11, 
pravers being read by the Rev. C. A. St. 
John Mik lmay ; and a ve ry appropriate 
and paprees e sermon was pre ached by 
the Rev. J. Bramston, vicar of Baddow. 
lhe M: arquis of Salisbury has subscribed 
{. towards the expense of building a new 
chureb at Barking side, near the May- 
pole, for the use of those inhabitants of 
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the chapelry, now the parish of St. Mary's, 
Great Ilford, who reside in the northern 
districts on the borders of the forest, and 
who were obliged to attend divine service 
so far as Ilford chapel, or St. Mary’s new 
church, in the Romford road, but who will 
now be spared that inconvenience. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The inhabitants of Cheltenham have, in 
the most delicate manner, taken advantage 
of the absence of the Rev. Mr. Close, their 
vicar, to buy for him, by subscription, the 
new house he had lately selected for bis 
residence, and they intend, on his return, 
to present him with the title-deeds. Among 
the subscribers are a great many dissenters, 
with whom he is deservedly popular,.— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 

Crenteat Muniricence.— We learn 
with much pleasure that the excellent and 
munificent Dr. Warnetord, Rector of 
Bourton-on-the- Hill, has expressed his de- 
termination to give S00, to each of the 
five following churches, the building of 
which has been undertaken by the Glou- 
cester and Bristol Diocesan Church Build- 
Association ; viz., White's Hill, in Stroud ; 
Longford and [Twigworth, near Gloucester ; 
Leckhampton, near Cheltenham; Hillesley, 
in Hawkesbury; and Cinderford, in the 
Forest of Dean; upon condition that the 
appointment of the several ministers ot 
these churches shall be in the hands of the 
bishop of the diocese, 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The foundation stone of a new chapel 
has been laid at Anfield, in the parish 
of Hursley, Hants, on which occasion 
an appropriate service was performed 
by the Rev. Johu Keble. The building 
will be erected at the expense of Sir W. 
Heathcote, Bart., M.P., on a piece of 
ground muuniticentiy presented to the 
parish by the worthy baronet. — White, 
hsq., of Anfield, bas liber ally contributed 
to its endowment.—Sualishury Herald. 


HERE PORDSHIRE. 


Hentronn.—The Rev. Edmund Hol- 
land, in addition to a former liberal dona- 
tion of 50l., has forwarded the sum of 
1001. towards the expense of the late im- 
provements in St. Peter's church; there 
is still a debt of 2501, due for the alter- 
ati ns.—Heref: rd Journal 

A meeting of the committee and friends 
of the Society for the Suppression of 
Sunday W akes was held at St. Peter’s 
Reading-room, in Ilereford, on the 10th 
September. Several subscriptions from 
the laity and clergy were announced, and 
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tracts of a suitable character were sub- 
mitted for the approval of the committee, 
and will soon be in course of publication. 
A statistical account also of Sunday wakes 
in the diocese of Hereford will be pre- 
pared at the expense of the society. — 
Hereford Journal. 


KENT. 

Cantersury. —Sept. 20th being the 
anniversary of the foundation of the King’s 
College, the archbishop attended service 
in the cathedral, when the Rev. Dr. Hos- 
kin preached before him. The rev. gen- 
tleman, in exhibiting the advantages de- 
rived to the community from the establish - 
ment of such schools as that of the King’s 
College, contrasted the pious and prudent 
conduct of our ancestors with that of those 
who are anxious to establish a system of 
national education. After the service was 
concluded, the archbishop, clergy, and 
pupils, proceeded to the school-room, 
where the latter declaimed, and had the 
prizes awarded to them.— Times. 

SocteTy FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosret.—At Canterbury, on 2ist Sept., a 
public meeting in behalf of this society 
was held at Barnes’ rooms. His Grace 
the Archbishop in the chair. The attend- 
ance was numerous and respectable. The 
Rev. James Hamilton, one of the secreta- 
_ read the report of the society. 

. P. Plumptre, Esq., M.P., ‘moved a 
ssamadien to the effect, That no boon 
could be conferred by any nation on its 
colonists of greater value than a knowledge 
of the gospel, and that this society there- 
fore deserved their support, as it had 
laboured for the last century and a half to 
promote the Christian religion through the 
dependencies of the empire. 

The Rev. Dr. Russell said, that in Upper 
Canada, which was inhabited by about 
500,000 persons, and which was equal in 
extent to England and Wales, there were 
only sixty clergymen, while in England, 
where there was every facility for travel- 
ling, there are 15,000, The East and 
West Indies also claimed their attention. 
They had only one-fourth of a sufficiency of 
funds, and had pledged themselves to an 
expense of 40,000/., while their available 
income was only 13,0001. 

Lord Winchelsea moved the fourth re- 
solution,—That it must be a reproach to a 
country so favoured by the Almighty as 
Britain, to suffer the beneficent designs of 
such a society as this to be crippled for 
want of means, and of general sympathy 
and exertion. He had long felt that the 
highest privilege England could enjoy was 
the power which she possessed of extend- 
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ing a knowledge of the gospel to the ends 
of the world. He had long felt that it was 
a great reproach to the government of this 
country, that it had been guilty of a dere. 
liction of its duty to its God, and he 
feared that the consequence would fall 
heavily on the nation if it any longer 
neglec ted the spiritual destitution of those 
who cried out for relief from every portion 
of its extensive dominions. 

The archbishop, in reply to a vote of 
thanks for his taking the chair, concluded 
by saying, that if they gloried in the name 
of Christians, they were under the strongest 
obligations—nay, under the injunctions of 
their blessed Master—to diffuse the ad. 
vantages of Christianity to their less for- 
tunate brethren scattered through the dis. 
tant portions of the world. The meeting 
then separated. 

Cuurcu-ratrs avr Matpsrone. —A 
church-rate for this parish was made, on 
26th Sept., with the slightest possible ex. 
ception to complete unanimity, and un. 
accompanied by those heart-burning con. 
tentions by which this proceeding has on 
several occasions been distinguished,— 
Maidstone Journal. 

On 25th Sept., the new church which 
has recently been erected at Milkhouse, 
near Cranbrook, was consecrated by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. A 
meeting was afterwards held at Taylor's 
new room, at which his Grace presided, in 
aid of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. —Kentish Ob- 
server, 

Ramsoatr.—A_ church-rate has been 
carried at Ramsgate, against a strong op- 
position, by a majority of 54, 


LANCASHIRE, 

Lord Stanley, M.P., laid the first stone 
of a new church at Brayon, on the 3rd of 
October. 

Thos. Cooke, Esq., of Pendlebury, bas 
offered to give two acres of land in that 
neighbourhood, and 200/. in money, for the 
erection of a church, school, and clergy- 
man’s house. Another munificent indi- 
vidual, Robert Gardner, Esq., bas also 
promised 200/. ; and several other gentle- 
men have most liberally offered to come 
forward in aid of the same cause, — Black- 
burn Standard. 

Mawncnester Free Grammar Scuoot, 
—The first annual examination of this an- 
cient institution took place on the 27th 
and 28th of September. In addition to the 
old classical school, the Free Grammar 
School now comprehends two schools of 
English literature, as well as distinct 
schools for instruction in mathematics, 
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French, &c., each under a proper master. 
The whole number of pupils amounts, it is 
believed, to upwards of 400; and to as- 
certain their proficiency in their several 
studies, the following gentlemen, who 
are resident and actively engaged in 
tuition at the universities, had heen se- 
lected as examiners:—the Rev. J. F. 
Isaacson, B.D., Fellow and ‘Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; the Rev. R. 
Greswell, B.D., Tutor and late Fellow of 
Worcester College, and Public Examiner 
in the University of Oxford ; and the Rev. 
J. Walker, M.A., Fellow and Mathema- 
tical Lecturer of Brazennose College. 
After a long and searching examination, 
the following were selected as most de- 
serving :— Mr. Simpson (son of Mr. C. 
Simpson) and Messrs. Pedder and Mayor. 
These exhibitions are of the value of 601, 
per annum, tenable with any other scholar- 
ship, for four vears, at any of the colleges 
of Oxford or Cambridge ; and the present 
is the first occasion on which they have 
been made objects of competition, 


SocieTy Fon THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosret iN FortiGn Parts.—On the 4th 
of October, a meeting of the friends of 
this venerable society was held in the 
Town Hall, Manchester. The Rev. C. D, 
Wray, Fellow of Christ College, was in 
thechair. Amongst the company present 
were the following clergymen and laymen : 
the Rev. G. Sergeant, Fellow of Christ 
College; Rev. R. Parkinson, Fellow of 
Christ College; Rev. H. W. M‘Grath, 
Rev. W. Huntington, Rev. N. W. Gibson, 
Rev. H. Fielding, Rev. Joshua Lingard, 
Rey. James White, Rev. G. Dugard, Rev. 
T. Corser, Rev. H, Stowell, Rev. W. 
Hutchinson, Rev. J. Cubitt, Rev. R. C. 
Clifton, Rev. T. Hutchinson, Rev. R. 
Wood, Rev. E, D. Jackson, J. F. Foster, 
Esq., R. Brandt, Esq., H. H. Birley, 
Esq., Xe. &e. 

Sr. Jonn toe Evancecrist, Broven- 
Tox.—This church, having been painted 
and beautified, was re-opened for divine 
Service on the 30th of September, when 
sermons were preached, in the morning by 
the Rev. R. Parkinson, B.D., F.C.C., 
from Psalm v. 7; and in the afternoon by 
the Rev. Richard Wood, M.A., incum- 
bent, from 1 Chronicles, xxix. 13, 14; 
after which the sum of 75/. 10s, was col- 
lected in aid of the fund for defraying the 
expenses that have been necessarily in- 
curred, as well as to forward the com- 
pletion of the enclosure of the churchyard, 
The congregation had previously sub- 
Scribed 15501. for the same objects. — 
Manchester Courier. 


New Cuvurcn ar Bury.—The cere- 
mony of laying the first stone of the new 
church, now in the course of erection at 
the eastern extremity of the town of Bury, 
took place in the afternoon of the 3rd of 
October upon land given for the purpose 
by the Earl of Derby. It is dedicated to 
the Apostle Paul. ‘The stone was laid by 
the Right Hon. Edward Geoffrey Lord 
Stanley. The church will be capable of 
holding from 1200 to 1500 persons; and a 
similar edifice will be erected at the south- 
ern extremity of the town of Bury, the 
excavations for which will be commenced 
in the course of a few weeks. It will also 
be built and endowed by subscription, — 
Bolton Chronicle. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A meeting was held on the Sth of Oct. 
at the County Rooms in this town, con- 
vened by the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Leicester, and who ably presided, for the 
purpose of forming a district society, in 
aid of the incorporated Society for Pro- 
moting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels. The 
meeting was numerously attended. —Leice- 
ster Herald. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland and 
Earl Howe have respectively subscribed 
100/. towards establishing a ‘ District 
Church Building Society” in Leicester. 
shire, the society to be supported by volun- 
tary contributions, —LeicesterJournal, 

Keo wortnu.—The conflict in this parish 
for a church-rate had hitherto been avoided 
by a vestry meeting of the chief rate- 
payers only, the majority of whom voted 
for the rate, and a poll, though called for, 
was not persevered in; but this year great 
preparation was made for an opposition, 
The proceedings of one vestry having been 
set aside for informality, another was called 
for Thursday, the 20th of September, when 
a sharp contest commenced, Before going 
to the poll, Mr. Dawson, late M, P. for the 
county, addressed the meeting, and was 
followed by the rector. A poll was ulti- 
mately demanded. The numbers were at 
the close of the poll on Thursday night— 
for the rate, 119; against it, 62 ; majorit 
for the rate, 57. Of the spirit with which 
the contest is conducted on one side, a 
notion may be formed from the following 
atrocious note which was thrown into the 
premises of a respectable rate-payer ; we 
give it literatim:—‘* Mr, Morley asa friend 
1 wish you not to powl for the church-rate 
for if you do you may expect your premises 
to be set on fire Depend on it you will not 
bg safe in bed if you do.” At the close of 
the second day’s poll( Friday ) the numbers 
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were—for the rate, 179 ; against the rate, 
146 ; majority for the rate, 33. At the 
final close of the poll, on Saturday, the 
numbers were—for the rate, 218 ; against 
it, 178 ; majority for the church-rate, 59, 
This isa remarkable triumph of the church, 
when it is considered how many of the 
victims of the New Poor Law had been 
recently, through its harsh operation, 


placed on the rate-book for the merest 
hovels; and these could not be induced to 
think but that by giving their votes against 
the rate in question, they were relieving 
themselves from rates altogether.— Ibid, 


MIDDLESEX. 

On October 8, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London held his triennial visi- 
tation at the cathedral of St. Paul. ‘The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. George 
Croly, D. D.—Times. : 

Parisu or Str. Borotru, Bisnorscare. 
—On the 27th of September, a vestry was 
held in the church of this parish to make 
a church-rate ; also a rate for paying the 
interest due on the annuities granted in 
the 35th year of the reign of his Majesty 
King George III., for the relief and main- 
tenance of the poor; the Rev. J. Russell, 
D.D., rector, in the chair. After some 
discussion, a fourpenny rate was carried, 

Cuar.ain or Wesrnminstrer, Bripe- 
wet.t.—At the court held on Oct. 12, at 
the Westminster sessions, for the transac- 
tion of county business, a motion was 
made by Charles A. Tulk, Esq., seconded 
by Mr. Amyot and Mr, M‘William, that 
the salary of the Rev. H. G. Hine, Chap- 
lain of Westminster Bridewell, should be 
increased from 2501. to So5/. a year, and 
carried; there being, on the shew of 
hands, eight for and three against it,— 
Herald. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury has given 
1000/. towards the erection of a catholic 
chapel in St. George’s Fields. 

University or Loxnpon (Somerset 
Houser. )—The Rev.Connop Thirlwall and 
Dr. Jerrard have been appointed Exami- 
ners in Classics; Professor Brande, in 
Chemistry ; Professor Henslow, in Natu- 
ral History ; and George B. Jerrard, Esq., 
and the Rev. Robert Murphy, in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. ‘The ma- 
triculation examination is to commence on 
the first Monday in November.—Conser- 
vative Journal, 

On Wednesday, Sept. 26, the ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stone of the new 
National Free-schools for the parish of St. 
Mary, Ilaggerstone, was performed by the 
Right Hon. Sir John Cowan, Lord Mayor, 
in the presence of the Lady Mavyoress and 
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between six and seven hundred of the 
clergy and leading families of the neigh. 
bourhood.— Times. 

It appears, from a statement presenting 
a summary of the proceedings for effecting 
the voluntary commutation of tithes in 
each county of England and Wales, up to 
that period, has been—notices of meetings, 
7012; agreements received, 2252; agree- 
ments confirmed, 1357; apportionments 
received, 586; apportionments confirmed, 
76,—Thid. 


NORFOLK. 


Norwicn. — The Dean and Chapter 
have resolved materially to augment the 
stipends of the minor canons, and also of 
the lay clerks in the cathedral. 

Sunday, Sept. 23d, being the day fixed 
upon for the re-opening of the church of 
St. Simon and St. Jude, in Norwich, that 
church was completely filled at an early 
hour with a most respectable congregation, 
The Lord Bishop of Norwich having taken 
his seat, the service for the day was read 
by the Rev. John Owen. At the conclu- 
sion of the Communion Service, his lord- 
ship delivered a most excellent and ener- 
getic sermon, taking for his text 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12. After the sermon, a collection 
was made for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses incurred —County Paper. 

Cnurcn Rates.—A meeting has been 
held at St. George’s, Colegate parish, 
Norwich, for the purpose of laying the 
parish accounts before them, unpaid by 
the last churchwardens, as well as an esti- 
mate of the sum required for the repairs ot 
the church at present necessary, The 
churchwarden stated, that he had received 
an order from the archdeacon to colour and 
clean the church, and he in consequence 
called upon the parishioners to grant a 
rate of 1s, 11d. in the pound, to discharge 
the old accounts, to meet the necessary 
repairs, and the incidental expenses up to 
Michaelmas, amounting in all to 671. Os. 
84d. A_ discussion took place, which 
ended in an amendment on the motion for 
a rate being carried for adjourning the 
consideration of the same until that day 
twelve months, — Tunes. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


On Oct. 10, the Archbishop of York, 
who is now in his 85d year, confirmed 500 
persons in Nottingham, — Nottingham 
Journal. 

Yors.—The archbishop bas assigned 
the whole of the south ward to the incum- 
bent of Christ Church, Newark, and bis 
successors for ever, as an ecclesiastical 
district, for the purpose of the visitation 
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of the sick, and all other pastoral duties, 
according to the tenour of the act 1 and 2 
William 1V., c. 38, under which the 
church was erected. The borough of 
Newark is divided into east, north, and 
south wards; the district assigned con- 
tains about one-third of the population of 
the borough, and 1s that ward in which 
the church stands. Christ Church is a 
perpetual curacy, embracing all the ad- 
vantages of a parish church, in which both 
sacraments are administered, and all other 
services of the church duly performed,— 
Lincoln Mercury. 

E:stox.—The parish church of Elston, 
near Newark, lately rebuilt at the sole 
expense of W. B. Darwin, Esq., the lord 
of the manor and patron of the living, 
was opened on the 2#th of September: on 
which occasion a large concourse of people 
were assembled, among whom were the 
children of the village, suitably clothed 
by the bounty of Mrs. Darwin, The Rev. 
—~- Harrison, the rector, delivered an 
appropriate sermon,— Nottingham Journal, 

At Lenton, Nottinghamshire, a vestry 
meeting bas been held for the purpose of 
submitting a church-rate to the approval 
of the parishioners, to meet the expenses 
of repairing the church-yard wall, and 
whitewashing, cleaning, and repairing 
the church. A ninepenny rate was in- 
tended to have been proposed, but only a 
halfpeuny rate was moved, and this was 
met by an amendment that it should be 
postponed for twelve months, The amend- 
ment was carried ; but a number of dis- 
senters, who disapproved of a compulsory 
rate, expressed their readiness to subscribe 
towards the sum required for repairs and 
a 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Pews 1x Cuurcnes.—As pews in old 
churches have sometimes been sold in this 
city, the following paragraph, copied from 
a London evening paper, may probably 
prevent a repetition of this illegal practice : 

—‘As it bas been a constant practice to 
sell and buy pews in ancient parish 
churches, we think it may be worth while 
to state that the practice is totally contrary 
to law ; and that the seller can give no 
utle. (‘There is no such thing in law,’ 
says dinineden,$ as selling pews.’) ‘ There 
18 one clause in this faculty,’ says Sir Wm. 
Scott, in the case of Stevens v. \W ood- 
house, ‘which is plainly illegal—a permis- 

sion to parties to sell seats; this is a 
practice which mav have prevailed free 
quently, but it has been constantly dis- 

countenanced by this court. Pews may 
be sold in chapels which are private pro- 
perty, but in old parish churches such 
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acts are contrary to the law of the land.’ 
Dr. Phillimore says, * It appears that the 
pews in this church have been bought 
and sold, and bequeathed by will; and 
that the grantee bas considered he might 
deal with them as with an estate held in 
fee-siinple. These notions are perfectly 
erroneous, ‘The sale of pews in a parish 
church is invalid and illegal. As itis un- 
lawtul for private individuals to sell, so 
is it unlawiul for them to let pews. The 
disposal of pews rests with the churchwar- 
dens, who are the officers of the bishop.’ 
‘The distribution of the seats,’ says Sir 
John Nicholl, ‘rests with the ordinary 
(the bishop); the churchwardens are his 
officers, and they are to place the parish- 
loners according to their rank and station.’ 
‘It is evidently an illegal custom,’ says 
Sir William Scott, ‘ that pews appurtenant 
to certain houses should be let by the 
owners to persons who are not inhabitants, 
If apew is rightly appurtenant, the occu- 
pancy of it must pass with the house,’— 
‘From all this,’ Anderdon says, ‘it is 
clear that the owner of a pew cannot let 
it out for rent; for seats do not belong to 
persons not inhabitants ; and if a parish- 
loner entitled to a pew, does not use it, 
itreturns to the disposal of the church- 
wardens. It is also an erro. to suppose 
that pews are appurtenant to land ; they 
are only appurtenant to houses. If the 
house falls, the appurtenancy ceases, If 
the occupier does not go to church, the 
churchwardens may place another parish- 
ioner in the pew.’ ”— Oxford Herald. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Bath and Wells’ Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Association, and a meeting for the 
formatiou of a Diocesan Association of the 
Society for promoting the employment of 
additional curates in populous places, were 
held at Wells on Wednesday. The report 
of the Church Building Association for 
the past year notices the gratifying fact, 
that the annual subscriptions have in- 
creased from 436/. 5s. 6d., to SO8L 3s. ; 
and since the previous meeting, the aggre- 
gate fuods have increased from 78694, 
to 924¢/.—Salisbury Herald. 

In addition to the sum of 16051. already 
raised in the Bath district for the Curates’ 
Fund Society, upwards of 400/. were sub- 
scribed in the room on the occasion of the 
late public meeting at Wells, — Bath 
Herald. 

On the 2ist of Sept. the Lord Bishop of 
ath and Wells, assisted by the venerable 
Archdeacon of Wells, attended by a very 
numerous body of his clergy, solemnized 
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the consecration of the church recently 
erected in the town of Frome, This church 
is intended almost wholly for the accom- 
modation of the poor of that populous 
town, and is called Trinity Church.—Ibid. 
On Thursday, the 4th Oct,, the new 
Chapel of Ease at East Horrington, in the 
parish of St. Cuthbert, Wells, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 
accompanied by a numerous body of 
clergy. A most appropriate sermon was 
reached on the occasion by the Rev. S. 
slackall, prebendary of Wells and rector 
of North Cadbury. The collection in aid 
of the building and consecration expenses 
amounted to nearly 45l.— Bath Chronicle. 
Cuitcompron Bazaan.—The bazaar in 
aid of the re-building of Chilcompton 
church took place on iith Oct. The 
attendance was numerous, amounting to 
about 300, including most of the leading 
gentry of the neighbourbood. The clear 
return of money amounted to 150/.—Somer- 
set Courant, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Smetawick.—Tbis church was consecra- 
ted on Sept. 11, by the Bisbop of Lichfield. 
It was completely filled, including the 
aisles. The bishop was received at the 
west door by the Rev. Chancellor Law, 
the Rev. J. Hargreaves, his son, the Rey. 
H. Clarke (rector of Northfield), the 
Rev. E. Dales, the Rev. T. G. Simeox, 
(the incumbent of the church), the Rev. 
J. A. Baxter, the Rev. F. T. Blackburne, 
the Rev. R. B. Hone, the Rev. W. Gor- 
don, and many other clergymen ; by the 
committee, by the principal inhabitants, 
and by the children of the charity schools 
at Harborne and Smethwick.—Ten Towns’ 
Mercury. 

SUFFOLK. 

The Bury town-council, on the motion 
of Mr. Eagle, passed a resolution against 
the two clergymen of that town continuing 
to preach against the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic faith. The Rev, Messrs. Hastid 
and Haggitt have written to the corpora- 
tion, stating their sorrow at diftering from 
the council in opinion, but as the funds 
were left distinctly for preaching sermons 
every quarter, demonstrating the errors of 
the tenets of the Romish church, they, 
with every respect for the professors of 
catholicism, and forbearance towards their 
particular and conscientious belief, felt 
that they were bound to preach the ser- 
mons on the same subject as heretofore. 
Mr. Eagle, on the meeting of the council, 
expressed his disapproval of the interfe- 
rence of the rev. gentlemen upon the 
subject, declared their letter to be a direct 
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insult to their Roman Catholic brethren, 
and said, that as the money payable by 
Lord Rivers came through the bands of 
the council, which bad also the appoint. 
ment of the preachers, he advised that 


body to prevent the offensive preaching, 
— Suffolk Chronicle. 


SURREY. 

Curist Caurcu.—Tbis church, sity. 
ated in the Blackfriars’ Road, which hag 
long stood in need of some very substan. 
tial repairs, was closed on Sunday, 7th 
October, aud is to remain so for three 
months, while it undergoes a thorough 
cleansing, repairing, and beautifying, the 
expenses of which are to be defrayed 
jointly by the trustees of Marshall’s gift 
and the churchwardens, out of a rate of 
two-pence in the pound, lately granted by 
the inhabitants, The repairs would have 
been commenced much earlier but for the 
refusal of a rate by the vestry. The friends 
of the church, however, bestirred them. 
selves a few weeks since, and, after two 
days’ polling of the whole parish, carried 
the rate by a large majority.— Herald, 

The nave of the fine old church of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark (which has long 
since fallen into ruin), is to be restored, 
and accommodation will be thereby afford. 
ed for 2000 of the parishioners. Great 
efforts were made by the liberals and dis- 
senters to negative a proposition for ef- 
fecting the restoration by rates levied on 
the parish, but these efforts were defeated, 
on taking a poll, by a majority of 113 
votes.—Times. : 

Cnurce Rates.—The parish of St, 
George the Martyr, Southwark, at a ves- 
try on the 29th of September, again refused 
to grant a church-rate.— Ihid. 

A numerous and bighly-respectable 
meeting of the gentry residing at Croy- 
don and the neighbourhood, who are in- 
terested in the propagation of the Gospel 
among the Irish people through the me- 
dium ot their native language, was held at 
the Town-hall on the 1st of September, in 
the evening, in aid of the Irish society 
established for that purpose. The Rev. 
Ilenry Lindsay, vicar of Croydon, pre- 
sided. The Rev. Mr. Beamish, the Rev. 
Mr. Gubbins, and other gentlemen, de- 
tailed the results of the society's labours, 
and ably advocated its claims on the sup- 
port of the religious public. A consider- 
able sum, in aid of the funds of the society, 
was collected in the course of the evening. 
— Surrey Standard, 


SUSSEX. 
Svortnam. — An adjourned vestry 
meeting has heen held here for the pur- 
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pose of making a church-rate. At the 
original meeting the anti-church party 
mustered sufficiently strong to carry an 
adjournment, but at the subsequent vestry 
meeing the rate was carried by a con- 
siderable majority. —Susser Express. 
WARWICKSHIRE, 

The first stone of a proposed new epis- 
copal chapel at Leamington was laid on 
the 5th of October by J. W. Sherer, Esq., 
assisted by the Rev. Wm. Marsh, M.A., 
and Mr. Edwin Woodhouse. The site is 
the gift of Edward Willes, Esq.—Leam- 
ington Paper. 

New Cuvuncurs 1n- Brrmincuam,— 
We understand that it is the intention of 
several zealous churchmen to endeavour 
to raise money by subscription to erect 
ten additional churches in the town of 
Birmingham.— Birmingham Advertiser. 


WILTSHIRE, 

The general committee of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Church Building Association 
held their quarterly meeting on the 2nd of 
October, at Salisbury, which was attended 
by the very reverend the dean (in the 
chair); Rev. Charles Wrottesley, Rey, 
W. Dancey, Rev.-W. E. Honey, Edward 
Hinxman, Esq., Rev. F. W. Fowle, and 
the Rev. G, P. Lowther, secretary. ‘The 
advantage of this society is manifesting 
itself in all parts of the diocese, and we 
trust that its funds will be materially in- 
creased at the annual general meeting of 
the subscribers, which will be held at the 
end of this month in this town, when the 
lord lieutenant of the county has signified 
his readiness to be in the chair. 

Loxpon Society ror Propacatine 
Curistianiry among tHe Jews.—The 
Salisbury Auxiliary to the above society 
held their eighth anniversary meeting at 
the council chamber, on Wednesday morn- 
ing last, the Srd of October. The chair was 
taken a little before twelve o’clock, by the 
very reverend the Dean of Sarum, On 
this occasion the Rev. J. C. Reichardt, 
missionary to the Jews, attended as a 
deputation from the parent society,— 
Hants Advertiser. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester con- 
secrated the new church, at Westend, 
hear this town, on Tuesday, in the pre- 
sence of a large number of persons. Ihe 
church had been licensed for divine ser- 
vice some months since, but not until now 
consecrated.—Salisbury Herald. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Sr. Paut'’s Sunpay Scnoors. — The 
Rev. Mr, Gascoyne, minister of St. Paul's 
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church, in the extra-parochial district of 
the Blockhouse, has erected two school- 
houses at the church gates for the accom- 
modation of the boys and girls attending 
the Sunday schools of that church. The 
buildings bave been completed at the sole 
expense of the rev. gentleman, and at a 
cost of upwards of 150/, The children 
assembled in the church to the number of 
150, to celebrate the opening ot the rooms, 
They were addressed in an aflectionate 
and familiar stvle by their reverend bene- 
factor, and afterwards by the Rev. W. A. 
Pruen, ‘they were subsequently regaled 
with an excellent dinner of roast-beef and 
plum. pudding in the school-rooms. The 
dinner was provided by the subscriptions 
of a few ladies and gentlemen who felt an 
interest in the benevolent design so hap. 
pily carried out by the reverend founder 
of the schools.— Worcester Guardian. 


YORKSHIRE, 


( From a Correspondent. )—At a meeting 
of the clergy and laity of the neighbour- 
hood of Doncaster, convened by circular 
from the archdeacon, and held in the vestry 
of the parish church of Doncaster, on the 
15th of October, the venerable the Arch- 
deacon of York in the chair :— 

Resolved, —That a board of education 
be formed, in connexion with the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor in the principles of the Estab- 
lished Church, to comprise the Doncaster 
call of the archdeaconry, for the purpose 
of promoting education in the principles 
of the established church, and extending, 
where it may be advisable and possible, 
the system of instruction at present pro- 
vided, 

That every clergyman officiating within 
the prescribed limits be a member of the 
board, and that the following laymen be 
also members :—Sir. W. B. Cooke, Bart., 
Sir F. L. Wood, Bart., W. B. Wrightson, 
Esq., M_P., J. W. Childers, Esq., M.P., 
RK. F. Wilson, Esq., P. D. Cooke, Esq , 
W. Walker, Esq., R. Wrightson, Esq., 
G. Cooke, Esq., E. Denison, Esq., R. J. 
Coulman, Esq., Capt, Elmsall, G, Yar- 
borough, Esq., G. Broadrick, Esq., R. F. 
Freeman, Esq., W. Hurst, Esq., S. F, 
Wood, Esq., and J. 8. Bower, Esq. 

That the archdeacon be president. The 
mayor of Doncaster, and vicar of Doncas- 
ter for the time being, together with Sir 
W. B. Cooke, Sir F. L. Wood, W. B, 
Wrightson, Esq., J. W. Childers, Esq., 
R. F. Wilson, Esq., and P. D. Cooke, 
Esq., be vice-presidents; and that the 
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Rev. A. B. Wrightson, Esq., and R. 
Baxter, Esq., be appointed secretaries. 

That circulars be immediately drawn up, 
and forwarded to the clergyman of each 
parish, to obtain returns of the number and 
state of the schools within the district. 

That the secretaries be requested to 
notify the formation of the board to the 
National Society. 

That this meeting stand adjourned to 
a day to be named by the secretaries, when 
the returns asked for shall have been re- 
ceived, 

Society ror THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosret in FortiGn Paris.—A_ public 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, 
Ripon, on Oct. 6th, in aid of the above 
society, which was numerously and res- 
pectably attended, not only by the inhabi- 
tants of the city and neighbourhood of 
Ripon, but also by several of the gentry 
and clergy of Bowbridge, Knaresborough, 
Pately Bridge, and other parts of the 
county.—On the motion of the very rev, 
the Dean of Ripon, the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese took the chair.—After some 
admirable speeches by the right hon. the 
vice-chancellor of England, the Rev. W. 
Grey, the Rev. A.M. Campbell, secretary 
to che Parent Sorietv in London, the Rey. 
J. Whitside, the Rev. the Dean of Ripon, 
the Rev. Mr. Charge, and the Rev. Mr. 
Stewart, a collection was made at the 
doors by the Rev. J. Charnock, and 
others, which amounted to the large sum 
of 501. Ys. 6d.— York Gazette. 


On Oct. Ist, the first stone of the epis- 
copal palace for the diocese of Ripon was 
laid in that city by the Lord Bishop. The 
day was kept as a general holiday in 
Ripon, and all ranks appeared to join in 
praise and good-will towards the excellent 
bishop. 

A Diocesan Association “ in aid of build- 
ing, enlarging, and endowing churches,” 
has recently been formed in the diocese 
of Ripon, 

Newron-vpon-Ovuse.—On 17th Sept., 
the first stone of this church was laid by 
the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Downe ; 
Lady Downe and a party of friends from 
Beningbrough Hall attended. A large 
concourse of persons from York and the 
adjacent vi''ages assembled to witness 
the intere .og ceremony. The Rev, 
Gatenbyggpiered up a very appropriate 
prayer. _ Ae Downe gave orders for the 
workmen to be regaled at his expense. 

CHhurcn-nare CARRIED AT Muirrietn. 
—On the 6th of Sept.,a rate » of one peony 
in the pound, for the repairs and other 
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expenses of the church at Mirfield, was 
carried without opposition. This’ return 
to a proper feeling towards the church of 
our fathers is the more pleasing, as it has, 
for many years, been found impossible to 
obtain in this populous parish, even the 
smallest rate for such a purpose.—Jecds 
Intelligencer. 

Mr. Berthon is about to build a new 
church at Bradford, at his own expense ; 
the site fixed on is in the centre of three 
methodist chapels, and five other disseut. 
ing ones.—Halifax Guardian. 

On the Srd of Oct., the foundation-stone 
of the new place of worship, to be called 
Christ Church, about to be erected near 
Gleuadless, in the parish of Handsworth, 
was laid by Hugh Parker, Esq., of Wood. 
thorpe, in the said parish. Addresses, 
heving reference to the occasion, were 
delivered by the venerable Archdeacon 
Corbett, the Rev. W. A. Shirley, of 
Whiston, and by Mr. Parker.—Sheffield 
Mercury. 

On ‘Thursday, the 4th of Oct., the cere. 
mony of consecrating the church which 
has been erected in the romantic village 
of Fullwood, near Sheffield, by the munifi- 
cence of Miss Silcock, of Whiteley Wood 
Hall, was performed bv his Grace the 
Archbishop of York.— York Ilerald, 

Dr. Conrsetr.—A most respectable 

meeting was lately held at Barnsley, “for 
the purpose of considering in what way 
they could substantially mark their sense 
of those valuable services which, as a 
magistrate, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Stuart Corbett, D.D., has conferred on 
that district.” The result was, a resolu- 
tion that ‘*the valuable services of Dr. 
Corbett, as a magistrate, in this riding, 
whether they respect bis extraordinary 
diligence and ability in the maintenance 
of order, the strict regard to equity which 
has influenced his decisions to all classes, 
or the faithful and energetic manner in 
which he has enforced the law, during 
periods of riot and alarm, for a period of 
above thirty years, demand some direct 
manifestation of gratitude from the inha- 
bitants of this town and neighbourhood.” 
This manifestation is to consist of a por- 
trait of the Rev. Doctor, to be painted by 
Briggs, and placed in the court house. 
We understand that the subscription is 
filling rapidly. 


WALES. 


Crenicat Testimontat or Respret.— 
The parishioners of Bangor and others, 
admirers of the p rofessional zeal and pri- 

vate worth of the Rev. James Henry 
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Cotton, L. C.K. (particularly in the educa- 
tion of youth), Rector of Lianlluhid, and 
Precentor of Bangor Cathedral, have col- 
lected the sum of 2071. 12s. 7d. towards a 
piece of plate for the reverend gentieman, 
which, at his suggestion, is to go for the 
purchase of a atained window for that 
cathedral, on his elevation to the de sanery 
and cession of the senior vicarage. 


SCOTLAND, 

Tramstty Cuarpet, Dean Brince.— 
This chapel was opened for divine wor- 
ship on the 14th. Before eleven o'clock it 
was filled in every part by a large and 
attentive congregation. The Right Rev. 
Dr. Walker, Bishop of Edinburgh and 
primus of the Scottish episcopal church, 
attended by his chaplain, the Rev. J. W. 
Ferguson, of St. Peter's Chapel, com- 
menced the public worship by solemnly 
licensing and setting apart the building 
for the service of God, and for the admi- 
nistering of his Word and Sacraments. 
He then granted bis license to the Rev. 
George Coventry and the Rev, D. Drum- 
mond, authorising them to conduct the 
worship of the congregation. The bishop 
then proceeded to consecrate the vaults 
beneath and the area of ground imme- 
diately adjoining the chapel, the trustees 
presenting ¢ a petition to the diocesan for 
that purpose. ‘The usual morning service 
was afterwards read, and a sermon for the 
occasion, preached by the bishop, who 
took for his text the 3rd and 4th verses 
of the 8th Psalm. In the afternoon, the 
Rev. G. Coventry, one of the ministers of 
the chapel, preached from 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, 
dwelling fully and faithfully on the re- 
spective duties of ministers and people ; 
and in the evening, the Rev. Dr. Bagot, 
minister of St. James’s chapel, preached 
from the 2 Chron. ii. 1, enlarging on the 
typical import of many circumstances 
connected with the building of the Jewish 
temple. All the services of the day were 
conducted with the greatest propriety, and 
the elegance and be “auty of the building 
were admired by all. The organ, built 
by Hamilton and Muller, George-street, 
isan exceedingly fine toned instrument, 
and admirably adapted for the size and 
structure of the chapel, —Edinburgh Even- 

ing Post. 


IRELAND. 


Diomorer.—On the 11th of September 
his Grace the Primate held his triennial 
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visitation in the cathedral church of Dro- 
more, which was attended by the venerable 
and worthy bishop of the diocese, and a 
large number of the clergy. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. William Butler 
Yeates, vicar of Tullylish. After the ser- 
mon his Grace the Primate delivered his 
charge to the clergy, and then, assisted by 
Archdeacon Stop ford, proceeded to the 
business of the visitation. His Grace and 
the clergy were afterwards hospitably en- 
tertained at the See-house, 

Mearu.—The Lord Primate held his 
triennial visitation of the diocese of Meath 
in the parish church of ‘Trim, on the 20th 
of September. Upwards of one hundred 
clergymen attended. 

Watexrorp.—lIlis Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel consecrated the new 
church of Ardmore, in the county of Wa. 
terford. ‘Towards this beautiful structure 
Mr. Hilland his family, of Carriglea, con- 
tributed upwards of two hundred pounds, 
besides giving half an acre of land for a 
churchyard, 


COLONIAL. 


Tur meyer or Austratta.—The Con. 
way, 28, Captain Drinkwater Bethune, 
arrived at Hobart Town on the 23rd of 
April, with the Bishop of Australia on 
board. 

The Cuvrew is Caxnava.—The Rev. 
W. Bettridge, one of the deputation from 
this branca of the catholic church of Christ 
left Liverpool on the Yist of September, 
by the Royal William steam ship, for 
Upper Canada, The result of the depu- 
tution bas been to make much more known 
the state of the church in that colony, and 
to interest the members of the Christian 
church in this country on the subject. 

Van Dieman’s Lanpo. — Rericriovus 
Census or THE Free INHABITANTS OF THE 
Cotony.—The following goverrment no- 
tice, dated March 15th, bas been pub- 
lished :_“* The lieutenant-governor baving 
had reason to understand that the religious 
census, published in October last, was not 
considered so correctly taken as was de- 
sirable, his Excellency directs the publi- 
cation of the following numerical return of 
the free inhabitants of the colony.” Church 
of England, 16,094; Church of Scotland, 
2551: Church of Rome, '288; Wesley- 
ans, 1289; Baptists, 175, dependents, 
655; Quakers, 80: Jews, .32, Total, 
23,244. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
FROM SEPTEMBER 24, To ocToBER 24, 1838, 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Uffice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


Anns.,Jan, & July. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
Highest..... 154 2044 2643 72 pm. 71 pm. 
; 62 pm. 
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Div. Price. | Div. 

Grand Junction Canal Co. ...) 192 | 10 London & Birmingham Rail-) | 175 
Birmingham do. .............s00+ 2195 | 9.16 | wayCo. ... 100 901. paid § | 
Birmingham and Liverpool do.| 25 | Great Western 1001, 65/. paid) 78 
Ellesmere and Chester do....... | 81 | 4 |Southampton do.......... evceeees | 46 
Kennet and Avon do............. 26.10; 1.7 |Grand Junction do,........... | 198 10 
Leeds and Liverpool do.......... 750 | 30 |Liverpool and Manchester do,..| 201 = 9.10 
Leicester and Northampton do.| 90 | 6  |London Dock do.................. (61.10 2.15 
PETS Co dccrcccccescsccccccses 16.5 | 12 |St. Katherine's Dock do. ...... 107, 5 
Trent and Mersey do............. 600 | 32.10 | West India do............cesseeee 110°C 5 
Worcester do. .....cccccessscceeses 72 | 4  |Globe Insurance do. ............ 145 7 

| | West Middlesex Water Works.., 95 | 3 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tur Eprror really does repent very much of a very foolish thing done in a late 
Number—viz., a notice of a paper called the “ Brighton Herald.” Ue earnestly 
recommends his readers to read an article in that paper for September 22, in reply to 
his observations, as a specimen of the elegance and urbanity of a Whig- Radical 
newspaper; of its respect for the clergy, and its peculiar complimentary vein to the 
gentlemen of the county of Sussex. [le candidly owns that he is quite beaten (by the 
arguments of course), and quite unable to say one word in reply. 

It is with great regret that the Editor defers Mr. Swan's letter, which is actually 
in type; but though printed in the smaller letter used in this Magazine, it would 
occupy fifteen pages. 

He is much obliged to Mr. Metcalfe, whose remarks on Mr. Austen’s letter should 
have been inserted this month, but that the Editor had already received Mr. Austen's 
second letter, which appears in this number; and beside the difficulty of finding room 
for a great part of the valuable letters which are in his hands, he has imagined that 
Mr. Metea!fe might like to adapt his remarks to this second letter. If so, will he 
have the goodness to let the Editor know as early as he can? 

‘* Modestus” will see that his letter is inserted, after having been at least three 
months in type. The Editor most heartily wishes that he could find any way of 
getting in aJl the letters with which he is favoured. A press of matter on subjects 
so important, so vitally connected with the religion of the country, and calling for 
such immediate attention from the clergy, and all friends of the church of England, 
has driven out some articles actually in type, and which the Editor most fully hoped 
and intended to have given in this number. Among them are :— 

“* Clericus Herefordiensis,” on Wakes, ‘‘ X. 4.” on Wilkinson’s Egypt, “ 
on Distributing Tracts. 

A correspondent, whom the Editor has to thank for two letters on one sheet, will 
see that only one is inserted, and that with an altered signature. As to the latter 
point, it is merely to prevent confusion, as the signature which the writer annexed is 
known to so many readers of the Magazine as one that has been long used by a 
gentleman who has favoured it with many contributions. As to the other point, 
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without in the least questioning the truth and accuracy of his correspondent, (in 
fact, he has heard something of the kind from another quarter,) the thing appears so 
monstrous that he feels that he should be scarcely justified in publicly’stating it, 
without being able, if called on, to give some authority. Should any circumstances 
render it unpleasant to his correspondent to give his own authority, he presumes that 
there can be no objection to furnish such particulars as may enable him to obtain in. 
formation respecting a fact, which is meant to be, and from its nature must be, so 
publicly known. 

He has to acknowledge letters from two correspondents, each “ A Catholic,” and 
from “ Catholicus.”” He rejoices in every indication of the spread of a catholic 
spirit, but takes the opportunity to suggest to his correspondents, that confusion may 
be avoided by their assuming words or initials not quite so generally applicable. 
May he add on this important point, that it would be a great convenience to those 
who read aloud, or wish to refer to articles, if all signatures were avoided which are 
unspeakable, from their not representing any articulate sound. For instance, he has 
just had to refer (happily in print, and not by speecli) to his correspondent * = 
There is another more desperate case of a correspondent, to whom the Editor owes 
an apology for the misconception and misrepresentation of a signature, not only un- 
speakable, but unprintable, and which, if it had been understood in the office, would 
have found no counterpart in type. How is he even to acknowledge the receipt of 
his monogrammatiec correspondent’s second letter? Another point is more delicate ; 
but it will be obvious to reflecting minds that a signature which may be uttered by one 
person, may be wholly unutterable by another, not from any organic defect, but from 
want of instruction. He submits, therefore (but with the most entire deference), 
whether during the present imperfect state of female education, it is expedient to go 
farther than Latin 

His acknowledgments are also due for letters this month received from “ G, P.,” 
Mr. Perceval, ** Another Presbyter,” ‘* Nov-Antiquus,” ‘ Idtwrne,” “. X.,” 
“RR. B—y,” “xn,” and “ A. 4,” 

Will “ E.” look farther into the subject on which he has written? It is one, the 
Editor believes, on which much that is curious may be collected, which he would 
gladly insert. Indeed, it seems to him better not to enter on the subject without first 
doing this. If “ FE.” is not aware of the sources of information, (which, it is pre- 
sumed, from the post mark of bis letter, that he has the opportunity to consult, ) the 
Editor will be happy to furnish any hints in his power, which are not worth much, 
on being informed how a letter may be diregted so as to reach him. 

It is entirely through his note having been mislaid that the inquiry of “ Juvenis,” 
respecting editions of the Greek Testament, has not been answered before. The 
Editor would recommend the Oxford Edition, edited by Dr. Burton. With re- 
spect to editions with notes, to the shame of the church of England, there is none 
which, as a critical work, can be entirely recommended. Mr, Valpy’s and Dr. 
Bloomfield’s are both of them useful works, 

The letter of Mr. Faber, which is given in the foregoing pages, did not reach the 
Editor until the 23rd of October, w hen, of course, the Magazine was so far made up, 
as to render its insertion extremely inconvenient. It was, however, immediately 
sent to the press, and would have appeared without one word of remark, if it had not 
been followed by a postscript, which did not reach London until Saturday, the 27th, 
when things were so far advanced that even the preceding notices to correspondents 
were written. This postscript being somewhere about equal to two-thirds of the 
letter, its insertion this month is quite out of the question. As, however, it is pro- 
fessedly written to save Mr. Dowling, the Editor, and Mr. Faber, the trouble which 
might arise from Mr, Dowling’s framing a reply, under the idea that Mr. Faber had 
been guilty of a “‘ preterition of one part’’ of bis letter, the Editor conceives that the 
purpose will be effected by his sending it immediately to Mr. Dowling, and inserting 
it next month with his reply; that is, if Mr. Dowling should think it worth while 
to reply, and Mr. Faber should not express any wish to withdraw his postscript. 

*“A Country Rector” inquires, “ whether parsonage-houses are liable to be 
assessed at their rack-rent ?” And adds, that it is the intention “ in some places (though 
not declared pending the consideration of the Tithe Commutation) to attempt, under 
the new Assessment Act, to value the parsonages at their utmost yearly worth, and 
charge them to the rates accordingly. Parsonages have been considered hitherto 
chargeable at the amount of £15 per annum only. The question seems to be, is this 
law, or custom? If custom, can its long usage be infringed upon ?” 











